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Foreword 


Long before the dust settled on European battlefields in World War IJ, the 
U.S. Army had to face the difficult tasks of occupying and governing war-torn 
Germany. Its leaders and troops were called upon to deal with a series of complex 
challenges in political, economic, financial, social, and cultural affairs, tasks be- 
yond the traditional combat roles of soldiers. 

This volume provides an authoritative account of the role of the U.S. Army 
in military government and occupation of Germany from the inception of plan- 
ning until the relative separation of military government and tactical troops in 
1946. In the process it offers an in-depth study of the first year, the formative 
period of the occupation, a most eventful phase in the shaping of post-war Eur- 
ope. The story ranges from Washington and theater headquarters down to mili- 
tary government detachments in the field, and covers the varied national and 
international civilian and military apparatus that evolved. Illustrating the diverse 
approaches of the Americans, British, and Russians, it analyzes efforts to combat 
hunger, disease, and crime, preserve cultural artifacts, re-establish industry and 
utilities, and resolve thorny problems involving currency, housing, education, 
newspapers, elections, and displaced persons. The account shows the pitfalls and 
difficulties in planning, organizing, and executing such a complex undertaking. 

While this volume is part of the Army Historical Series, it continues in effect 
the history begun in the largely documentary volume of the U.S. Army in World 
War II series, Civil Affairs: Soldiers become Governors, as well as in the narra- 
tive volumes on the European conflict in the same series. Besides being of particu- 
lar interest to that large number of men, still surviving, who participated in 
the events depicted here, Dr. Ziemke’s volume will constitute for the Army 
an important source for lessons learned in planning, training, and organization 
for civil affairs and military government. For the scholar this book should provide 
a most valuable addition to the literature of the occupation, and for the general 
reader an enlightening and interesting account of a remarkable episode in the 
history of the U.S. Army and of Germany. 


Washington, D.C. JAMES L. COLLINS, JR. 
30 June 1974 Brigadier General, USA 
Chief of Military History 
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Preface 


The post-World War II occupation of Germany was a huge and diverse 
undertaking spanning almost eleven years, conducted in conjunction with three 
other members of the wartime alliance and involving in various degrees a number 
of U.S. governmental departments and agencies. The occupation was, moreover, 
a major event in German history and in the history of the postwar world; and 
for the Army it was a mission second only in scope and significance to the war 
itself. The subject of the present volume is that Army mission, its origin, the 
manner in which it was defined, and its execution to June 1946 in the period 
of primary Army responsibility. 

The narrative begins in the 1930s, before the outbreak of war in Europe, 
and concludes in mid-1946, a little more than a year after the victory. Although 
the likelihood of U.S. military forces occupying Germany appeared infinitesmal 
in the late 1930s and only slightly greater in the first two years of the 1940s, 
the actions taken in those years were in some ways more significant than the 
subsequent mission-oriented plans and preparations. It was, of course, most im- 
portant that the Army, albeit somewhat reluctantly, had recognized the need 
for civil affairs—military government doctrine and training before the requirement 
to administer occupied territory was placed upon it. This recognition was a true 
innovation in the conduct of military affairs. 

To conclude the account in the middle of 1946 may appear less defensible. 
The occupation went on, with the Army as the executive agency for military 
government until 1949, and the Army continued to provide the occupation force 
until 1955. A good reason for stopping short of either of those two years, certainly, 
is space. The whole story could simply not be told in a single volume with any- 
thing like the treatment it deserves. better reason, the author believes, is that, 
being a part of the Army Historical Series, the volume should concern itself 
with the Army experience. While military government is not the sole subject 
of the volume, it is one of the main subjects, and after March 1946 control 
of military government passed to the Office of Military Government in Berlin, 
which, although it was headed by an Army general, regarded itself as predomi- 
nantly a civilian agency. In the field, by the end of June 1946, the military 
government detachments were divorced from the tactical commands, much re- 
duced in strength, partially civilianized, and limited to observing and advising 
German governmental agencies. Military government as it was conceived during 
the war and installed in Germany in 1944 and 1945 had ended. The occupation 
forces had also changed. The troops that had fought the war and occupied Ger- 
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many after the victory had gone home. They had been replaced by another 
army of occupation, and military government continued for three more years; 
but that is another story better told elsewhere since much of it lies outside the 
area of direct Army concern. 

In the text, references occur in several places to Department of the Army 
Field Manual 27-5, Military Government, first published in July 1940. Over 
the years, FM 27-5 was revised several times and eventually superseded by other 
volumes, the most recent of those being FM 41-10, Civil Affairs Operation, 
published in October 1969. The purpose of those publications was and is to 
provide a procedural and doctrinal framework within which the Army could 
conduct civil affairs and military government should the need arise. FM 27-10, 
The Rules of Land Warfare, issued in October 1939 and also subsequently re- 
vised, provided guidance concerning the rights and obligations of occupation 
forces. Without attempting in any way to shape history to fit the field manuals, 
the author has assumed that the most useful purpose his work could serve would 
be to present a true description in one instance of the manner in which the 
Army actually carried out an occupation. 

Although the discussion of plans has been limited to those that determined 
or influenced what was done, or in some instances not done, in the occupation, 
plans along with policy development and other preparations still figure heavily 
in the narrative. The chief reason why so much of the planning, more specifically 
the Army’s involvement in it, is included is that it has not been covered elsewhere. 
To make the account comprehensible it has been necessary to treat matters that 
in combat operational histories would be left to be dealt with separately in vol- 
umes on strategy, organization, or procurement and training. The range, there- 
fore, has had to be broad and include, in particular, plans developed over a 
relatively long period of time at several levels in Washington, in London, and 
in Germany. 

At the risk of, perhaps, belaboring the obvious, it should be pointed out 
that geographically as well as chronologically, the volume does not purport to 
be a history of the whole occupation. It is concerned with those parts of Germany 
U.S. forces held prior to July 1945, with the considerably less than one third 
of the country that became the U.S. zone in July 1945, and with aspects of 
quadripartite control pertinent to an understanding of the Army’s mission in 
Germany. The British share in the occupation has been dealt with in two volumes 
of the British official World War II history: F. S$. V. Donnison, Civil Affairs 
and Military Government Central Organization and Planning (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1966) and F. S. V. Donnison, Civil Affairs and Military 
Government North-West Europe, 1944-1946 (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1961). Official or, for that matter, any other kind of systematic histories of the 
occupation have been published neither in France nor in the Soviet Union. The 
reader interested in events in the French zone and the Soviet zone will need 
to consult two works, one American and one British: F. Roy Willis, The French 
in Germany, 1945-1949 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1962) and J. P. 
Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany, 1945-1950 (London: 
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Oxford University Press, 1951). Although somewhat dated, the best comparative 
treatment of the early occupation period in all four zones is W. Friedmann, 
The Allied Military Government of Germany (London: Stevenson and Sons 
Ltd., 1947). 

The author is indebted to General Lucius D. Clay and Professor Oron J. 
Hale who read the manuscript and contributed insights from their personal 
knowledge of the occupation. He is likewise grateful to his former colleagues 
at the Center of Military History, Dr. Stetson Conn, Dr. Maurice Matloff, Col. 
John E. Jessup, Jr., Dr. Robert W. Coakley, Mr. Charles B. MacDonald, Mr. 
David Jaffé and Mrs. Christine O. Grubbs, who gave the benefit of their expertise 
in writing American World War II military history. The author also wishes 
to express his appreciation to the staff of the former National Archives World 
War II Records Branch in Alexandria, Virginia, who made the months spent 
there both pleasant and profitable. 


Athens, Georgia EARL F. ZIEMKE 
30 June 1974 
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CHAPTER I 


A Difficult Birth 


A School of Military Government Is 
Established 


“The American army of occupation 
lacked both training and organization to 
guide the destinies of the nearly one million 
civilians whom the fortunes of war had 
placed under its temporary sovereignty.” 
So stated Col. Irwin L. Hunt, Officer in 
Charge of Civil Affairs, Third Army, in 
his report on U.S. military government in 
Germany after World War I.' Military 
government, the administration by military 
officers of civil government in occupied 
enemy territory, is a virtually inevitable 
concomitant of modern warfare. The U.S. 
Army conducted military government in 
Mexico in 1847 and 1848; in the Confed- 
erate states during and after the Civil War; 
in the Philippines, Porto (Puerto) Rico, 
and Cuba after the Spanish American 
War; and in the German Rhineland after 
World War I. In each instance, neither the 
Army nor the government accepted it as a 
legitimate military function. Consequently, 
its imposition invariably came as a some- 
what disquieting experience for both, and 
the means devised for accomplishing it 
ranged from inadequate to near disastrous. 
The Hunt Report, as it affectionately 
came to be known by the World War IT 
generation of military government officers, 
for the first time in the Army’s ex- 


*Col. Irwin L. Hunt, American Military Gov- 
ernment of Occupied Germany, 1918-1920, 4 Mar 
20, p. 88. 


perience looked on administration of oc- 
cupied territory as something more than 
a minor incidental of war. Colonel Hunt 
realized that to exercise governmental au- 
thority, even over a defeated enemy, re- 
quired preparation. The Army, he urged, 
should not again wait until the responsibil- 
ity was thrust upon it but should develop 
competence in civil administration among 
its officers during peacetime. 

In the aftermath of World War I, when 
almost nothing appeared more remote than 
the possibility of the Army’s again occupy- 
ing foreign territory, The Hunt Report 
nearly—but not quite—disappeared. Be- 
cause it was the only substantial document 
on the subject, War College committees 
working in civil affairs periodically brought 
it out of the files. But the tendency of the 
War College in the 1920s was to look at 
civil affairs and military government en- 
tirely as they related to military law, the 
assumption being that they were not much 
more than the functions of observing and 
enforcing law.* A broader interpretation 
began to emerge only after the 1934-1935 


*In the interwar period and especially during 
World War II much thought was expended on 
attempts to establish a clear distinction between 
military government and civil affairs. Military gov- 
ernment appeared to imply more complete control 
than might be assumed in all instances and was 
thought to ring rather too harshly on civilian 
ears; on the other hand, civil affairs sounded too 
bland for use in enemy territory. As good a defini- 
tion as any would probably be that civil affairs 
was military government conducted on one’s own 
or friendly territory, and military government was 
civil affairs conducted in enemy territory. 
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GENERAL GULLION 


G-1 (personnel) committee at the War 
College prepared a draft military govern- 
ment manual, and a committee in the 
1939-1940 class produced a manuscript on 
administration of occupied territory." 
Over the years, War College committees 
had also recommended several times that 
the Army prepare a field manual on mili- 
tary government. Because of the presumed 
close relationship between this function and 
military law, the job seemed to fall logically 
to the Judge Advocate General (JAG). In 
October 1939, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullion, turned 
down one such recommendation on the 
ground that his office had recently pub- 
lished FM 27-10, The Rules of Land War- 
fare, which contained a substantial section 


"History of the Civil Affairs Division, War De- 
partment Special Staff, World War II to March 
1946, pt. I, p. 4. MS in CMH files. 


on civil administration. By then, however, 
war had broken out in Europe, and the 
work of the recent War College committees 
had put military government in a new 
light. Early the next year, at the urging 
of G-3 (operations and training) and G-l 
and with the War College materials and 
The Hunt Report to work from, Gullion’s 
office began writing a manual.* The result, 
published on 30 July 1940, was FM 27-5, 
Military Government, a statement of pur- 
poses, policies, and procedures. The two 
field manuals, The Rules of Land Warfare 
and Military Government, would even- 
tually be regarded as the Old and New 
Testaments of American military govern- 
ment; but in the summer of 1940 the coun- 
try was not at war, and of everything it 
then lacked, the Army undoubtedly missed 
a military government manual least. 
Another vear passed, and the Axis 
Powers had occupied all of Europe except 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland 
and were driving deep into the Soviet 
Union and across North .\frica toward 
Egypt. In World War I, military govern- 
ment had not been needed until after the 
armistice, because the war had been fought 
mainly in France, and the French authori- 
ties had handled civil affairs for all the 
armies. World War II was clearly going 
to be different; governments had disap- 
peared, gone into exile, or become collabo- 
rating puppets. Whenever the anti-Axis 
forces challenged the Germans on land, 
they would almost certainly have to deal 
with civilian populations from the outset. 
The British had already had some experi- 
ence in late 1940 in the Italian African 
colonies, Eritrea, Cyrenaica, and _ Italian 
Somaliland. 
In early 1941 the Intelligence Training 


‘Ibid., pp. 66-68. 


A DIFFICULT BIRTH 


Centre of the British War Office inaugu- 
rated politico-military courses at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Their purpose was “‘to 
train officers in postwar reconstruction and 
other missions incident to military opera- 
tions in foreign countries.”® Two U.S. Army 
officers, Maj. Henry H. Cumming and Lt. 
Charles A. H. Thomson, attended the third 
course, which began in October 1941, and 
thereby became the first American officers 
to receive military government training. 
The politico-military courses dealt with his- 
tory, geography, economics, and_ politics 
and aimed at giving the officer-students 
background knowledge rather than specific 
instruction in military government. 
Later, it became customary—and even 
fashionable during the period of combined 
operations in Europe—to trace the origins 
of Army military government training 
through Cumming’s and Thomson’s re- 
ports—submitted on their return in Janu- 
ary 1942—to the Cambridge courses. The 
British program, along with deepening 
U.S. involvement in the war in the late 
summer of 1941, did in fact probably give 
the first impetus to proposals for instruction 
in the Army; but beyond this connection 
the American development was collateral, 
not derivative. The foundation had ac- 
tually been laid earlier in FM 27-5. Army 
field manuals, even those in as little de- 
mand as FM 27-5 was in 1940 and 1941, 
have stature, for unless superseded, de- 
clared obsolete, or rescinded they represent 
the Army’s intent to do something in a 
specified way. FM 27-5, harking back to 
Colonel Hunt’s plea for military govern- 
ment training, established in paragraphs 7 
and 8 requirements for timely procurement 
and training of military government per- 


5 G-3 Brief, 18 Sep 41, in PMG, MG Div, clas- 
sified decimal files 008. 
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sonnel. On 5 September 1941, General 
Gullion, as Judge Advocate General, had 
called these paragraphs to G-1’s attention 
and recommended that the training be 
given.° 

FM 27-5 had accomplished something 
else as well; namely, it had assigned respon- 
sibility for military government personnel, 
training, and planning to G-1. G-1, the 
personnel division of the General Staff, 
seemed at the time a logical choice. The 
work on military government in the inter- 
war years had been done by the G-1 com- 
mittees in the War College, and the 
primary General Staff concern with military 
government appeared to be the procure- 
ment of specialized personnel. On 15 Sep- 
tember, G—1 proposed to begin training 
officers for assignment to task force staffs 
and to create a nucleus of officers for mili- 
tary government and reconstruction." G—2 
(military intelligence), G-3, and the War 
Plans Division objected. Any possible mis- 
sions seemed to them too remote and too 
vague to justify diverting officers who were 
needed to train the expanding Army. When 
G-1 refused to accept the nonconcurrences 
and the Chief of Staff referred the proposal 
back for further study, G-3 conceded that 
the proposal was appropriate but wanted 
nothing more done than some planning for 
courses which could be given on_ short 
notice when a need arose.* Enthusiasm out- 
side the JAG office and G-—1 was obviously 
slight. 

In the fall of 1941, General Gullion 
briefly acquired an additional assignment; 
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besides being the Judge Advocate General, 
he became Provost Marshal General 
(PMG), which was shortly to become his 
sole assignment. One of his first tasks as 
Provost Marshal General was to create a 
military police branch. The Army had 
never before had a military police corps. 
In the past, military police, like military 
government, had heen organized in the 
field when needed. For the new branch, 
General Gullion was organizing a military 
police school, and on 19 November 1941, 
he offered to include military government 
instruction. G-1], strictly a staff agency, was 
pleased to have a place to put the training 
function; but G-3 objected, insisting that 
military government, according to FM 
27-5, was so different from military police 
that no advantage could result from com- 
bining the two types cf instruction. Maj. 


Gen. Myron C. Cramer, who had suc- 
ceeded Gullion as Judge Advocate General, 
agreed that, strictly speaking, military gov- 
ernment did not belong in a school for mili- 
tary police but argued that strong objections 
could be found as well against assign- 
ing it to any other existing Army agency. 
Gullion, Cramer argued, was willing to do 
the job; moreover, as a law school gradu- 
ate, former National Recovery Act admin- 
istrator in Hawaii, and Judge Advocate 
General when FM 27-10 and FM 27-5 
were written, he was as qualified to super- 
vise the training as any officer in the Army.” 
On 3 December, over the G—3 objection, 
Brig. Gen. Wade H. Haislip, G-1, asked 
the Chief of Staff, General George C. 
Marshall, to authorize military government 
training in a school to be operated “for 
other purposes” by the Provost Marshal 
General.'" General Marshall concurred on 
6 January 1942."! 

After Pearl Harbor, as the Japanese 
overran the Pacific islands, military govern- 
ment seemed less essential than ever to the 
Army at large. On the other hand, the in- 
ternment of enemy aliens, the declaration 
of martial law in Hawaii, and the projected 
resettlement of the west coast Japanese im- 
posed significant civil affairs responsibilities 
on the Army, particularly on the Provost 
Marshal General's Office. In January 
1942, having by then decided that military 
government training ought to be given 
separately, Gullion made Jesse I. Miller his 
adviser on the subject and asked him to 
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determine what ends such training should 
serve.” Miller, later (November 1942) 
placed on active duty as a colonel, was 
working at the time without pay as an ad- 
viser on the internment of enemy aliens. 
He had served in World War I in the JAG 
branch and had practiced law in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the years between the wars." 
Nobody had given thought to the content 
of military government courses, and _ all 
Miller had available to him were FM 27-5 
and the Cumming and Thomson reports 
which, originally submitted to G-2, had 
found their way to G—1 and finally to the 
PMG’s office. Although Miller acquired 
from the Cambridge courses the concept 
of broad area orientation, he added the 
idea of a program directed at developing 
skills in handling practical problems of civil 
government. The American program, 
therefore, although to a lesser degree than 
some later thought it should have, under- 
took to train officers in technique and prac- 
tice, as well as to give them a certain area 
expertise. 

In early February, General Gullion was 
authorized to set up a separate school.” 
The Cambridge courses had given mili- 
tary government instruction an academic 
aspect, and a _ university seemed the 
natural site for the Army school. Hardy C. 
Dillard (later a colonel), who like Miller 
was working at the time for the PMG as 
a civilian, suggested the University of Vir- 
ginia in Charlottesville, Virginia, little 
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more than two hours from Washington by 
car or train.’® Gullion accepted Charlottes- 
ville as the site after the university offered 
to furnish all the necessary facilities at a 
rent of $75 per month. It had many advan- 
tages, he said, including economy."* Econ- 
omy was to be a strong feature of the 
school. The largest item of expense, profes- 
sional personnel, was $11,000 in 1942, and 
the total budget for 1943 was $98,680," 
increased somewhat by expansion during 
the year. 

An order of the Secretary of War, on 
2 April 1942, established the school “‘to be 
known as the School of Military Govern- 
ment” at the University of Virginia, and 
Brig. Gen. Cornelius W. Wickersham was 
appointed its commandant and director.’* 
General Wickersham, chosen for his experi- 
ence as a lawyer, had been G-~2, First 
Army. Miller had done much of the work 
in organizing the school, and when he ac- 
cepted a civil service appointment in May, 
Gullion named him associate director. Col. 
Frank H. Hastings, former executive officer 
of the Army Industrial College, became as- 
sistant commandant. By April, Wickersham 
had visited various universities looking for 
faculty and had canvassed other govern- 
ment departments for lecturers. He had 
hired three civilian experts, one each for 
Germany (Arnold Wolfers, Yale), Italy 
(Henry Powell, Johns Hopkins), and Japan 
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(Hugh Borton, Harvard). Col. Cuthbert 
P. Stearns headed the four-officer military 
part of the faculty.’” All told, the staff num- 
bered twelve officer and civilian instructors, 
twenty-five other civilians, and one enlisted 
man.*° 

With so modest a structure, the school 
could not hope to handle more than a hun- 
dred students at a time and, in fact, 
intended to enroll only about half that num- 
ber. The courses were scheduled to run four 
months. Because some students were com- 
missioned directly from civilian life, Army 
organization and regulations also had to 
be taught. The specialized instruction was 
given in three forms: by lectures and semi- 
nars, by the War College committee-syndi- 
cate system of working on broad problems, 
and by the Command and General Staff 
School (Leavenworth) system under which 
the students worked out specific assigned 
problems. Since many of the students were 
senior field-grade officers and others pos- 
sessed pertinent civilian skills, the War Col- 
lege system in particular enabled the school 
to research and solve problems, as well as 
to instruct. The first course, with fifty 
officers attending, opened on 11 May 1942. 


The Army Takes the Lead 


The School of Military Government had 
been conceived before Pearl Harbor to 
remedy a potential deficiency by providing 
the Army with a nucleus of trained military 
government officers. However, the country 
was then plunged into a global war, and 
long before the first class assembled at 
Charlottesville, the Army’s eventual en- 
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gagement in military government was inev- 
itable. What had been a contingency was 
soon to become a reality and a vital one. 
How large, though far from certain, was 
fast becoming awesomely apparent. The re- 
ports on the Cambridge courses had added 
another dimension by raising a question of 
posthostilities reconstruction, the likelihood 
that the Army would have to assume world- 
wide relief obligations as well as govern oc- 
cupied enemy territory. Such a situation 
could mean that at some time all the forces 
in the field would have substantial civil 
affairs or military government responsibili- 
ties. One of the first studies made at Char- 
lottesville tried to determine how many 
officers the Army might need. The Rhine- 
land occupation after World War I, which 
only involved a population of about one 
million, required 213 military government 
officers, or .1 percent of the occupation 
force. On this basis, the study showed, an 
Army of four million men, without any 
allowance for the larger civilian popula- 
tion to be governed, would need 4,000 of- 
ficers, as many as the School of Military 
Government could produce in ten years.” 

Gullion’s venture into military govern- 
ment training had only exposed the Army’s 
problem, not solved it. Charlottesville could 
not train the requisite number of officers, 
and even if it could, enough candidates 
with the desired skills and talents could not 
be found within the Army. On the other 
hand, the Army had either to find and train 
the officers and assert its predominance, at 
least as long as hostilities lasted, or let some 
other agency do so. If another agency as- 
sumed the responsibility, theater com- 
manders would find themselves having to 
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contend not only with the enemy but also 
with highly placed American civilians in a 
separate chain of command. In any case, 
the Army would have to maneuver carefully 
among several important and numerous 
lesser governmental agencies already en- 
titled to a voice in the administration of 
occupied or liberated territory. 

The most powerful of these agencies, and 
for the incipient Army program probably 
the most important, was the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. It operated directly under 
the President, advising him on all economic 
affairs related to the war or to the postwar 
period, particularly in the international 
sphere. All departments, including the War 
Department, were required to comply 
with the board’s policies and to secure the 
board’s approval for any activities with eco- 
nomic effects or implications. No Army ac- 
tivity fell more completely under the 
board’s aegis than military government. 
Consequently, Miller reported with con- 
siderable satisfaction, after three Board of 
Economic Warfare representatives visited 
Charlottesville on 20 May 1942, that they 
had seemed to agree that the War Depart- 
ment should control planning, administra- 
tion, and training in military government. 
The board representatives had talked about 
finding areas of co-operation, and Miller 
had proposed that they might help the 
Army find specialists who could be trained 
to make up a personnel reservoir.** 

The time when military government 
might be needed still appeared very remote 
in the early half of 1942. The Army first 
had the war to fight and win; this priority 
was the very reason that Gullion and his 
associates were becoming uneasy. Civilian 
agencies, such as the Board of Economic 
Warfare, with mandates to look ahead to 
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the end of hostilities and with plenty of 
time to do so, could in the meantime de- 
velop plans that would infringe on Army 
control. In June, Gullion declared his in- 
tention to set up a division in his office to 
assert Army leadership in military govern- 
ment and to enlist the services of other gov- 
ernmental agencies. Since the primary re- 
sponsibility for military government rested 
with the Army, he stated, it should logically 
take the initiative in preparing policies and 
plans.™* 

On 28 June, Gullion made the first move 
toward securing clear-cut Army predomi- 
nance. He requested authority to enlarge 
the training program and to reconcile any 
conflicting views between the military and 
civilian establishments. The latter author- 
ity, he stated, would be used to establish 
the Army’s right to absolute control over 
occupied areas during the period of mili- 
tary necessity and to make certain that ade- 
quate preparations were made to fulfill oc- 
cupation missions.** 

Shortly thereafter, Gullion received an 
unexpected, and not entirely welcome, as- 
sist from another quarter. On 17 July, Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt forwarded to 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son a memorandum submitted by Arthur 
C. Ringiand of the War Relief Control 
Board, another civilian agency with a built- 
in concern with occupational questions. 
Ringland had heard about the Charlottes- 
ville school and about a school that the 
Navy was opening in the summer at Co- 
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lumbia University, but he did not believe 
the two together could turn out enough 
trained men. Private groups and other in- 
terested government agencies, he suggested, 
could help, and he proposed that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee to explore 
the personnel problem and make sugges- 
tions on administration.** The Ringland 
memorandum immediately accomplished 
what Gullion, working through several staff 
levels, might have needed months to do; 
it made civilian involvement a War De- 
partment concern. It secured, moreover, 
potent support for Gullion from Secretary 
Patterson. In his reply Patterson agreed 
with Ringland on most points, including 
the need for studies on personnel and ad- 
ministration, but proposed they be carried 
“informally and with no publicity whatso- 
ever,” in other words, without a committee 
and at least without calling on private 
groups.”° 

While Patterson did not attempt to ex- 
clude Ringland’s and other government 
agencies, his backing made such interfer- 
ence easier to avert than might have been 
expected. On the night of 29 July, Wicker- 
sham, apparently at Patterson’s behest, met 
informally with five U.S. senators and sev- 
eral Board of Economic Warfare repre- 
sentatives. He outlined the Army program, 
including the projected War Department 
leadership of all interested agencies, and 
reported that all present were “highly 
pleased.” The next morning the President’s 
office called Patterson’s office to request the 
return of the Ringland memorandum. The 
caller implied that the President was satis- 
fied with the War Department program.” 
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Two weeks later, on 14 August, Gullion 
received authority to set up a military gov- 
ernment division in the Provost Marshal 
General’s Office “to engage in broad plan- 
ning.”** Miller organized the division and 
became its director when he was restored 
to active duty in November. The PMG 
proposals had also recommended giving the 
division the supervision of operations in the 
field when they materialized; but to have 
done so would have abridged the theater 
commanders’ authority to conduct all oper- 
ations in their theaters, including military 
government, as they saw fit.” In fact, the 
term “broad planning” was meant to be 
restrictive, excluding planning for specific 
operations. 

In the meantime the G—1 section, with- 
cut being specifically relieved of the respon- 
sibilities assigned under FM 27-5, had all 
but disappeared from the scene. G-1 had 
considered military government a some- 
what incongruous assignment from the first 
and found it an impossible one after the 
General Staff reorganization of March 
1942. In the reorganization G-1 had 
shrunk from seventy-three officers to thir- 
teen and from one hundred civilians to 
twenty. Military government had passed to 
the ‘Miscellaneous Branch,” where it was 
lumped together with six other vaguely re- 
lated activities.” 

The Military Government Division, 
PMG, received its first and, in the end, 
most portentous mission before it officially 
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opened for business.*! On the morning of 
4 September, Secretary Patterson met with 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry J. Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, and several State Department and 
the Board of Economic Warfare officials. 
Patterson had thought the subject was to 
be currency for use in North Africa. He 
was surprised to learn that Morgenthau 
had included the entire question of occupa- 
tion planning on the agenda, that he knew 
about what had been done so far, and that 
he was apparently having some work done 
in his own department. Patterson was also 
somewhat startled when Knox reported 
having talked about the subject with the 
President, who had told him that he 
thought military government ought to be 
put under the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS). 
After the meeting, Patterson told Gullion 
that the time had come to get the War De- 
partment views set down on paper and to 
head off for good freewheeling discussions 
like the one Morgenthau had engineered 
that morning. Gullion summoned Wicker- 
sham and Miller from Charlottesville, and 
before the day’s end they had drafted a 
document entitled “Synopsis of the War 
Department Program for Military 
Government.” 

The Synopsis projected a national pro- 
gram within a framework of War Depart- 
ment doctrine. The first paragraph asserted 
initial Army predominance. Any occupa- 
tion of hostile or Axis-held territory, it 
stated, could be divided into two phases: 
a period of military necessity and a later 
period when military necessity would no 
longer exist. During the first phase the 
armed forces would be obligated to set up 
and maintain military government. In the 
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second phase a civilian authority would 
probably supplant the military, but until 
the second phase began, the government 
of any occupied territory would be in Army 
hands. The subsequent paragraphs outlined 
the program. Basic policies to be adminis- 
tered by the Army in occupied territory 
would be developed, when needed, by the 
appropriate government agencies, the State 
Department, the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the Treasury Department, and others. 
The Army, meanwhile, would recruit and 
train specialists to execute its mission. For 
the present the Army particularly needed 
the co-operation of other agencies in find- 
ing specialists. It also proposed to call on 
certain agencies for special studies and for 
materials and lecturers for the School of 
Military Government.® Later, the Military 
Government Division gave the gist of the 
Synopsis as being “to assert and maintain 
War Department leadership in military 
government and at the same time invite 
and employ a wide co-operation with 
other departments and agencies of the 
government.”** 

The Military Government Division sent 
out thirty-four copies of the Synopsis, nine 
to the members of the cabinet, with an ac- 
companying letter signed by Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, and twenty-five to 
a variety of other government agencies and 
semipublic organizations ranging from the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) and the 
Office of Price Administration (OPA) to 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Ameri- 
can Library Association.** The recipients 
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were asked “to designate some _ per- 
son . to establish and maintain liai- 
son with Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullion, 
the Provost Marshal General, who is 


directly in charge of the military govern- 
ay 


ment program.» 


The Program Under sAttack 


In World War II the Army assumed 
many new and unusual responsibilities. 
Among these duties, military government 
was distinguished above all others by its 
capacity for generating early and durable 
controversy. ‘The term alone sounded 
vaguely unconstitutional and seemed to im- 
ply a sternness that probably ought not to 
be visited even on U.S. enemies. Although 
the United States had conducted military 
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government in nearly all of its past wars, it 
had always done so as a kind of reluctant 
afterthought. Deliberate planning seemed 
to suggest coldbloodedness, disregard for 
the traditional civil-military relationship, 
and disdain for the presumed natural su- 
periority of civilians in the art of govern- 
ment. The Army learned this lesson early 
and painfully. The opening of the school in 
Charlottesville in May 1942 brought a rash 
of newspaper stories describing the Army's 
“school for Gauleiters.”” When the War De- 
partment clamped a tight prohibition on 
news from Charlottesville, the volume of 
press discussion subsided, but the school 
became a more attractive target for specu- 
lation and sensational journalism. Born 
with a bad public image, which it would 
never quite overcome, the program was 
soon fighting for its life against a flood of 
official criticism and suspicion. 

The tide began to roll on 29 October, 
when the Synopsis was brought before a 
full cabinet meeting. Several members, who 
apparently would have liked larger roles 
for themselves and their departments, 
voiced suspicions; and Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes expressed outright 
alarm at what he saw as a germ of imperi- 
alism. ‘The President seemed to think the 
school was a good idea but had doubts 
about the quality of the faculty. After the 
meeting, Secretary Stimson concluded that 
the composite picture his fellow cabinet 
members had drawn was one of incipient 
grandiose War Department plans on the 
one hand and mediocre Army effort on the 
other.” 

Later in the day, the President’s opinion 
changed. In a memo to Stimson he said 
he understood that the Provost Marshal 
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General was training officers “to assume 
the duties of Military Governor or civilian 
advisors to Military Governors.” He asked 
for a complete explanation and lists of all 
the personnel, military and civilian, under- 
going such training. The matter, he said, 
was something which should have heen 
taken up with him in the first instance. 
Governing civilian territory was predomi- 
nantly a civilian task and required ‘“‘abso- 
lutely first class men.”’*" 

In a few sentences the President’s memo 
converted an interdepartmental squabble 
into a monumental misunderstanding and 
a dire threat to the principle of unity of 
command. Obviously he had assumed that 
the Army was attempting to train a species 
of proconsuls at Charlottesville and he was 
convinced that such posts should go 
to high-powered civilians and not to the 
military at all. The Army doctrine that 
made the theater commander the military 
governor at least until hostilities ended not 
only was apparently unknown to him but 
could not even be fitted into his concept 
of military government. The President, like 
the public, was thinking in terms of domes- 
tic government; he considered civil admin- 
istration, no matter where it was conducted, 
a civilian responsibility and was totally un- 
impressed by the argument of military 
necessity. 

Stimson dictated two letters explaining 
the War Department concept, particularly 
the need to have military operations and 
civil administration under a single au- 
thority in the war zone. Neither letter 
was sent. Most likely Stimson wanted to 
avoid, if he could, precipitating a decision 
that could in one stroke force the Army 
out of military government and create in- 
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calculable command problems for the fu- 
ture. Instead, he made an oral report at 
the cabinet meeting of 6 November, in 
which he described the objectives of the 
school at Charlottesville and disclaimed 
any Army desire to control occupied areas 
after the war ended. He let this report 
stand as the answer to the President’s 
question.”* 

In November, attacks came from all 
directions. Within the War Department the 
questions raised a year earlier were brought 
forth again. Was the training worthwhile 
when the times and places of future occu- 
pations were unknown? Should the Army 
create a large pool of officers for whom it 
had no assignments?” Early in the month 
the criticisms from outside centered on the 
alleged second-rate quality of the faculty 
at Charlottesville and on the content of the 
courses.*” Later the charges became more 
diversified, and Gullion surmised that sev- 
eral civilian departments were becoming 
jealous of each other, although they were 
still somewhat united in their attack on the 
Army. The new attacks concentrated mostly 
on Gullion’s supposed personal ambition, 
on the political composition of the 
Charlottesville faculty and students, and on 
the caliber of the students. Gullion, a 
Democrat, was accused of having packed 
the school with anti-New Dealers and Re- 
publicans. Toward the end of the month, 
the President sent Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt and Jonathan Daniels to Charlottes- 
ville to investigate separately the quality of 
the students, the courses, and the plans 
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being made there.*' The dismal month 
ended with some cheer when Bullitt advised 
the President to “cease worrying about the 
school” and reported that the charges 
against it were without foundation.” 

The most ominous charge leveled against 
the program, because it was the most valid, 
was the one alleging the low quality of 
students at Charlottesville. No one knew 
this better than Gullion, who in November 
grimly predicted that unless the student 
body improved materially and rapidly in 
quality, there was a real danger that the 
commanding general in each theater would 
have a “commissar” by his side, or a civil 
governor with power deriving directly from 
the President and authority to act indepen- 
dently of the commanding general.** 

The school might be capable of raising 
storms in high places, but within the Army 
the priority of its claim on officer talent 
was low. In November, Gullion secured 
authority to commission 2,500 specialists 
from civilian life, but these people would 
have to be found first.** In the meantime 
all the students weuld have to be officers 
already in the Army, and in the long run 
they would still make up the majority of 
the trainees. The trouble was that the stud- 
ents had to he selected from lists submitted 
by the armies and service commands, and 
they were not likely to volunteer to relin- 
quish their best officers. Wickersham com- 
plained that of some two hundred and fifty 
officers on the lists for the third course at 
Charlottesville only thirty-eight would 


“Memo, Gullion for CofS, 27 Nov 42, in PMG, 
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make suitable students, and these were 
“nothing to brag about.”** The service 
commands, in Wickersham’s opinion, were 
largely composed of culls anyway, and 
Charlottesville was thus getting the culls 
of the culls. Gullion tried to get approval 
for direct application by individual officers, 
only to have his proposal sidetracked and 
then buried in G—1.*" 


The Civil Affairs Division 


While the War Department was engaged 
in defending its fledgling program against 
attacks from the cabinet and White House, 
it began to discover that, far from having 
fallen victim to an inordinate ambition, it 
had in fact sorely underestimated the po- 
tential role of civil affairs and military gov- 
ernment in the war. On 8 November 1942 
U.S. and British forces landed in Algiers 
and Morocco. French North Africa was as- 
sumed, in spite of some doubts, to be 
friendly territory in which civil administra- 
tion could he left entirely to local authorities; 
the President assigned policy formula- 
tion and execution to the State Department 
and the provision of relief supplies to the 
Lend-Lease Administration. He saw in 
North Africa the beginning of an even- 
tually worldwide program to fulfill the 
promises of the Atlantic Charter and the 
United Nations Declaration. 

The War Department acceded to the 
delegation of control over civil matters in 
North Africa to the State Department, ex- 
cept when such matters directly affected 
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or were affected by military operations.‘ 
The solution was logical enough except 
that it, like the President’s decision from 
which it derived, ignored the main issue, 
namely, that for the time being at least the 
Americans had only one reason for being 
in North Africa—to fight the war. The 
theater commander, Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, protested that until North 
Africa including Tunisia, then still in Axis 
hands, was secure, everything done there 
directly affected the military situation. His 
chief civil administrator, Minister Robert 
D. Murphy, Eisenhower added, could not 
be a member of the theater staff and at 
the same time be independently responsible 
to the State Department. The Chief of 
Staff, General Marshall, agreed and on 28 
November informed Eisenhower that Mur- 
phy would not function independently and 
the State Department would not assume 
control of civil matters until the military 
situation permitted. The Secretary of State, 
Marshall said, was in complete agreement, 
though he had proposed an earlier transi- 
tion period in which Eisenhower would be 
able to divest himself of some civil 
authority.** 

Although Marshall had rescued the 
principle of military necessity, the North 
African campaign, in its first weeks, had 
set a pattern for civil affairs and military 
government that would persist throughout 
the war. The two concepts were established 
as civilian functions in the thinking of the 
highest civilian circles of government. The 
Army might and in fact would throughout 
the war actually control both, but it would 
do so always as a stand-in. The role itself 
was a proper enough one and was essen- 
tially what had been proposed in the 


* Coles and Weinberg, Soldiers Become Gover- 
nors, p. 38. 
* Tbid., p. 43. 
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Synopsis; but what the Army had claimed 
in the Synopsis as a matter of right, it re- 
ceived after North Africa only on 
sufferance. 

While civilian boards and committees 
proliferated in Washington, operations on 
the scene in North Africa limped ahead. 
In early December, Eisenhower called at- 
tention to the adverse political effects that 
would result from a failure to meet civilian 
needs after public assurances had been 
given in the United States. Thirty thousand 
tons of civilian supplies were needed every 
month, but the Lend-Lease Administration 
was hard put to get them together in time 
to meet the convoys leaving for North 
Africa. On arrival in the theater the sup- 
plies had to be unloaded and moved by 
the Army, since the North African Eco- 
nomic Board did not have the staff even 
to supervise the work; and both the mili- 
tary and the civilian agencies agreed that 
on the drive into Tunisia the Army would 
have to assume complete responsibility for 
civilian relief. 

Simply stated, the United States could 
not simultaneously fight the war and 
launch into essentially postwar relief and 
rehabilitation programs. On the other 
hand, the War Department realized that 
it had taken too narrow a view and in Jan- 
uary expanded its policy on planning for 
future operations to include preparations 
for food, health, housing, and security of 
civilian populations. It proposed in the ini- 
tial period to handle all aspects of civil 
affairs as part of the military operation and 
to include civilian supplies with the military 
stores.*? Colonel Jesse I. Miller had pointed 
out a month earlier that the long-view 
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GENERAL HILLDRING 


policy ought to be left to the civilian de- 
partments but implementation in the pe- 
riod of military necessity should be in the 
hands of the military command." Some in- 
direct support for the War Department was 
also coming from civilians. In early Febru- 
ary, James Webb, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, warned the President that 
U.S. global operations were approaching 
a breakdown on their first trial, in North 
Africa. The Board of Economic Warfare, 
he stated, was planning, hoped to direct, 
and might engage in development; the 
Lend-Lease Administration was planning, 
purchasing, financing, and distributing; the 
State Department planned and attempted 
to direct; and the Army planned, adminis- 
tered, and directed—all with respect to the 


* Coles and Weinberg, Soldiers Become Gover- 
nors, p. 56. 


same area.*' Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
who had been considered a possible co- 
ordinator of all civilian activities in North 
Africa, had already proposed that, in the 
future, civil affairs be handled entirely by 
the military commands. But the President 
had remarked that he would delay any 
such decision “for a long time.” 

Although the President’s decision would 
in fact be a long time coming and never 
be entirely definitive, the Army was en- 
gaged in North Africa in civil affairs on 
a scale it had not contemplated. Decisions 
had to be made, problems solved, and liai- 
son maintained with the civilian agencies; 
the War Department discovered that it had 
no organization capable of doing all three. 
Technically, responsibility for civil affairs 
was still vested in G—1, which had never 
exercised it. The Military Government 
Division of the PMG office stood far down 
in the chain of command; in the 1942 re- 
organization the PMG had dropped out 
of the General Staff and become a subordi- 
nate office in the Services of Supply. Be- 
sides, the Military Government Division 
had no operational authority, only a plan- 
ning mission, and only eight officers, mostly 
junior, and fourteen civilians. Owing to the 
inferior position of the Military Govern- 
ment Division, most civil affairs matters 
were being routed through the Operations 
Division of the General Staff and being de- 
cided in offices scattered all over the 
Pentagon. 

Eisenhower added a further complica- 
tion when, on 9 February 1943, he asked 
for guidance on policy relating to Opera- 
tion Husky, the projected invasion of 
Sicily. It would be the first United States 
occupation of enemy territory and would 
set the pattern for subsequent operations 
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in Europe. What concerned him most were 
the relationships between civil and military 
authorities, the handling of the civilian 
population, and the arrangements with re- 
spect to both which would have to be made 
with the British.” 

By mid-February 1943 it was clear that 
if the War Department proposed to control 
civil affairs operations in the future or even 
if it desired no more than to manage the 
problems that inevitably would come its 
way, it would have to establish an appro- 
priate organization at a high level. The ab- 
sence of such an organization was already 
being acutely felt in the department. Gul- 
lion pointed out that Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man, director of the State Department’s 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, had remarked on the lack of any 
single War Department agency to deal with 
all phases of civil affairs. Marshall dis- 
cussed the problem with the ranking 
officers in the Services of Supply and the 
Operations Division and with the Secretary 
of War. Before the end of the month, the 
conferences resulted in a verbal directive 
to Lt. Gen. John E. Hull, Chief of the 
Theater Group, Operations Division, to set 
up a civil affairs division in the General 
Staff.** 

The Civil Affairs Division (CAD) was 
established on 1 March 1943, and Maj. 
Gen. John H. Hilldring became its director 
a month later. In assigning the division’s 
mission, the War Department reasserted its 
claim to leadership in civil affairs and mili- 
tary government. The division was to re- 
port directly to the Secretary of War on 
“all matters except those of a military 
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nature” and to represent the Secretary of 
War to outside agencies. On matters relat- 
ing to military operations it would act for 
the Chief of Staff, and it would co-ordinate 
for the War Department all actions of civil- 
ian agencies in theaters of operations. For 
the future, War Department officials con- 
templated placing full responsibility for 
civil affairs in the staff of the theater com- 
mander “until such time as the military 
situation will allow other arrangements,” 
and the Civil Affairs Division was charged 
with making certain that all plans to oc- 
cupy enemy or enemy-controlled territory 
included detailed planning for civil 
affairs.” On 10 April, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff confirmed the Civil Affairs Division 
as ‘‘the logical staff to handle civil affairs 
in nearly all occupied territory.’”** 


Military Government Training Expands 


Not the least of the problems besetting 
the military government program in its in- 
fancy were the need to develop a pool of 
officers to fill a demand that did not yet 
exist and the requirement to give these 
officers highly specialized training in duties 
which they might have no opportunity to 
perform for years. The Military Govern- 
ment Division, revising the Charlottesville 
estimates upward, concluded in September 
1942 that 6,000 trained officers would be 
needed worldwide, another 6,000 being 
recruited from tactical units as areas were 
occupied.*” Since Charlottesville could not 
then graduate more than 450 per year, the 


* Memo, War Dept, AG, for Col J. H. T. Has- 
kell, sub: Organization of CAD, 1 Mar 43, in 
SHAEF G-5, 26. 
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Military Government Division proposed to 
establish a second school at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, to train another 1,200 
junior officers annually.” 

Although hit by the storm of criticism 
in October and November, Gullion and the 
Military Government Division remained 
convinced that their estimates were valid. 
Thereafter, however, they knew that the 
program would be under persistent, power- 
ful, and by no means benign scrutiny. 
Henceforth, until, as Gullion put it, “the 
need had become more apparent to those 
concerned,” seeing the program through 
would require determination, circumspec- 
tion, and a touch of guile as well.°’ In Jan- 
uary 1943 the need was not apparent any- 
where. Gullion had eighty-five Charlottes- 
ville graduates but no assignments for 
them. Sixty graduates had been scheduled 
to go to North Africa, but the requisitions 
were canceled after the decision to leave 
civil affairs there to civilian agencies. 

The program, as Gullion and Wicker- 
sham knew better than their critics, was 
most vulnerable on the score of the quality 
of the officers nominated for training. The 
authority to commission 2,500 specialists 
from civilian life received in November 
seemed to be the most practical way to im- 
prove the quality, and in early January 
1943 on Gullion’s advice Stimson requested 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman to head a committee, composed 
mainly of non—War Department civilians, 
to select candidates for commissions in mili- 
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tary government." The committee was a 
useful device for forestalling criticism from 
the civilian agencies, but through no fault 
of its own, it was less than an immediate 
success at locating talent. The recruitment 
authority restricted the commissions to be 
granted to captains and lieutenants only 
and set the minimum age at thirty-five. 
Practically all good candidates over age 
thirty-five were well established in civilian 
jobs and carrying more prestige and au- 
thority than captains in the Army.” 
While awaiting the flow of high quality 
trainees, which in the winter of 1942-1943 
seemed all but unattainable from among 
either the military or civilians, the Military 
Government Division revised the school 
plan. Another exclusively Army-run school 
of the kind projected at Fort Oglethorpe 


-might have drawn the same fire to which 


the Charlottesville school had been sub- 
jected. Furthermore, the uncertainties of 
recruitment and of the Army’s future in 
military government combined with the 
certainty, as Gullion and his officers saw 
it, that before the war ended the Army 
would need trained officers by the thou- 
sands, necessitated a training system for the 
time being that was unobtrusive but capa- 
ble of rapid expansion. The result was the 
Civil Affairs Training Program (CATP). 

The training program, which was ex- 
pected to draw its students mostly from 
civilian life, was divided into two phases. 
The first ccnsisted of a month’s military 
and basic military government training at 
the Provost Marshal General’s School at 
Fort Custer, Michigan. In the second phase 
the students would receive three months’ 
training at one of a number of universi- 
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ties.°° The universities provided the means 
for rapid expansion. Their faculties could 
provide ccurses in many fields on short 
notice, and when training demands in- 
creased, additional universities could be 
brought into the program. 

The CATP schools offered substantially 
different training from the kind given 
at Charlottesville. Although the students 
eventually ranged in rank from second lieu- 
tenant to lieutenant colonel, most held 
junior grades and all were expected to be 
given assignments as specialists and techni- 
cians in the field instead of staff assign- 
ments for which Charlottesville provided 
training. Consequently, in the training pro- 
gram the emphasis was on information, not 
on problem-solving as at Charlottesville. 
The student spent half his time studying 
a foreign language and most of the other 
half in foreign area studies. The CATP 
graduate was expected to deal directly with 
the people in occupied areas, the Char- 
lottesville graduate primarily with his own 
and allied staffs.** 

At its inception, CATP’s most attractive 
aspect was its ultimate expandability, since 
for the time being military government 
officers seemed to be both unwanted and 
unobtainable. Charlottesville, meanwhile, 
had completed its second course at the end 
of December 1942, having graduated a 
total of 130 officers in the two courses."” 
The school’s enrollment capacity had been 

“The first universities to conduct courses were 
Yale, Harvard, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Michigan, and 
Stanford. 
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raised to 150 officers, but the prospects of 
securing that many qualified candidates 
were slight. Consequently, Wickersham 
recommended also commissioning at least 
half the Charlottesville students from civil- 
ian life. 

In March 1943 the recruitment problem 
eased somewhat when the War Depart- 
ment authorized commissioning some civil- 
ians in the field grades. In April, Gullion 
again requested permission also to accept 
individual applications from officers al- 
ready commissioned.” The first 100 CATP 
trainees entered Fort Custer at the begin- 
ning of June. By then the military govern- 
ment training program was a year old but 
had produced fewer than three hundred 
trained officers. 

The invasion of Sicily in July 1943 and 
the consequent flow of requisitions for mili- 
tary government officers finally broke the 
recruiting jam. In June, Hilldring had 
ordered the training program to draw on 
already commissioned officers to the maxi- 
mum and only fill the deficit with civilians. 
In July, he withdrew the order and in- 
structed the Military Government Division 
to accelerate its civilian recruitment to the 
originally authorized limit, 300 per 
month." In July, too, Gullion received per- 
mission to select students within the Army 
both from unit lists and through individual 
applications at a rate as high as 400 officers 
per month.” 


 Thid. 
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The value of the readily expandable pro- 
gram was proved sooner than anyone ex- 
pected. In August, the impending Italian 
surrender brought more requisitions, and 
by September the planning for the invasion 
of France plus the possibility that the Ger- 
man defeat might come sooner than pre- 
viously anticipated raised the prospect of 
vastly increased demands in the near 
future. At Charlottesville the classes were 
increased to 175 students and the course 
reduced to twelve weeks. The CATP took 
in 450 students per month, and the number 
of participating universities was increased 
to ten.”° In the last four months of 1943, 
Charlottesville and the CATP schools to- 
gether turned out more than two thousand 
graduates, thereby nearly filling the esti- 
mated wartime European requirements. 
Recruitment for the European training 
program ended in December, and the last 
European courses at the schools were com- 
pleted in April 1944. 

One problem, the accumulation of thou- 
sands of unassigned military government 
officers in the United States, never mate- 
rialized. The demand from overseas always 
more than kept pace with the output from 
the schools, the largest shipments going to 
England in January and February 1944. 
The Military Government Division could 
also claim at least to have made a monu- 
mental effort to overcome the early defi- 
ciency in student quality. The 2,000 officers 
selected for training in the last quarter of 
1943 were drawn from 25,000 nominees. 
Selectivity was even more stringent in the 
civilian recruitment with only 960 having 
been accepted out of 50,000 applicants up 


” Memo, PMG, Director, MG Div, for Director, 
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to the time civilian procurement stopped 
in October 1943.7 


The Army Is Given Control 


In creating the Civil Affairs Division, the 
War Department had given itself the 
means for directing and co-ordinating U.S. 
military government operations. Whether 
it would be able to carry out this mission 
still remained to be seen. North Africa, 
while it had hardly demonstrated the 
superiority of civilian control, had brought 
powerful civilian agencies onto the scene. 
In March 1943, the President gave Gover- 
nor Lehman’s Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation the mission of planning and 
administering U.S. relief for victims of war 
in liberated areas.‘? At the same time, an 
interdepartmental committee of civilian 
representatives under State Department 
chairmanship undertook to secure person- 
nel for overseas service and provide for 
training. The President had directed the 
committee also to determine the relation- 
ship between the civilian administration 
and military government, which it would 
supersede as soon as civil government could 
be restored.” 

The big question was how much time, 
if any, would be allotted to the military 
commander before he was required to re- 
linquish his supremacy. On the basis of the 
President’s directive, Governor Lehman at- 
tempted to set ninety days as the limit of 
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military control.* The dictum that there 
should not be two independent com- 
manders on the same battlefield had never 
carried much weight in civilian circles, and 
in 1943 the prevailing view, both civilian 
and military, of civil affairs operations 
hardly seemed to necessitate an extended 
period of tight military control. Civil affairs 
still seemed almost entirely separable from 
military operations. Civilian populations, 
friendly or enemy, were regarded as victims 
of the war, not participants in it, and their 
administration was seen as a humanitarian, 
not a punitive or even precautionary, obli- 
gation. In Army doctrine as well as U.S. 
civilian thinking, the war ended for civil- 
ians almost as soon as they passed under 
American occupation. FM 27-5 prescribed 
a military government that was “‘just, hu- 
mane, and as mild as practicable,” the ob- 
ject being to obtain an enduring peace and 
convert former enemies into friends.” The 
directive for Operation Husky, issued in 
early 1943, established “benevolence,” to 
the extent consistent with strict military re- 
quirements, as the watchword in civil 
affairs for the invasion of Sicily."* Hence, 
the welfare of the civilian populations ap- 
peared to be the predominant purpose of 
civil affairs whether administered by civil- 
ians or by the military. The one point at 
issue between them was-—aside from the 
military concern over a divided com- 
mand—who could do the better job. 
The President remained convinced that 
the job was a civilian one, and in June 
1943 he undertook to put policy-making 
and direction clearly in civilian hands. He 
proposed to establish an interdepartmental 
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policy committee, chaired by an assistant 
secretary of state, to give central direction 
to all U.S. economic operations in liber- 
ated areas. For each area, a director would 
be appointed who would occupy a similar 
central position in his own area. He would 
be subordinate to the military commander; 
but he would also receive orders directly 
from the assistant secretary of state, would 
have wide latitude and authority to act on 
his own responsibility, and would function 
as the major channel of contact for civilian 
agencies with the U.S. military and with 
the allies.** Civil affairs seemed, after all, 
to have slipped out of the War Depart- 
ment’s hands in the worst imaginable man- 
ner, namely, with the establishment of a 
second separate and complete command 
channel. Secretary Stimson protested the 
danger and “the real unwisdom” of moving 
too quickly from military to civilian author- 
ity in occupied areas; but the most the War 
Department managed to achieve was a re- 
definition that placed the area director 
nominally in the theater command 
channel. 

By the summer of 1943, however, politi- 
cal preferences, even those of the President, 
could not long resist the course of the war. 
Military governments would have to be 
established. ‘They would require men and 
resources and the means to deploy them 
when and where they were needed. The 
Army had this ability. The civilian agencies 
did not, and as the summer progressed they 
became increasingly doubtful of their own 
ability to meet the needs. Moreover, in Sep- 
tember, when the President created the 
Foreign Economic Administration to con- 
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solidate the civilian effort, these agencies 
objected as much to a unified civilian direc- 
tion as they had to War Department lead- 
ership.” In the interval, the Army had 
instituted military government in Sicily and 
parts of Italy. 

It had not been proved that in the long 
run civilians would not perform better, but 
at the moment they could not perform at 
all. On 10 November the President ac- 
knowledged this state of affairs in a letter 
to Stimson in which he stated, “Although 


” History of the CAD, War Department Special 
Staff, World War II to March 1946, bk. II, ch. 
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other agencies are preparing themselves for 
the work that must be done in connection 
with relief and rehabilitation of liberated 
areas, it is quite apparent that if prompt 
results are to be obtained the Army will 
have to assume the initial burden.” Con- 
tinuing, he assigned to the Army the plan- 
ning and execution of civil relief and 
rehabilitation “until civilian agencies are 
prepared to carry out the longer range pro- 
gram.”*° After nearly a year of uncertainty, 
the Army at last had a clear, if temporary, 
mandate. 


“Ltr, President to the Secretary of War, 10 
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CHAPTER II 


Overseas Beginnings 


A Mission Emerges 


At Casablanca in January 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, somewhat to the surprise 
of his conference partner, Prime Minister 
Winston S. Churchill, pronounced uncon- 
ditional surrender to be the goal of Ameri- 
can and British military operations against 
the Axis Powers. Although the announce- 
ment itself was apparently made, as he said 
later, on the spur of the moment, Roosevelt 
had discussed the idea of unconditional sur- 
render with the Joint Chiefs of Staff early 
in January. At the time, he had conceived 
it as being primarily a way to reassure 
Soviet Marshal Joseph V. Stalin about the 
Western Powers’ determination to carry the 
war against Germany through to the finish. 
Not thinking yet of a public announce- 
ment Roosevelt had proposed sending 
General Marshall to Moscow to inform 
Stalin that “the United Nations will con- 
tinue until they reach Berlin and that their 
only terms are unconditional surrender.””* 
Quite obviously, although he later in- 
cluded Italy and Japan in the formula, 
Germany was from the first uppermost in 
the President’s mind. For the moment, his 
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chief concern was probably maintaining 
the East-West coalition through the fight- 
ing still ahead; but he had also, whether 
intentionally or not, laid the groundwork 
for the eventual Allied occupation of Ger- 
many. Very likely, since the failure to bring 
home to the Germans the full extent of 
their defeat was considered a major mistake 
of World War I, some kind of supervision 
would have been imposed on Germany in 
any case. The demand for unconditional 
surrender made this likelihood a certainty; 
moreover, given the character of Hitler’s 
government, the demand meant that the 
war and, in its wake, Allied military gov- 
ernment would be carried into the heart 
of Germany. 

When the President and Prime Minister 
met at Casablanca, however, the Nazi 
Wehrmacht was deep in the Soviet Union, 
and neither the Russians nor the Western 
Allies were in a position to threaten Ger- 
many directly in the near future. The 
Americans and the British had agreed in 
principle in April 1942 on Operation 
RounovwpP, a cross-Channel invasion to be 
executed in the spring of 1943; but 
Rovunpup had given way to the North 
African invasion. At Casablanca the Medi- 
terranean strategy won out again, at least 
as far as Sicily was concerned. The march 
on Germany would not begin in 1943. The 
staffs, however, became all the more deter- 
mined that it should then start in 1944, 
and the conference agreed to establish in 
England a combined planning staff for a 
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cross-Channel attack in 1944. The chief of 
staff would be British; the supreme com- 
mander would be selected later.” The deci- 
sion to revive the planning for a cross- 
Channel attack had the growing American 
influence and power behind it, and before 
the year was out it would come to dominate 
the planning for the war in western 
Europe. Germany would become the target 
of military operations and, inevitably, also 
of military government. 


Theater Planning Begins 


In previous wars U.S. military govern- 
ment had always been a field operation car- 
ried out with minimum direction from 
Army headquarters. In World War II, 
War Department and General Staff inter- 
est assured central control; nevertheless, in 
this war too the field organizations emerged 
and to a substantial extent evolved inde- 
pendently of the Washington headquarters. 
The Army’s first tactical civil affairs section 
in fact antedated all but the vaguest glim- 
merings of concern for military government 
in the Army Staff. On 31 December 1941, 
V Corps (Reinforced) under Maj. Gen. 
Edmund L. Daley, then stationed at Camp 
Beauregard, Louisiana, received orders to 
prepare for shipment overseas. FM 27-5 
specified the creation of a civil affairs sec- 
tion in corps and higher staffs operating 
outside the United States, and on 4 Febru- 
ary 1942, Col. Arthur B. Wade was named 
Civil Affairs Officer, V Corps. No similar 
staff section existed or had existed since the 
early 1920s in the Army. Working from 
FM 27-5 and The Hunt Report, Colonel 
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Wade developed a V Corps civil affairs 
plan which established the section’s main 
function as being to foster and maintain 
harmonious relations between the military 
force and civilian populations in either 
friendly or occupied enemy territory. V 
Corps shipped out from Fort Dix, New 
Jersey, on 29 April 1942 and arrived in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, on 12 May.* The 
Army thus had a civil affairs section in 
being in an overseas theater one day after 
the first class assembled at Charlottesville. 

On 8 June, Headquarters, European 
Theater of Operations, U.S. Army 
(ETOUSA), assumed command of all 
U.S. Army forces in Europe. ETOUSA 
had two commanders in its first month: 
initially Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, then 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

ETOUSA was slower to recognize the 
need for a civil affairs section than V Corps 
had heen. V Corps had been formed in 
the United States to perform an indefinite 
mission; ETOUSA came into being in 
London, and if its mission was considerably 
less than precise, it knew that it would be 
engaged primarily in assembling American 
forces in the British Isles. This mission did 
not seem to establish a compelling require- 
ment for a civil affairs section. 

When a British group, the Administra- 
tion of Territories (Europe) Committee— 
began meeting in July to deal with civil 
affairs subjects relating to the planning for 
Rounpup, ETOUSA sent the theater's 
judge advocate general, Col. Edward C. 
Betts, as U.S. observer. Colonel Betts was 
impressed by the serious interest the British 
civilians and military on the AT(E) Com- 
mittee showed in occupation problems, and 
at the end of the month he recommended 
appointment of a civil affairs officer for 
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ETOUSA. On 5 August, Colonel Wade 
was transferred from V Corps to act as the 
temporary civil affairs officer for ETOUSA 
and to become, a few days later, the first 
and, for the moment, only member of a 
newly created ETOUSA civil affairs sec- 
tion. By then the AT(E) Committee had 
progressed to the appointment of a Deputy 
Chief Civil Affairs Officer (DCCAO) to 
take charge of the military planning for 
civil affairs, and on 10 August in a letter to 
Washington, Eisenhower asked for a quali- 
fied colonel whom he could appoint as a 
counterpart to the British DCCAO.* 

By August, however, Rounpup had 
given way to TorcH, the North African 
invasion, and ETOUSA’s future mission, 
if any, was becoming more nebulous. 
Colonels Betts and Wade continued to sit 
as observers on the AT(E) Committee, but 
a DCCAO was not appointed. As trained 
civil affairs officers from the first course 
at Charlottesville began to arrive in the 
theater, they were assigned to the British 
civil defense regions, where they maintained 
liaison between the regional commissioners 
and the U.S. troops. Scattered across Eng- 
land, the Civil Affairs Section, ETOUSA, 
could not begin to perform any staff func- 
tions at all until after mid-January 1943 
when seven officers, four of them recent 
Charlottesville graduates, were finally assem- 
bled at headquarters. ‘This group, however, 
after working out a study for a military 
government operation in an indetermi- 
nate area of northwestern Europe, found 
it had exhausted its resources and the staff’s 
interest as well and subsided into collecting 
library materials. In early 1943 the Civil 
Affairs Section had no coherent organiza- 
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tion and no mission other than general in- 
structions to follow the principles of FM 
27-58 

In the spring of 1943, after the 
Casablanca Conference, civil affairs at 
ETOUSA began to show signs of renewed 
life and purpose. The emergence of the 
Civil Affairs Division in Washington lent 
an inevitable prestige to civil affairs Army- 
wide that it had not had before; and the 
beginning of British War Office negotiations 
with the Dutch and Belgian exile gov- 
ernments and the Free French on the ad- 
ministration of liberated territory increased 
the possibility of ETOUSA’s opening nego- 
tiations too. In the third week of March, 
civil affairs finally emerged, on paper at 
least, as a full-fledged staff section with a 
chief civil affairs officer and more branches 
in its table of organization than it had 
qualified officers to fill.* Lt. Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews, then commanding ETOUSA, 
asked for more officers and for a chief who 
had “substance,” preferably General Wick- 
ersham, the commandant at Charlottes- 
ville, and declared that ETOUSA needed 
the strongest possible civil affairs section 
since in the long run all theaters would be 
secondary to the European Theater of 
Operations (ETO)." ETOUSA would get 
more and more officers but never the grand 
mission it was beginning to see in the 
making. 

In April a new staff appeared. Lt. Gen. 
Frederick E. Morgan, as Chief of Staff 
to the Supreme Allied Commander 
(COSSAC), began forming a combined 
British-American staff to start the cross- 
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Channel invasion planning provided for at 
Casablanca. General Morgan was assumed 
to be serving as the stand-in for a supreme 
commander yet to he appointed, who would 
be British. Maj. Gen. Ray W. Barker, as 
the first in a stream of officers from 
ETOUSA, moved over to the COSSAC 
staff to become Morgan’s deputy. 
Although General Morgan appeared at 
first to be building primary a British staff 
with an interlarding of American officers 
on detached duty from their main head- 
quarters, ETOUSA, his appointment 
marked the true beginning of operational 
civil affairs—military government prepara- 
tions, American as well as British. Until 
then civil affairs—military government had 
possessed only a nebulous staff function and 
practically no definable mission; COSSAC 
was able to supply both. While he was not 
actually told so, Morgan could and did as- 
sume that his was not just a planning staff 
but was also the nucleus for the staff that 
would eventually direct the assault on Ger- 
many. His chief mission was to draft the 
plan, first named RoUNDHAMMER and later 
OveriorD, for the projected 1944 in- 
vasion of the Continent. His responsibility 
did not end there, however; he was also 
to plan for a possible German collapse or 
partial collapse at any time before the 
spring of 1944.° The latter contingency 
made not only the planning but also the 
execution of civil affairs and military gov- 
ernment major concerns of COSSAC. 
While the terms of Morgan’s mission 
suggested the need for military government, 
one of his early conclusions as COSSAC 
was that no such capability existed. At the 
end of May, uncertain even where the ulti- 
mate responsibility lay, he reported an 
urgent requirement for a civil affairs head- 
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quarters and an operating organization 
equipped with a coherent body of policy 
procedure.” The Trent Conference, 
held in Washington earlier in the month, 
had given COSSAC a target date, 1 May 
1944, and some specific figures on forces. 
Morgan apparently assumed the civil 
affairs organization would be formed sepa- 
rately from the military command, which 
seemed to be in keeping with American and 
British thinking, but, as was to happen re- 
peatedly in the future, his request foun- 
dered in turmoil and uncertainty at the 
higher command levels. On the American 
side the argument over civilian versus mili- 
tary control was still so far from settled that 
the War Department could not have ven- 
tured a decision. Consequently, what was 
decided emerged piecemeal in the wake of 
events, the product of necessity more than 
of policy. 

In July, with no decision yet on a sepa- 
rate organization or on a branch within 
COSSAC—which General Morgan pro- 
posed in June—civil affairs suddenly 
moved into the foreground of COSSAC’s 
planning. Within days of each other, came 
the landing in Sicily and the failure of the 
German offensive against the Kursk salient 
in Russia. Henceforth the Axis would be 
on the defensive in the East and the West. 
Germany’s condition appeared strikingly 
like that of July 1918 when Ludendorff’s 
Friedenssturm halted and Germany went 
from near victory to complete defeat in less 
than four months. 

Before the end of July, COSSAC had 
orders to give first priority to the planning 
for a return to the Continent in the event 
of a partial or complete German collapse. 
Since he was to anticipate such a contin- 
gency any time after 1 August, his staff 
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would also have to be prepared to act as 
the executive agency for any operation that 
might ensue. Morgan now found himself 
with an urgent task and still no civil affairs 
staff. Meetings in June and July between 
COSSAC and ETOUSA representatives 
had produced agreement that he ought to 
have some such staff to procure uniformity 
in U.S. and British dealings with civilian 
populations; but the final authority, to the 
extent that it existed, remained vested in 
and divided between the Civil Affairs Sec- 
tion, ETOUSA, and the Civil Affairs Di- 
rectorate of the British War Office.'® 

On 28 July, in letters to the Under Sec- 
retary of State, War Office, and Head- 
quarters, ETOUSA, Morgan proposed a 
combined civil affairs section within the 
COSSAC staid and urged its early estab- 
lishment. His mission, he explained, re- 
quired him to enter and take control on 
short notice in any of a halfdozen countries, 
including Germany. Whether he might 
have to assume such control next month 
or next year he could not tell, but at the 
moment he could not do it at all. He asked 
for U.S. and British section chiefs to be 
appointed immediately. They would head 
a central executive, to be concerned with 
high policy, and a co-ordinating section, 
which would supervise groups charged with 
planning for specific countries.”* 

The COSSAC staff, meanwhile, worked 
on the various possibilities of a return to 
the Continent before the appointed date 
for OvertorD. The staff took its guidance 
from a high-level British intelligence esti- 
mate which described the German situation 
at the end of July as “verging on the des- 
perate” and predicted that in the coming 
winter Germany could suffer “an over- 
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whelming defeat and irretrievable disaster 
on the Russian front.”'” Whoever was then 
in control in Germany, the estimate con- 
tinued, would have to decide between un- 
conditional surrender or abandonment of 
the occupied territories in western and 
southern Europe in order to concentrate 
forces against the Russian advance, post- 
pone the hour of final defeat, and ensure 
the ultimate occupation of Germany by 
Anglo-American rather than by Russian 
forces.’? 

From this rather blatantly optimistic esti- 
mate, the COSSAC planners deduced three 
so-called cases to which they assigned the 
collective code name RANKIN. Cases A 
and B were concerned with the prospect 
of an invasion before 1 May 1944, the tar- 
get date for OvERLORD, to exploit a drastic 
German weakening in France and the Low 
Countries or a voluntary German with- 
drawal. Morgan especially remembered 
how unprepared the Allies had been in 
early 1917 for the German withdrawal to 
the Hindenburg Line. Case C dealt with 
the possibility of an unconditional German 
surrender.'* 

Were it not for case ©, the whole 
RANKIN plan could be dismissed as only 
one more of the waves of wishful thinking 
that had periodically swept over the West- 
ern Allies since the beginning of the war. 
Case C, however, marked a new high in 
optimism and therewith added another as- 
pect to the planning. While the first two 
cases could be handled as variations of 
OveERLoRD, RANKIN C_ was concerned 
with the end of the war, the beginning of 
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the occupation, and the reorientation of 
effort into directions which so far had not 
even been defined, much less explored. 
Moreover, even if such a situation did not 
become a reality in the near future, it was 
likely to arise sometime and perhaps sud- 
denly. When it did, COSSAC pointed out, 
combat forces might well be less useful than 
the ability to control and direct civil affairs. 
Morgan therefore requested that the British 
and United States governments, ‘“‘as a mat- 
ter of urgency,” lay down policy on mili- 
tary government in enemy territory and 
civil affairs in liberated territory and pro- 
vide resources with which to execute such 
policy. As of August 1943, he pointed out, 
he had nothing from which even to impro- 
vise a civil affairs organization.” 


A Civil Affairs Section, COSSAC 


In Rankin C, General Morgan had 
proposed an operation for which he had 
no staff to do the detailed planning, no or- 
ganization to execute any plans that might 
be made, and no policy direction on which 
to base plans in the first place. The first 
two and a reasonable substitute for the last 
would be found because they had to be 
found, but not without their appropriate 
measures of administrative agony. Without 
waiting for action elsewhere, Morgan, in 
August, took in hand the organizing of a 
civil affairs section for COSSAC. Where 
once the European theater had no civil 
affairs planning staff, it would soon have 
two, which would prove to be one too 
many. 

On 23 August, COSSAC established a 


civil affairs section under Maj. Gen. Sir 
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Roger Lumley. The COSSAC section con- 
sisted of a central organization which 
would be concerned with operational plan- 
ning for OvERLoRD and the RANKIN oper- 
ations and a planning board to direct the 
work of four ‘‘country houses,” one each 
for France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Norway. The country houses would pro- 
vide the nucleus civil affairs staffs for their 
assigned areas. No staff was created for 
Germany because COSSAC assumed that 
the United States and Britain would handle 
the occupation of Germany separately.’ 
ETOUSA assigned twenty officers to the 
Civil Affairs Section, COSSAC, leaving 
twenty-three officers in its own civil affairs 
section.** 

In August, Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
commanding ETOUSA, named Col. 
Cornelius E. Ryan the acting chief of the 
USS. Civil Affairs Staff, COSSAC."* Ryan 
was at the same time chief of the ETOUSA 
Civil Affairs Section, having replaced 
Wade a month earlier. In July, after nearly 
a year in limbo, the Civil Affairs Section, 
ETOUSA, had finally found a firm billet 
in the special staff. At the end of the month 
it had established a table of organization 
consisting of four planning branches—civil- 
ian relief, military government, economics, 
and personnel and training—and a fifth 
branch—area_ research—which was con- 
ceived as having an operating as well as 
a planning function since it would be con- 
cerned with areas to be occupied, including 
Germany.’* The section’s directive gave it 
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responsibility for planning military govern- 
ment in all enemy and enemy-occupied 
areas in the European theater, authority 
to recommend general and specific policies 
for military government, and control of 
civilian supplies and _ civil affairs 
personnel.”° 

The question then was on which of the 
two sections would the mantle of responsi- 
bility eventually fall. The Civil Affairs Sec- 
tion, ETOUSA, assumed that COSSAC, 
when it became an active command, would 
be predominantly British with a British 
commander and Americans in the minority 
on the staff. ETOUSA would then still 
have to represent the War Department in 
the European theater and at least control 
the supplies, training, and transportation 
of American forces in the theater. The 
ETOUSA section was particularly em- 
phatic on the score of representing the U.S. 
interest in the combined planning. The 
British side of COSSAC, the Civil Affairs 
Section maintained, was already seeking to 
dominate the planning by drawing on the 
resources of British governmental agencies, 
which it had close at hand, and by present- 
ing the Americans with faits accompli in 
the form of papers on important and com- 
plicated subjects on which British experts 
outside the COSSAC staff had obviously 
worked for months. The Americans were 
expected either to come forward on short 
notice with something better or to accept 
the British position. ETOUSA, the Civil 
Affairs Section urged, should therefore be 
invited by the British to observe all prelimi- 
nary conferences and negotiations; should 
be the channel of communication from the 
Civil Affairs Division, War Department, to 
the U.S. element in COSSAC; and should 
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review all plans, directives, and agreements 
put out by COSSAC. 

The position of the Civil Affairs Section, 
ETOUSA, however, seemed bound to be- 
come completely precarious if COSSAC 
became a full-fledged combined command. 
As Maj. E. R. Baltzell, who had been 
ETOUSA’s civil affairs liaison officer with 
COSSAG, predicted, once the Supreme 
Commander was appointed he would have 
full authority in planning as well as opera- 
tions; consequently, the Civil Affairs Sec- 
tion, ETOUSA, would not have any 
functions left to perform, except possibly 
minor ones in connection with the United 
Kingdom and Iceland.” Since the decision 
on the Supreme Commander had not yet 
been announced, Headquarters, ETOUSA, 
on 13 September, tentatively confirmed the 
Civil Affairs Section as the final channel 
of civil affairs authority in the theater with 
responsibility for all phases of planning for 
civil affairs in combined operations.” 

The whole question was reopened in 
October when COSSAC revised its ap- 
proach to civil affairs. The country house 
organization had been modeled on the 
Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territory (AMGOT) created for Italy, 
under which the military governor was sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Commander, but 
AMGOT itself was otherwise completely 
separate from the combat forces. Under the 
AMGOT concept the country houses 
would each have evolved into civil affairs 
headquarters, practically national military 
administrations for their assigned countries; 
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but, except for Germany, the countries of 
western Europe would be liberated, not 
occupied, and according to a decision of the 
Quebec Conference in August, were to be 
returned to their native governments as 
soon as possible. AMGOT, moreover, after 
it went into action in Italy in September, 
rapidly began to look like a prize example 
_of the fallacy of permitting two independent 
commands in the same theater. Addition- 
ally, COSSAC soon realized that the 
country houses would impose a tremendous 
drain on personnel. Each would have a full 
staff of experts in all civil affairs fields, 
virtual shadow governments for a_ half 
dozen or more countries.” 

Although its demise would not be as 
complete as was then intended, the country 
house era in COSSAC came to an end in 
late October. On the 13th, Col. Karl R. 
Bendetsen became Chief Staff Officer 
(U.S.) for Civil Affairs, COSSAC. With 
this assignment, the American side of the 
Civil Affairs Section, COSSAC, and the 
Civil Affairs Section, ETOUSA, were 
separated. Until then Colonel Ryan had 
headed both. En route to London, 
Bendetsen had spent five days in Washing- 
ton. He said later, he had spent the time 
reading reports, and no particular form of 
civil affairs organization had been recom- 
mended to him.** But it could hardly have 
been unknown to him that the Civil Affairs 
Division, War Department, was not happy 
with the dual command channels AMGOT 
had created, and within days after his 
arrival in the theater, Bendetsen began dis- 
mantling the country houses. He gave as 
his reason the Supreme Gommander’s need 
for a single compact staff that could deal in 
broad principles. He was also concerned, 
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he reported, about ETOUSA’s place in 
civil affairs. If ETOUSA received a civil 
affairs mission, he maintained, part of 
COSSAC’s area planning would obviously 
be useless.”* 

The projected abolition of the country 
houses brought with it the first truly signifi- 
cant development in civil affairs doctrine 
of the war. Civil affairs and military gov- 
ernment finally achieved integration into 
the operating military forces. Within 
COSSAC, the change was described as 
being from a static, regional approach to 
a mobile plan. In other words, civil affairs 
would move with the combat troops and 
be part of the continuing operation, not 
just a substitute for native government in 
liberated and occupied areas.”° Until then, 
considered in hoth civilian and military 
circles as primarily a rear area and postwar 
activity, civil affairs would find a place in 
the war itself. : 

The revised COSSAC concept of civil 
affairs for a few days seemed also to 
breathe new life into ETOUSA’s prospect 
of acquiring an operational civil affairs 
mission. At the end of the month General 
Devers proposed that COSSAC assume re- 
sponsibility for all combined planning and 
ETOUSA take responsibility for planning 
and the conduct of civil affairs by U.S. 
forces." What was not yet known in the 
theater was that at Quebec in August the 
President and the Prime Minister had de- 
cided that the Supreme Commander 
should be an American. By early Novem- 
ber, with the Tehran Conference in the 
offing, the naming of the Supreme Com- 
mander was becoming urgent, and his ap- 
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pointment would automatically finish off 
ETOUSA as an operational command.” 
On 12 November the Civil Affairs Division 
(CAD) advised Devers that COSSAC 
henceforth would speak with final author- 
ity on all civil affairs matters, and the U.S. 
side of COSSAC would be the War De- 
partment’s channel of communication. The 
Civil Affairs Section, ETOUSA, would be 
absorbed into the Ist (later 12th) U.S. 
Army Group.” 


Toward a Plan 


Although COSSAC achieved a civil 
affairs planning capability late and a clear 
mandate to do such planning even later, it 
had, nevertheless, by the end of the year 
1943 laid the foundations for civil affairs 
in northwest Europe and for military gov- 
ernment in Germany. One major step was 
the decision already mentioned for a mobile 
civil affairs organization. Another was the 
projected division of the German territory 
to be occupied by the Western Allies into 
a northwestern (British) zone and a south- 
western (American) zone, which aroused 
such prolonged controversy at so high a 
level that it will have to be left for discus- 
sion elsewhere. The rest of COSSAC’s 
work for the most part took the form of 
single, often random-seeming decisions, but 
ones necessary to the construction of a 
coherent organization and plan. In each 
instance the COSSAC staff was literally 
striking out into unexplored territory. 


* Ltr, Sec of War to President’s Special Assistant, 
10 Nov 43, in Department of State, The Con- 
ferences at Cairo and Tehran, 1943, in “Foreign 
Relations of the United States” (Washington, D.C., 
1961). 
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In the last quarter of 1943 Rankin C 
continued to be COSSAC’s main concern. 
Its object was conceived as being to occupy 
areas on the Continent, particularly in Ger- 
many, from which the British and Ameri- 
can forces could enforce the terms of 
surrender. Of the probable civil affairs 
tasks, the foremost seemed to be to maintain 
law and order. A German surrender was 
scarcely conceivable without also either a 
collapse or overthrow of the Nazi regime; 
consequently, the country might be found 
to have very little in the way of a function- 
ing government or none at all. Additionally 
the defeat could be expected to set off a 
massive movement of people as the German 
troops still scattered across Europe from the 
North Cape to Crete attempted to make 
their way home, as millions of prisoners of 
war and displaced persons took to the roads 
out of Germany, and possibly as the Ger- 
mans themselves fled in panic from their 
most feared enemy, the Russians. The econ- 
omy, on the other hand, having survived 
four years of war, was expected to be able 
to provide adequately for the country after 
the surrender.*° 

Having postulated the conditions under 
which military government in Germany 
might expect to operate, the COSSAC staff 
also undertook to define its purpose. FM 
27-5 had recommended benevolence to- 
ward both friendly and enemy populations. 
In the COSSAC thinking a sterner line 
emerged and with it the germ of what was 
to become a fundamental assumption in 
all later planning for the occupation, 
namely, that for the Germans hostilities 
would not necessarily end when the shoot- 
ing stopped. The purpose of military gov- 
ernment in Germany would be to assist the 
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military commander to impose his will on 
the enemy, and the first concern would be 
to help maintain the striking power of the 
military forces by controlling movements 
of people and by preventing disease and 
disorder. Relief, an important function in 
liberated Allied territory, would be re- 
stricted in Germany “to those measures 
which the Supreme Allied Commander 
may specifically direct to prevent a general 
breakdown of civil life and the spread of 
disease.””** 

The most difficult practical question 
Rankin C raised was one of means. A 
German surrender could create a sudden 
need for a full-blown civil affairs organiza- 
tion to administer all of western Europe. 
The first proposal, in October 1943, was 
to form a combined U.S.—British civil 
affairs military government force totaling 
5,000 officers and enlisted men. A month 
later, as the Rankin plan began to take 
shape, the number was increased to 2,400 
U.S. officers, 5,000 U.S. enlisted men, 
2,500 British officers, and 4,500 British of 
other ranks.** The choice General Morgan 
then faced seemed to be either to call into 
being so large a force and risk there being 
no assignments for it for months, possibly 
even years, or to go ahead and draft plans 
which he knew he could not execute. For- 
tunately, the choice was not quite as stark 
as it appeared. The British contingent 
could be assembled at fairly short notice 
if RANKIN C were to materialize suddenly. 
A British civil affairs school at Wimbledon 
had been training officers since February 
1943 and returning them to their original 
units or to civilian life. They could be 
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quickly recalled.** The Americans were a 
different case. They and all their equip- 
ment would have to be assembled in the 
United States and brought across the At- 
lantic. Morgan saw no alternative but to 
accept the risk that they might have to be 
“kept hanging about” for a long time as 
the price for having them at hand if they 
were suddenly needed.** 

On 5 October, General Devers alerted 
General Hilldring to the impending re- 
quirement to ship the entire projected U.S. 
civil affairs contingent to England.* The 
first arrivals could not be expected before 
January 1944, just barely in time if a disas- 
trous winter in Russia forced a German 
surrender. If not, the U.S. civil affairs per- 
sonnel would have to wait and go back to 
school in England. ETOUSA would make 
space available in the American Schools 
Center at Shrivenham, sixty miles due west 
of London, which already housed a variety 
of other ETOUSA schools ranging from 
cooking and baking to military intelligence. 
On 1 December, Col. Cuthbert P. Stearns, 
as commandant, activated the Civil Affairs 
Center at Shrivenham. The Civil Affairs 
Center would be responsible not only for 
training but for the entire U.S. field orga- 
nization for civil affairs in the European 
theater.** The first group of trainees, forty 
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officers, arrived at Shrivenham on 13 Jan- 
uary 1944,%7 

In December 1943, with the announce- 
ment of General Eisenhower’s appointment 
as Supreme Commander, the COSSAC 
phase of combined planning drew to a 
close. On the 13th COSSAC published 
what was to be the most important docu- 
ment on civil affairs produced during its 
tenure, the Standard Policy and Procedure 
for Combined Civil Affairs Operations in 
Northwest Europe. Divided into three 
parts, one dealing with nomenclature and 
organization and two with operations in 
the field (on Allied and on enemy terri- 
tory), the Standard Policy and Procedure 
was designed to reconcile American and 
British practices and policies as far as they 
were then known. As such, it was mostly 
a routine compilation distinguishable only 
by its subject matter from dozens of similar 
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staff manuals. What made it a civil affairs 
milestone was that it assigned full control 
of and responsibility for civil affairs and 
military government to the military com- 
manders, from the Supreme Commander 
on down. In the European theater, civil 
affairs was to have no existence separate 
from the combat commands. In occupied 
enemy territory the Supreme Commander 
would be the military governor and would 
delegate appropriate authority to his sub- 
ordinate commanders, who would then 
bear the responsibility in their own areas. 
The chief object would be to maintain con- 
ditions among the civilian population 
which would at least not hinder military 
operations and if possible assist them; and 
the task of the civil affairs staffs and de- 
tachments would be to relieve the combat 
troops of civil commitments.”* 


% (1) SHAEF, Standard Policy and Procedure 
for Combined Civil Affairs Operations in North- 
west Europe, 13 Dec 43, in SHAEF, SGS, 014.1. 
(2) Report on Standard Policy and Procedure 
[no date], in SHAEF G-5, 32. 


CHAPTER III 


Washington Versus London 


The AT(E) Committee and CCAC 


What strategy is to military operations, 
policy is to civil affairs and military govern- 
ment. Policy lends form and purpose to the 
government of occupied and liberated terri- 
tory and is ultimately as much concerned 
with winning wars as the military strategy 
itself. Washington and London both were 
aware of this fact, and neither questioned 
the extension of the partnership developed 
in the war to the formulation of civil affairs 
and military government policy. The part- 
nership was not one without differences, 
however, and the partners were not without 
independent ambitions; civil affairs and 
military government gave ample scope to 
both. 

The first organization, either British or 
American, to be concerned specifically with 
defining civil affairs policy was the Admin- 
istration of Territories (Europe) Commit- 
tee. The AT(E) Committee traced its 
origins back to the early planning for 
Rounpur in the spring of 1942. As a com- 
mittee of the British War Office, it held 
its first meeting on 2 July 1942 under the 
chairmanship of the Permanent Under Sec- 
retary for War, Sir Frederick E. Boven- 
schen. By then Rounnup, after a_ brief 
period of combined planning, was reverting 
to the British while the Americans took up 
the planning for the North Africa opera- 
tion. Although the AT(E) Committee was 
entirely British, under its terms of reference 
it assumed broad authority to devise policy 
that would “ensure efficient civil adminis- 


tration of the territories liberated in Europe 
as the result of operations by forces of the 
United Nations” and to maintain contact 
for this purpose with the Allied exile gov- 
ernments and with ETOUSA. 

Rounopup, never much in favor with the 
British Chiefs of Staff, quickly fell into 
abeyance, but the AT(E) Committee met 
regularly after July 1942, concerning itself 
chiefly with relief and with the negotiation 
of civil affairs agreements with the exile gov- 
ernments. The occupation of Germany as 
yet seemed too remote to be pertinent. At 
its first meeting the committee agreed to 
arrange for an ETOUSA representative to 
sit in on future meetings; therefore, from 
the third meeting on, at least one liaison 
officer from ETOUSA attended—first 
Colonel Betts, later Colonel Wade, and for 
a time both. Their instructions were to at- 
tend the meetings “without accepting the 
responsibility of making final decisions 
which have not already received the ap- 
proval of this headquarters.”? The Ameri- 
cans’ status was uncertain from the begin- 
ning. The British apparently wanted to re- 
gard the men as full-fledged members. 
ETOUSA seems at first to have intended 
to negotiate with the committee through 
them but, as the American concern with 
Rounvup declined in the summer of 1942, 
came to regard them merely as observers.” 

* Staniforth, “The Administration of Territories 
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The revival of the cross-Channel attack 
in early 1943 raised, more urgently than 
the 1942 approach to Rounpup had, the 
question of combined civil affairs planning 
for northwestern Europe. In April, the rep- 
resentatives of the British Chiefs of Staff 
on the Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS) 
proposed that civil affairs policy-planning 
during the period of military control be 
delegated to the AT(E) Committee and 
that special War Department representa- 
tives be assigned to sit on the committee. For 
the subsequent period of civilian control 
they proposed the creation of a com- 
mittee in Washington under State Depart- 
ment leadership composed of interested 
British and U.S. civilian agencies including 
War Department and CCS _ representa- 
tives. The U.S. Joint Chiefs objected that 
the British proposals would create a dual 
chain of command and jeopardize the 
hard-fought principle of military necessity. 
They proposed, instead, the creation of a 
combined civil affairs committee to func- 
tion under the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
with authority both to formulate directives 
to commanders in the field and to co-ordi- 
nate the activities of U.S. and British civil- 
ian agencies.* 

Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS) did not comment specifically on the 
AT(E) Committee, the Americans clearly 
indicated that they did not regard it as a 
suitable vehicle for combined civil affairs 
planning. On 13 April, at a meeting in the 
U.S. Embassy in London, the Gommand- 
ing General, ETOUSA, at the time Gen- 
eral Andrews, expressed the American view 


°Memo, Representatives of Br, CofS (CCS 
190/1), 11 Apr 43, in CAD 092 (3-22-43), sec. 
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that COSSAC would handle all plans for 
cross-Channel operations and, thus, would 
supersede the AT(E) Committee. Two 
weeks later, Colonel Wade reported that 
the committee had completed the estimates 
for the military phase in cross-Channel 
operations and was moving on to long- 
range planning which did not concern 
ETOUSA; he recommended, therefore, 
that active ETOUSA participation on the 
committee be withdrawn.*® 

The Americans had, in fact, come to re- 
gard civil affairs as a unilateral concern 
and the AT(E) Committee as a British 
committee with which they might exchange 
opinion but could not negotiate, since 
neither ETOUSA nor the War Depart- 
ment itself had anybody authorized to do 
so at the time. Consequently, while in the 
British view the AT(E) Committee per- 
formed a valuable and needed service for 
the alliance, the Americans saw in it an 
attempt to pre-empt the civil affairs plan- 
ning in the British interest, particularly 
after the committee and its most ac- 
tive offshoot, the Shipping and Supply Sub- 
Committee, began to concentrate on relief 
and seemed about to assign the furnishing 
of relief supplies to the United States and 
their distribution to British agencies. The 
overt American objections to the AT(E) 
Committee were that it renewed the danger 
of civilian interference in the military phase 
and that civil affairs ought to be in exactly 
the same command channel as the tactical 
troops, namely, under the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff.° 

Toward the end of May, the British War 
Office agreed with two provisos, to accept 
a combined civil affairs committee in 
Washington under the CCS. In the first 
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proviso the War Office required exemption 
from combined control for recovered terri- 
tories which had originally been possessions 
of the United Kingdom, the Dominions, 
or the United States. In the second it in- 
sisted on expanding the AT(E) Committee 
into a fully combined committee “with 
strong U.S. representation which must be 
fully authorized to speak for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” Within less than a week, the 
Civil Affairs Division of the U.S. War De- 
partment had recast the JCS proposal to 
incorporate the British provisos, but the 
agreement in principle thus easily reached 
was to meet far rougher going when it 
came to writing a charter for a combined 
civil affairs committee. In a foretaste of 
similar arguments to come, the British and 
Americans fell to debating hypothetical as- 
pects of the first British proviso, meanwhile 
ignoring the immediate and practical im- 
plications of the second. 

On 3 July, after nearly a month’s inten- 
sive discussion, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff approved a tentative charter for the 
Combined Civil Affairs Committee 
(CCAC). Paragraph 6, concerned with 
CCAC authority in areas in which one or 
the other of the partners claimed sover- 
eignty, was still undergoing revision; but 
since the CCAC would not have to deal 
with any such problems for awhile, it could 
function adequately without the para- 
graph.* On 7 July, General Marshall au- 
thorized General Devers to appoint an 
officer from the ETOUSA staff to serve 
as U.S. member of the AT(E)} Commit- 
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tee.” In Washington, the CCAC held its 
first formal meeting on the 15th under the 
chairmanship of Assistant Secretary of War 
John J. McCloy, but by then the CCAC 
was already quickly lapsing into a state of 
paralysis. 

Some weeks before, the AT(E) Commit- 
tee had sent to Washington a draft civil 
affairs agreement with Norway. According 
to their understanding of the CCAC char- 
ter, the British expected the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs to review the document and return 
it to London, where the combined negotia- 
tions would be completed by the U.S. rep- 
resentation on the AT(E) Committee. The 
Americans insisted on prior submission to 
the CCAC, which they maintained consti- 
tuted the final authority in civil affairs de- 
cisions.’° Until then neither side had fully 
enlightened the other as to its interpretation 
of the charter. The British now revealed 
that they considered the AT(E) Commit- 
tee to be the principal combined planning 
agency for all civil affairs operations based 
in the United Kingdom, hence for all of 
northwestern Europe.*t The Americans, on 
the other hand, had never intended to 
recognize the AT(E) Committee as a com- 
bined agency. In recommending approval 
of U.S. membership on the committee Gen- 
eral Hilldring had stated, “it does not ap- 
pear to be desirable to have the War 
Department recognize and be a part of any 
agreements which are made by the War 
Office Committee [AT (E)].”” 

Subsequently, through the summer, the 
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combined planning degenerated into a tug 
of war over the Norwegian agreement, with 
the Americans insisting that one way or an- 
other, no matter how fleetingly, the paper 
had to pass through the CCAC and with 
the British staunchly refusing to have the 
CCAC lay so much as a finger on it. By 
mid-September the frustration reached 
such intensity that General Hilldring con- 
templated a direct assault on the AT(E) 
Committee. To General Barker, chief of 
the U.S. element in COSSAC, he expressed 
the opinion that the AT(E) Committee no 
longer had “any real function to perform” 
(because primary responsibility for com- 
bined planning was vested in the CCS and 
CCAC) and, therefore, if Barker con- 
sidered it politically expedient, the U.S. 
representative on the committee ought to 
be withdrawn.** The suggestion was not 
acted upon, though it almost certainly 
would eventually have been had the com- 
mittee not resolved on its own accord in 
October to suspend its meetings while the 
War Office and Foreign Office reassessed 
its relationship to the CCAC."* 


The EAC and CCAC(L) 


In Moscow the Tripartite Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, under a secret protocol 
signed on 1 November 1943, created the 
European Advisory Commission (EAC) 
and charged it with tripartite planning on 
questions pertaining to the occupation. At 
the conference, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Sir Anthony Eden, and Soviet 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
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Vyacheslav M. Molotov had been mostly 
concerned with the agenda for the forth- 
coming Big Three conference at Tehran. 
Hull and Eden, however, had also hoped 
to begin establishing, for the last stage of 
the war against Germany, something like 
the collaboration that had existed between 
the Western Allies since 1941 but had so 
far not been attained with the Soviet 
Union. Since OverRLorp would meet the 
long-standing Soviet demand for a full- 
scale second front, the development of com- 
mon approaches and objectives not only 
for the war but also for the period after 
the victory seemed both possible and neces- 
sary. The British and American thinking 
on the RANKIN plan, since it presupposed 
a German surrender before Western forces 
were on the Continent, even lent a degree 
of urgency to tripartite agreement on occu- 
pation policy. 

The Americans and British were pleased, 
and a trifle surprised, to find the Russians 
willing to discuss postwar questions, but the 
Americans were much less pleasantly sur- 
prised when Eden proposed that the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission have its seat in 
London and be the vehicle for tripartite 
decisions. The Americans saw in this pro- 
posal an attempt to replace the faltering 
AT(E) Committee with a more powerful 
body and capture for London the entire 
field of postwar planning. The Russians, 
for their part, were quite willing to partici- 
pate in broad decision-making for areas of 
primary concern to the Western Allies but 
gave no indication that they would recipro- 
cate where areas of direct interest to them 
were concerned. As finally drafted, the 
terms of reference of the EAC were left 
sufficiently indefinite to accommodate both 
the British expectations and the American 
and Soviet reservations. ‘“The Commis- 
sion,” the Moscow protocol stated, “will 
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study and make joint recommendations to 
the three Governments upon European 
questions connected with the termination 
of hostilities which the three Governments 
may consider appropriate to refer to it.”’* 

The European Advisory Commission was 
to meet in London. Eden, on his return 
from Moscow, named as United Kingdom 
delegate Assistant Under Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office Sir William Strang, 
who was already thoroughly familiar with 
the British thinking on postwar plans. As 
the seat for the commission, the British gov- 
ernment renovated and redecorated the 
palatial Lancaster House to make it “a 
building where medium-sized international 
conferences could be held in conditions 
worthy of a great capital.”’® Strang’s was 
a full-time appointment and the British 
were somewhat chagrined when the United 
States and the Soviet Union appointed as 
their delegates their ambassadors in Lon- 
don, John G. Winant and Fedor T. Gousev, 
who would both continue to perform their 
ambassadorial duties.”’ 

In the War Department, the creation of 
the EAC aroused severe misgivings, par- 
ticularly after reports from London de- 
scribed the preparations to house it as being 
made on a scale extensive enough to ac- 
commodate ‘ta major interallied organiza- 
tion.”?® Moreover, no matter what the 
eventual scope of the EAC, it would inevi- 
tably lend a political aspect to civil affairs 
and military government. The Supreme 
Commander, when he was appointed, 
would from the beginning not be guided 
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solely by military considerations and inter- 
national law but would be saddled with 
and constantly have to adjust his plans to 
any developments in national or interna- 
tional policy conveyed to him either by the 
governments or through the EAC. The 
War Department, in turn, would have to 
accept increased State Department influ- 
ence in civil affairs and military govern- 
ment planning.”® 

In November, the tug of war between 
Washington and London brought civil 
affairs planning outside of COSSAC to a 
standstill. After General Barker reported 
that the AT(E) Committee “unhappily,” 
he said, was not as defunct as the Ameri- 
cans had thought, ETOUSA acted to 
hasten the committee’s demise by with- 
drawing the U.S. representative.” The 
British, on the other hand, now wanted the 
CCAC transferred to London and, to em- 
phasize their desire, ordered their represen- 
tatives on the committee to refuse to talk 
about anything having to do with Europe. 
For several weeks the CCAC ceased meet- 
ing altogether. Caught between the with- 
drawal of U.S. recognition and its own 
government’s pursuit of more important 
prizes, the AT(E) Committee finally be- 
came a causalty of the struggle. It held its 
last meeting on 2 December. 

After Hull returned from Moscow, Stim- 
son undertook to impress on the President 
before his departure for Tehran the War 
Department’s antipathy toward a strong 
EAC.* Later in the month, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War McCloy went along as a 
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member of the United States delegation to 
preliminary talks with the British in Cairo 
to argue the case for the Washington 
CCAC. On the British side, the Prime 
Minister had been briefed to urge the 
CCAC’s transfer to London.” 

The President and the Prime Minister 
did not take up the matters either of the 
EAC or the CCAC, but McCloy found 
Eden eager to talk about both and, in the 
end, came away believing he had gotten 
what he needed. When McCloy complained 
about the British CCAC representatives’ 
tongues being tied, Eden replied that if the 
United States agreed to treat the EAC 
seriously he would see to it that the tongues 
were loosened. In return for support of the 
EAC, Eden proposed to have the commis- 
sion’s recommendations submitted to the 
CCAC for comment, give up the attempt 
to have the CCAC shifted to London, and 
allow the British representatives in the 
CCAC to participate fully in decisions re- 
lated to operations based in the United 
Kingdom.”* 

In subsequent talks both with Eden and 
with the War Office Director of Civil 
Affairs, Maj. Gen. S. W. Kirby, McCloy 
explained the War Department’s desire to 
keep the civil affairs control in Washington 
as a necessity of U.S. domestic policy. He 
asked Eden to avoid playing up the EAC 
as the “great decider” of all postwar ques- 
tions, and he told General Kirby that isola- 
tionism and anti-British feelings were far 
from dead in the United States and would 
increase if the decisions were being made 
in London. He indicated to both that the 
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War Department was not as much inter- 
ested in where the decisions were actually 
made as it was in preserving the appear- 
ance of having them emanate from Wash- 
ington. Hence, the CCAC would have to 
stay in Washington, even if most of the de- 
cisions were made in London and only fun- 
neled throughWashington.** 

The spirit of Cairo, such as it was, did 
not outlast the meeting. On 14 December, 
the War Department, apparently not 
aware that the AT(E) Committee was de- 
funct, directed ETOUSA to make certain 
that any U.S. personnel who might attend 
meetings of the committee did not take an 
active part in the discussions; a week later 
the U.S. civil affairs officers in COSSAC 
received orders not to attend AT(E) Com- 
mittee meetings at all.* On 5 January 
1944, anticipating the first formal session 
of the EAC early in the new year, Adm. 
William D. Leahy sent the JCS guidelines 
for the U.S. delegation of the EAC to Sec- 
retary Hull. “The EAC,” Leahy wrote, 
“from the U.S. point of view is an important 
body, whose functioning and development 
should be guided and maintained in ac- 
cordance with the U.S. concept as to the 
scope of its activities and the manner of 
its operation.” The scope, from the JCS 
point of view, was to be narrow, with a 
tight rein kept on the manner of operation. 
“The EAC,” Leahy continued, “should 
keep strictly within the letter and spirit of 
its directive and in so doing in particular 
avoid problems relating to the conduct of 
military operations and concerning civil 
affairs of liberated or enemy territory prior 
to the end of hostilities.” The JCS strictures 
further required that Ambassador Winant 
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submit “all studies and proposed recom- 
mendations of the EAC” for approval by 
appropriate U.S. agencies before making 
commitments on them and that all ques- 
tions involving military matters “either 
directly or indirectly” be passed on by the 
JCS, the theater commander, or the War 
or Navy Departments as appropriate.”* The 
State Department had, in fact, in its in- 
structions to Winant already excluded the 
period of hostilities from the EAC’s area 
of discussion, and the President had earlier, 
according to Hull, warned against allowing 
the EAC to arrogate to itself the general 
field of postwar organization. Conse- 
quently, in the U.S. concept as transmitted 
to Winant, the EAC could have at the out- 
set only two functions: to draft the sur- 
render documents for Germany and her 
allies and to devise the Allied control ma- 
chinery to be imposed after the surrender.” 

On his return to London, General Kirby 
found understanding for the American at- 
titude as expressed by Assistant Secretary 
McCloy but no inclination to abandon the 
struggle for control of civil affairs. The 
most the War Office would concede was 
the formation of a second CCAC in Lon- 
don possessing the authority formerly 
claimed for the AT(E) Committee, 
namely, control of civil affairs and military 
government in operations based in the 
United Kingdom. In January, Sir Freder- 
ick Bovenschen went to Washington to try 
to secure agreement on these terms.”* Sir 
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Frederick’s mission was, as the British 
official historian stated, “‘on paper, entirely 
successful.” On 29 January, the CCS ap- 
proved a new CCAC charter. Under it the 
Washington committee was to recommend 
general civil affairs policies to the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and be responsible 
for broad civil affairs planning. A Lon- 
don committee—CCAC(L)—was created 
which was to give guidance and make 
recommengations to the European and 
Mediterranean theater commanders 
(“within the framework of CCS direc- 
tives”), resolve questions raised by the 
theater commanders (“not requiring sub- 
mission to the CCS’), and make recom- 
mendations to the CCS.*° The new charter, 
like the old, skirted the main question: 
Where did the ultimate authority really lie? 

The first EAC meeting, on 14 January, 
and the approval of the CCAC(L) charter 
two weeks later completed the formative 
period of the Allied and combined plan- 
ning agencies for the occupation of Ger- 
many. In neither instance was there or 
would there ever be a full consensus on the 
role of the two bodies. In the EAC, the 
Soviet interpretation of the commission’s 
terms of reference soon proved to be more 
restrictive even than that of the United 
States. The CCAC(L), excluded from 
broad planning by the Washington com- 
mittee and from decisions in the theater 
by SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Force), held only seven for- 
mal meetings, and these with its American 
members under orders to see that the com- 
mittee accomplished as little as possible.” 
The Washington CCAC emerged as the 
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principal combined civil affairs and mili- 
tary government planning agency; but the 
authority to decide major issues, the subject 
of the struggle between Washington and 
London, for the most part remained outside 
its grasp. The Norwegian agreement never 
was submitted to the CCAC nor were the 
civil affairs agreements with other occupied 
countries. After the British failed to have 
the agreements adopted in the EAC, the 
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United States, the United Kingdom, and 
(for Norway) the Soviet Union negotiated 
identically worded but separate agreements 
with the countries concerned.*” For the 
military government of Germany the 
CCAC would provide the appearance but 
little substance of combined policy. 


* Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Supreme Command 


SHAEF Concentrates on OVERLORD 


General Eisenhower arrived in London 
on 15 January 1944 to begin converting 
the COSSAC staff into the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF). Planning would continue for 
months yet, but now with troops and a 
solid purpose. OvERLORD was coming to 
the fore. The hope of an early German col- 
lapse, strong in the fall, had dwindled with 
the arrival of winter. At the turn of the 
year COSSAC had put aside Rankin C, 
and shifted to Rankin B, a projected 
lodgment on the Continent in the event 
of a German withdrawal from France. 
COSSAC completed a directive for RANKIN 
B on 14 January. By then, however, the 
Germans were reinforcing France, and a 
voluntary withdrawal to the West Wall 
was becoming very unlikely. SHAEF’s con- 
cern would be with OvERLOorD, the invasion 
and drive into Germany, although the 
RANKIN conditions, a sudden partial or 
complete German collapse, could not be 
put entirely out of mind.* 

In the Rankin operations, civil affairs 
and military government would have been 
paramount from the first. Under OVERLORD 
they would be subsidiary until the issue 
had been decided in the field, but ultimately 
no less essential. RANKIN would have re- 
sulted in an improvised occupation with 


*Memo, Combined Planners (SHAEF), sub: 
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limited forces probably not capable of 
reaching into Germany beyond the coastal 
cities and the line of the Rhine River. Even 
such a limited occupation, however, pre- 
supposed control with token forces and, 
hence, would have required a complete 
absence of German resistance and Soviet 
interference, especially the latter, since the 
Russians would probably have the over- 
whelming preponderance of strength on 
the scene. OvERLaRD, on the other hand, 
would array fully operational U.S. and 
British forces on the Continent and, whether 
opposed or under so-called RANKIN condi- 
tions, would very likely culminate in a deep 
sweep into Germany. SHAEF would com- 
mand the assault on Hitler’s “Fortress 
Europe” and be the executive organ for 
establishing the occupation. Therefore, 
OVERLORD would require a military govern- 
ment able to operate in the wake of battle 
almost side by side with the frontline troops 
as well as to govern a defeated Germany 
from top to bottom. Either was a massive 
enough undertaking in its own right. 
Doing both required answers to questions 
that had so far barely been raised. 


Civil Affairs Becomes G—-5 


Under COSSAG, civil affairs had found 
solid acceptance in principle but had re- 
mained an anomaly in the staff structure. 
COSSAC had used the American “G” sys- 
tem but had not assigned a G number to 
civil affairs. In October 1943, the country 
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houses had given way to the Civil Affairs 
Division, COSSAC, which consisted of a 
small planning staff to work on the 
RANKIN plans and six advisory branches. 
The branches, made up of the former coun- 
try house personnel, were designated by 
function: legal, fiscal, supply, governmental 
affairs, economic affairs, and information. 
Their assignment had been to produce in- 
structions for subordinate commands and 
to reconcile U.S. and British civil affairs- 
military government policies, that is, to 
write a combined manual—the Standard 
Policy and Procedure.” 

In November, the War Department had 
authorized two general officers, ninety 
other officers, five warrant officers, and six- 
teen enlisted men for the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion, COSSAC; but in the third week of 
the month only fifteen officers and one war- 
rant officer had been assigned.* In the 
branches, which numbered nearly two 
hundred officers, the Americans were only 
sparsely represented. Late in November, 
Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry, who had 
served in military government in Sicily and 
Italy, became the ranking U.S. civil affairs 
officer in COSSAC and coequal chief of 
the Civil Affairs Division with General 
Lumley. 

Although COSSAC had, in the Stan- 
dard Policy and Procedure, stipulated a 
complete fusion of civil affairs-military 
government with the military command, 
it had in the Civil Affairs Division in fact 
maintained what amounted to a separate 
staff too diverse in its functions to be inte- 
grated with the military command. Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff, Maj. Gen. Walter 
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GENERAL SMITH. (Photograph taken 
in 1946.) 


Bedell Smith, on his arrival in London 
early in January immediately recognized 
the latent similarity to AMGOT, toward 
which he had not developed the antipathy 
that prevailed in COSSAC and to some 
extent in the Washington Civil Affairs 
Division. Already thoroughly convinced by 
his Mediterranean experience of the value 
of civil affairs and in good part responsible 
himself for the A\MGOT organization, 
Smith objected only to the “ponderous and 
unwieldy” dual British-American headship 
of the COSSAC Civil Affairs Division. He 
proposed to appoint a single head and, 
going even a step beyond the AMGOT 
analogy, asked for a civilian of subcabinet 
rank to fill the post, naming Assistant Sec- 
retary of War McCloy as his choice. General 
Hilldring, while replying that Secretary 


of War Stimson would not part’ with 
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McCloy, attempted to divert Smith from 
the idea of a civilian head by suggesting 
that he use the War Department Civil 
Affairs Division, which had a military 
chief, as his model. Anxious, however, to 
avoid seeming to interfere with a theater 
commander's right to organize his own 
staff, Hilldring assured Smith that he 
(Smith) and Eisenhower had a completely 
free hand in organizing civil affairs for 
SHAEF. He had asked for a high-powered 
civilian, Smith then explained, in order not 
only to have an expert administrator but 
to acquire a kind of lightning conductor 
as well. The idea of civil affairs entirely 
in professional military hands obviously 
made him somewhat uneasy. The Civil 
Affairs Division, he agreed, was military, 
but it had the Secretary of War behind it.* 
No doubt, Smith was aware that the sim- 
plest solution for him and for Eisenhower 
would have been to turn civil affairs over 
to McCloy or to Hilldring, whom he also 
invited to assume the job, and thus draw 
the War Department into a kind of part- 
nership within the theater. 

By the end of the month, when Hilldring 
also declined the position, citing Chief of 
Staff Marshall’s “forcible” opposition to his 
trying to “break out” of the Pentagon, 
Smith had become immersed in funda- 
mental civil affairs problems that could not 
wait until a chief was found.’ Obviously 
the whole COSSAC Civil Affairs Division, 
a conglomerate of the former COSSAC 
civil affairs planning staff and the country 
house personnel to which a number of 
American officers were being added, could 
not be taken into the SHAEF staff. General 
McSherry advocated a virtually outright 
return to AMGOT, then beginning to be 
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referred to more loftily as the Mediter- 
ranean system, with civil affairs subordi- 
nate to the Supreme Commander but 
otherwise practically autonomous.* Smith 
also was still thinking in terms of the Medi- 
terranean approach. Colonel Bendetsen as 
a proponent of integrating civil affairs into 
the military command stood alone among 
the Americans and would shortly be trans- 
ferred out of SHAEF. 

On 5 February, General Lumley, as the 
senior of the COSSAC Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion’s dual heads, sent Smith an organiza- 
tion plan. Since SHAEF would be drawn 
together at one location in London within 
the next few weeks, Lumley believed it was 
time to fit civil affairs directly into the staff. 
To do this he proposed creating a G-5 divi- 
sion at SHAEF;, initially with thirty-five or 
forty officers, later to be brought up to a 
strength of about sixty. G-5 would formu- 
late policy and co-ordinate the work of a 
rear echelon to be composed of the existing 
Civil Affairs Division branches plus a Ger- 
man planning unit. The only completely 
separate function then would be training, 
which would be carried out at the Ameri- 
can center in Shrivenham and at a British 
center in Eastbourne.” 

In his plan, Lumley had solved the prob- 
lem of dual heads and that of civil affairs’ 
place in the command structure, neither, 
however, to Smith’s satisfaction. The next 
day Smith told Hilldring that he had se- 
cured Eisenhower’s approval for a plan of 
his own. SHAEF would retain a small civil 
affairs section, “possibly to be designated 
G-5.” Lumley would head it but would 
have to be supported “‘by a deputy . . . in 
whom both the Commander in Chief and 
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myself have complete confidence.” For this 
assignment, Smith asked for Brig. Gen. 
Julius C. Holmes, who was then in Italy. 
Civil affairs training, organization, and de- 
tailed planning would be done under Mc- 
Sherry outside the general staff.? In his 
reply to Lumley on the 7th, Smith com- 
mented acidly that the general staff division 
would not need sixty officers. It should be 
a small, policy-making body. Lumley 
would be G—5, but McSherry would have 
to be “considerably more than a superin- 
tendent of training.” 

A conference in the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion three days later predictably culminated 
in a victory for the advocates of the Medi- 
terranean system. Lumley and McSherry 
agreed that Lumley would become Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff, G-5, with Holmes as 
his deputy, but G-5 would have no more 
than thirty-five officers and would be 
limited to policy-making, advisory, and re- 
view functions. McSherry would be ap- 
pointed Deputy Chief Civil Affairs Officer 
(DCCAO) and head a civil affairs special 
staff removed organizationally and _physi- 
cally from SHAEF G-—5, its seat being at 
Shrivenham. The DCCAO would direct 
training and prepare detailed plans and in- 
structions. To accomplish the latter func- 
tion, country missions, a revival of the old 
country houses including a German section, 
would be established. After the invasion, 
the country missions would “sit alongside” 
restored governments in liberated countries, 
with the German section eventually becom- 
ing the U.S. element in the Allied control 
organization for Germany. SHAEF G-5 
would review the DCCAO’s plans and “‘ex- 
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ercise general supervision over their execu- 
tion,” but only one of the G—5’s six sections 
would be concerned directly with civil 
affairs operations. The rest would handle 
fiscal, supply, legal, economic, and _ staff 
duties within SHAEF.”° 

In Staff Memorandum No. 2, 15 Febru- 
ary 1944, Smith established SHAEF G-5 
and the Special Staff, effective on this date, 
and confirmed Lumley and McSherry in 
their appointments.”’ Ironically, on this day 
the members of the Civil Affairs Division 
were drawn together in one place for the 
first time. The division had begun moving 
the day before from scattered locations in 
London, at Cadogan Square and Norfolk 
House, to Prince’s Gardens. By the 16th, 
when the move was completed, the reorga- 
nization had also been accomplished and 
the staffs, though in physical proximity, 
were organizationally separate. Even this 
condition would not last long. The Special 
Staff was to move to Shrivenham before 
the end of the month and the G-5 section 
would go in early March to the SHAEF 
headquarters compound, WiDeEwINc, in 
Bushy Park on the outskirts of London.” 


No AMGOT 


In the conversion of Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion, COSSAC, into G—-5 and the Special 
Staff, SHAEF, the Mediterranean concept 
seemed to have won out. G-5 had been 
practically shorn of operational control, the 
means for exercising it being concentrated 
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in the Special Staff. The proponents of the 
Mediterranean system, however, had not 
yet scored a complete victory. Staff Memo- 
randum No. 2 had in no way rescinded 
the Standard Policy and Procedure, which 
had been the fundamental guidance for the 
army groups and armies since December 
1943. In fact, on 12 February Eisenhower 
had approved 21 Army Group’s first joint 
air and ground force plan for the invasion, 
and General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 
staff, following the Standard Policy and 
Procedure, had assumed civil affairs to be 
an integral function of the tactical com- 
mands from the army group on down.” 
On 19 February, General Smith revealed 
that he had in fact not made a definitive 
choice between the proposed COSSAC and 
the Mediterranean systems; he approved 
a G-5 directive to McSherry, confirming 
the missions assigned to the DCCAO four 
days earlier but only during the planning 
and preparation for OveRLorp. The real 
issue, how civil affairs in northwestern 
Europe (military government in Germany) 
would be conducted during and after the 
invasion, then, remained undecided.** 
After Holmes arrived in London, his and 
Lumley’s views proved so divergent as to 
impel them, on 10 March, to appeal jointly 
to Smith for a decision.'* On the surface, 
Lumley appeared to have entered an un- 
equal contest; he had been a reluctant 
choice for G-—5. Smith had asked for 
Holmes. Holmes had two proposals to 
make: the first, to cancel the Standard 
Policy and Procedure; the second, to issue 
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a new directive to McSherry expanding his 
authority and extending it into the period 
following the invasion. Standard Policy 
and Procedure, Holmes argued, was incon- 
sistent with Staff Memorandum No. 2. The 
memorandum placed civil affairs planning 
and operations on a countrywide basis, 
while the Standard Policy and Procedure 
put all the authority in the hands of the 
individual military commanders. Further- 
more, the Standard Policy and Procedure 
made no provision for the so-called hiatus 
areas, parts of a liberated country which 
might not actually be occupied by SHAEF 
troops. This omission and the statements 
suggesting that SHAEF and its subordinate 
commands might not set up military gov- 
ernments everywhere they went were, 
Holmes insisted, in violation of both inter- 
national law and declared United Nations 
objectives. Moreover, Holmes said, to 
claim, as some were doing, that the Stan- 
dard Policy and Procedure had to be con- 
tinued in force because it constituted the 
only guide for planning by subordinate 
echelons was fallacious. FM 27-5 and the 
British War Manual provided adequate 
general policy statements.*® 

As his second proposal, Holmes wanted 
to delegate the Supreme Commander’s 
legal authority to conduct military govern- 
ment to McSherry as DCCAO, making 
him the commander of all civil affairs orga- 
nizations in northwest Europe. He would 
appoint chiefs for each country, and the 
staffs at Army group and lower formations 
would be special staffs receiving their 
orders through civil affairs channels, not 
from the military commands. McSherry 
would control all of the civil affairs detach- 
ments working directly under SHAEF, 
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issue technical instructions to any other de- 
tachments, and dispatch orders to the army 
group and lesser commands through the 
appropriate G sections of SHAEF."” 
Lumley defended the Standard Policy 
and Procedure, not in its details but in 
what he called its basic conception, namely, 
that the first purpose of civil affairs was 
to further military operations. Full-scale 
military government, he therefore main- 
tained, ought to be confined to the areas 
where military necessity was paramount, 
the zones of operations and communica- 
tions. In hiatus areas of liberated countries 
the indigenous governments should be re- 
sponsible, under just enough surveillance 
by SHAEF missions to make certain that 
they did not prejudice military operations 
by their actions or through failure to estab- 
lish their authority. In the agreements with 
the exile governments, Lumley pointed out, 
promises had been given not to interfere 
in civil matters any more than was essential 
to military operations and to restore au- 
thority to the national governments as soon 
as the military situation permitted. Ger- 
many, he conceded, was a somewhat spe- 
cial case since the whole country would be 
placed under military government, and a 
country headquarters would be required 
because SHAEF would not relinquish con- 
trol to a German government but rather 
to an Allied agency of some kind. To these 
arguments Lumley added one other: can- 
celing the Standard Policy and Procedure 
would reverse and reject COSSAC’s policy 
after it had been in effect for several 
months. “The British Army particularly” 
would not be happy, and much good will 
built up for civil affairs in the military staffs 
might be lost by so complete a turn- 
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about. The best course, he suggested, 
would be to keep the Standard Policy and 
Procedure in force as a general guide, sup- 
plementing it as needed with additional 
plans and directives while holding to the 
basic premise of civil affairs integration into 
the staffs at all levels.’* The Supreme Com- 
mander, Lumley insisted, should delegate 
his military government authority not to 
a DCCAO but to the army group comman- 
ders, who could redelegate it as needed to 
their subordinate commanders. Plans 
drafted in the Special Staff would then be 
approved by G—5 and issued to the army 
groups for them to convert into operational 
directives. 

Smith’s reply read like a death sentence 
for the Mediterranean system. He admon- 
ished Lumley and Holmes, though Lumley 
scarcely needed it, to bear two points in 
mind: first, that the Mediterranean organi- 
zation, although it did a good job, had 
many defects; and second, that conditions 
in northwest Europe were different from 
those in the Mediterranean. Therefore, he 
continued, civil affairs staffs would be 
closely integrated with normal staffs 
throughout the chain of command; civil 
affairs headquarters would not be estab- 
lished unrelated to military headquarters; 
and the AMGOT approach would be 
avoided. That AMGOT would not be du- 
plicated in northwest Europe, he stated, 
had been directed in “the latest paper from 
the U.S. Chiefs of Staff.”’® Continuing, he 
described the Standard Policy and Proce- 
dure as a sound document in which revi- 
sions could be made as long as they did 
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not end in scrapping the basic principles. 
He rejected Holmes’s proposals on organi- 
zation completely except for a civil affairs 
technical communications channel, but 
even it would run through G-5 SHAEF 
to the appropriate sections in lower head- 
quarters, not through the Special Staff. Al- 
though he had put operating personnel in 
the Special Staff, Smith insisted, he had not 
meant thereby to enhance the DCCAO’s 
role. The command and staff channel 
would run from SHAEF and G-5. G-5 
should add one or two officers to its Opera- 
tions Branch for each of the national areas. 
In the operations zone, SHAEF would re- 
lieve the army groups of civil affairs duties 
outside combat areas as soon as it could, 
and would assume the responsibility itself.”° 

In the reply to Lumley and Holmes, 
Smith made the fundamental decision on 
civil affairs organization for the SHAEF 
period. He now accepted Standard Policy 
and Procedure, which he had undercut in 
Staff Memorandum No. 2, almost intact 
along with Lumley’s defense of it. Lumley’s 
success, however, unfortunately for him, 
was going to shorten his tenure as G—5 
rather than prolong it. 

If Smith had not changed his mind dur- 
ing the month after G—-5 and the Special 
Staff were created, he had certainly devel- 
oped a much firmer attitude toward the 
two systems than could have been deduced 
from Staff Memorandum No. 2. The rea- 
sons are not hard to find. He had no 
doubt concluded, as Lumley also suggested, 
that the Standard Policy and Procedure, 
even though it was sired by Colonel Ben- 
detsen, an American, had been an agreed 
document, one which could not be dis- 
carded simply because Americans coming 
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from the Mediterranean liked the system 
they had used there better. Moreover, he 
had had time to become aware, if he had 
not been before, of the Quebec decision in 
August 1943 not to establish national mili- 
tary governments in liberated countries.” 
Most importantly, in the document to 
which Smith had referred in his reply to 
Lumley and Holmes, the JCS, while recog- 
nizing as Lumley had in his memorandum 
the probable need for some kind of co-ordi- 
nated military government, had described 
a fully combined U.S.-British military gov- 
ernment on the pattern used in Italy as ap- 
parently not feasible for Germany.” 

After Smith made his decision, although 
the controversy by no means ended, the 
case for the Standard Policy and Procedure 
rapidly became stronger. On 13 March 
Smith had asked how G-—5 could be reorga- 
nized to permit it to supervise detailed 
planning and later on to co-ordinate opera- 
tions on the Continent without country 
headquarters. In its answer, G—5 undertook 
to delineate the respective advantages of 
a functional organization (for example, 
supply, public health, labor, and law, with- 
out regard to national boundaries) and a 
regional organization. The functional orga- 
nization as recommended in the Standard 
Policy and Procedure, G—5 maintained, 
would permit the Supreme Commander to 
govern with an even hand throughout 
northwest Europe and not have to contend 
with national staffs each devising its own 
policy. In any event most civil affairs prob- 
lems would not fall within specific national 
boundaries. A regional organization, on the 
other hand, would ease the way for restora- 
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tion of national governments and would 
take account of differences in laws, lan- 
guages, and customs. In general, the ad- 
vantages of the one were the disadvantages 
of the other. Nevertheless, the weight of 
advantage lay on the functional side be- 
cause Eisenhower’s responsibility would be 
for the whole continent and many problems 
could be dealt with functionally without 
reference to houndaries, but few could be 
handled on a purely national basis. In its 
proposal, then, G—5 attempted to give pre- 
dominance to the functional organization 
without entirely excluding the regional. 
G-5 would revise its functional branches 
to enable them also to cope with problems 
which required a national approach, and 
it would set up nuclei of a few officers 
around which national staffs could be built 
if they were required after operations 
began.”* 

Subsequently, the weight of advantage 
shifted even more decisively to the func- 
tional organization when Smith showed 
himself to be receptive. The Mediterranean 
system’s advocates lost ground when they 
could not prove that because the system 
had been tested in action in Sicily and Italy 
it would succeed under different conditions 
in northwestern Europe. The proponents 
of the Standard Policy and Procedure, on 
the other hand, who had argued, while 
they were on the defensive, mainly for the 
basic concept, could also cite practical mili- 
tary advantages: the elimination of a sepa- 
rate civil affairs command channel, the 
direct tailoring of the civil affairs plan to 
the military plan, and the integration of 
civil affairs and military supplies. This last 
point was particularly telling. A frequent 
complaint of the civil affairs operation in 
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the Mediterranean had been that it had 
last call on shipping space for relief supplies 
and even when it was able to obtain ships 
could not get them loaded and un- 
loaded. Under the Standard Policy and 
Procedure the military commanders, being 
responsible for civil affairs, would have to 
combine civil affairs supplies with their 
military supplies. One balance sheet 
drafted in G—5, probably in late March or 
early April, enumerated eleven points in 
favor of the functional organization as 
opposed to four for the Mediterranean 
system.”* 

Before the end of March the functional 
system clearly predominated. On the 24th, 
G-5 announced a forthcoming reorganiza- 
tion designed to eliminate the last serious 
doubts on this score and at the same time 
strike enough of a compromise to avoid an 
absolute rejection of the Mediterranean ap- 
proach. G-5 would be divided into two 
parts, Policy and Operations. Policy, sub- 
divided into functional branches, would 
come directly under the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-5. McSherry would head Opera- 
tions, bringing enough officers with him 
from Shrivenham to establish country 
branches. He would retain the functions 
he had as DCCAO without the title, which 
in civil affairs usage implied direct subordi- 
nation to the Supreme Commander who 
was also the Chief Civil Affairs Officer. He 
would gain one function, policy supervision 
of army group plans and their execution, 
but without direct command authority. He 
would also continue to control, through a 
deputy, the Special Staff which, made up 
of the country sections less the officers 
drawn into the Operations side of G—5, 
would stay at Shrivenham. Although Mc- 
Sherry if anything seemed to have gained 
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somewhat, his and the Special Staff’s loss 
of autonomy was a crippling blow for the 
Mediterranean system, and it was under- 
scored by a provision that hard-and-fast 
lines would not be drawn to separate the 
competences of Operations and Policy.” 
The watchword for SHAEF reorganiza- 
tions in those early days was “no sooner 
said than done,” but this one took over a 
month to accomplish. In part the delay can 
probably be attributed to the Mediter- 
ranean forces fighting a rear guard action, 
the rest, no doubt, to Smith’s determination 
not to have Lumley as chief of the reorga- 
nized G—5. Smith had not been happy with 
Lumley in January and did not want him 
at all as Assistant Chief of Staff of a much 
enlarged G—5. Even though civil affairs 
would not have a separate role, he still 
wanted an officer with more rank and 
military stature than Lumley possessed. 
Lumley, like some other ranking British 
civil affairs officers, was not a professional 
soldier but a former colonial administrator, 
most recently governor of Bombay.** Smith, 
who by no means objected in principle to 
a uniformed civilian, did not see the same 
potentials in one from the upper reaches 
of the British civil service that he saw in 
a deft Pentagon and Washington hand like 
McCloy. Whether the G—5 chief was a 
civilian in uniform or career military, 
Smith’s apprehension of the inherent 
touchiness of civil affairs made him prefer 
an American. But the position in the end 
fell to British Lt. Gen. Sir A. E. Grasett, 
until then chief of SHAEF’s European 
Allied Contact Section. Although Smith 
proposed several American officers, Eisen- 
hower preferred to leave the post to the 
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British to avoid friction in an area where 
England had strong traditional interests.” 
Grasett took over as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-5, in mid-April, receiving his 
official appointment on the 22d. Lumley 
was relieved, and Holmes remained as 
deputy. 

Among Grasett’s first actions as G-5 was 
an attempt to lay to rest the Standard 
Policy and Procedure—Mediterranean sys- 
tem controversy still smoldering in the 
background. On 19 April he issued a policy 
statement for general distribution to serve 
“as a guide to all future planning and prep- 
arations.” In the introductory paragraph 
he stated: “It has become apparent to me 
that some confusion of thought exists on 
the method by which civil affairs will be 
conducted once operations start. Time is 
short and cannot be wasted on fruitless dis- 
cussion.” SHAEF, he said, would control 
civil affairs operations directly, as would 
the subordinate commands. There would 
be no intermediate staffs between SHAEF 
and the forces in the field. How the country 
sections would be employed, if at all, had 
not been determined; but no matter what 
the decision, they would work under 
SHAEF, not independently of it, in the lib- 
erated countries and in Germany as well.” 

The fight took its toll, Lt. Col. James 
H. Shoemaker, of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Civil Affairs Division, in England 
at the time on a two-week tour of duty, 
found morale sagging. Most civil affairs 
officers, as far as he could discover, tended 
to favor the Standard Policy and Procedure 
system. General Holmes, however, still 
wanted a substantial role for the country 
sections, and many officers not familiar 
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with the whole picture saw only serious 
disorganization.”° 

On the 28th, Grasett announced the 
final form of the reorganization, to be effec- 
tive on 1 May. G—5, Policy, would form 
six branches: legal, fiscal, supply, public 
health, displaced persons, and economics. 
Operations was to have a plans branch and 
six country sections. Through the Special 
Staff, it would supervise the old country 
sections at Shrivenham as units and the 
training sections at Eastbourne and Shriv- 
enham.*®° Though this was not by any 
means to be the last reorganization, it did 
establish an important principle: as long 
as SHAEF existed, civil affairs and military 
government were to be a direct responsibil- 
ity of the military commanders. The princi- 
ple was underscored on 1 May in the 
publication of a revised Standard Policy and 
Procedure in which all of COSSAC Civil 
Affairs Division’s basic assumptions were 
retained. Two concessions to the Mediter- 
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ranean concept were added in the form of 
a provision for a direct civil affairs channel 
of communications and an authorization 
to establish civil affairs in and undertake 
rehabilitation of a whole country even 
though SHAEF forces occupied only a part 
of it.** The second point was in part also 
a response to the President’s transfer of re- 
lief operations in Europe to the Army in 
November 1943. 

The principle was established but the un- 
certainty did not diminish. Three weeks 
later, on 25 May, Brig. E. A. L. Gueter- 
bock, McSherry’s deputy in charge of the 
Special Staff, attempted to explain the 
status of the German Country Unit to its 
members. It was curious, he said. They 
were definitely not part of SHAEF. They 
were a planning unit but not a control mis- 
sion in embryo, though they might someday 
in some fashion become one. He was sorry 
that it all sounded somewhat “woolly,” but 
the decisions at the highest level had not 
yet been made.” 
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CHAPTER V 


SHAEF’s New Missions 


Displaced Persons 


One of the familiar human products of 
war is the refugee, the resident of a combat 
zone set adrift either by anticipated or ac- 
tual destruction of his home and means of 
livelihood. An object of pity as an individ- 
ual, in the mass he becomes a menace, clogs 
roads, imposes potentially ruinous burdens 
on already strained civilian services, and 
spreads panic. The British and French had 
some experience with refugees in the 1940 
campaign, and it had become accepted 
Allied doctrine that the Germans were ex- 
ceptionally adept at exploiting these unfor- 
tunates for tactical and even strategic 
advantage. 

To the traditional picture of the refugee, 
the war had by 1944 added another figure, 
the displaced person (DP). A refugee was 
almost always a citizen of the country in 
which he was encountered and usually no 
great distance from home. If he was a po- 
tential threat, he was at least a transitory 
one. In liberated territory the local author- 
ities could be expected to take care of him, 
and in enemy territory they would be com- 
pelled to do so. The DP was a different 
and more complex species altogether. He 
and his fellows had only two characteristics 
in common: they would all be citizens of 
one of the United Nations (by definition, 
enemy aliens no matter where they were 
found could not qualify), and they would 
all be outside their national boundaries at 
the time of liberation. They were certain 


in large numbers to be Russians and Poles 
with some Yugoslavs and Greeks, and in- 
side Germany would be French, Belgians, 
and Dutch. They were the result of the vast 
transfer of population that Germany had 
begun in early 1942 to provide labor for 
its war industry, farms, and military con- 
struction. An Allied agency had estimated 
that as of October 1943 there were 21 mil- 
lion displaced persons in Europe, mainly 
in Germany or in territory annexed by the 
Reich.* To the DPs could be added an in- 
determinate but large number of what 
would later come to be called RAMPs (re- 
covered Allied military personnel) : prison- 
ers of war of all nationalities, many of 
whom had been held in Germany since the 
early campaigns of the war and, if they 
were soldiers of defeated nations, used as 
common labor. 

Even at a distance and in the abstract, 
the DPs constituted a towering problem for 
SHAEF. Allied propaganda had played 
heavily on the plight of the so-called slave 
laborers, making their liberation and re- 
habilitation major United Nations war 
aims. Persuaded by their own propaganda, 
which in fact proved all too true, the mili- 
tary planners assumed that the DPs’ first 
desire at the moment they realized they 
were free would be to get away from their 
German masters and, if possible, get out 
of Germany. The human flood thus un- 
loosed would vastly overshadow the refugee 
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problems of the British and French in 1940. 
Furthermore, the DPs could not be left for 
the Germans to control. As victims of 
nazism and as United Nations citizens, they 
would become SHAEF’s responsibility. 
Initially, they would have to be prevented 
from hopelessly clogging the armies’ routes 
of advance and communications; secondly, 
they would have to be cared for with some 
solicitude; finally, they would have to be 
returned to their homes. The interval be- 
tween the first and the last stage might be 
a long one since it would be determined 
by the state of the war, the condition of 
the European transportation systems, and 
in some instances by the people themselves, 
not all of whom would be able or willing 
to return to their home countries. 

The DPs, moreover, could not be ig- 
nored even briefly or in the heat of battle, 
for they might harbor among them a dan- 
ger to human life, both military and civil- 
ian, that was potentially greater than the 
war itself—the virus-like micro-organism 
Rickettsia. A benign parasite of the body 
louse, Rickettsta, when it passes from the 
feces of a louse into a human body through 
a bite or opening in the skin, causes typhus, 
the most feared epidemic disease in Europe 
since the bubonic plague. Napoleon’s army 
in Russia reportedly suffered more losses 
from typhus than from combat. During 
and after World War I, an estimated three 
million persons died from the disease in the 
Balkans and the Ukraine. In World War 
II, a thousand cases had been registered 
in Naples by early 1944. Always serious 
and frequently fatal, typhus is endemic in 
parts of eastern Europe. When war breaks 
out it begins to spread; humans carrying 
the louse, host of the disease, provide its 
transportation. The Germans encountered 
it in their eastern campaigns, and it was 
known to have come into Germany with 
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forced laborers and transports to concentra- 
tion camps.” 

The U.S. government had established 
the U.S. Typhus Commission in December 
1942 to study the disease and devise meth- 
ods of control.* By early 1944, DDT had 
been proven highly effective against the 
louse, hence indirectly also against the dis- 
ease; however, it had to be applied individ- 
ually and more than once, since it killed 
the insect but did not affect the eggs. In 
a reasonably static population, DDT could 
in a short time practically wipe out the dis- 
ease; in a mass eruption and uncontrolled 
migration of people, carriers might still 
spread it from one end of Europe to the 
other in a few weeks. 

“Displaced Persons” appeared for the 
first time as a separate branch of the G-5 
in the reorganization of 1 May 1944. (In 
the Standard Policy and Procedure the 
designation “DP” was still regarded as a 
synonym for refugee, and pertinent duties 
were divided among the civil affairs de- 
tachments in the field, the provost marshal, 
and the local police.)* Although nobody 
then knew what the DPs’ full impact on 
military government would be, the branch 
from the beginning was one of two reserved 
for a senior U.S. officer (Supply being the 
other). On 13 May, General Gullion be- 
came branch chief.* 


Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives 


Next to simple ignorance and neglect, 
war has always been the greatest destroyer 
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of man’s noblest relic of his past, and what 
fire and pillage once had done, the bombers 
and artillery of World War II could do 
a thousand times more completely. In its 
conception alone, Operation OvERLoRD—a 
massive armed sweep, with tactical and 
strategic air support, across northern 
France and the Low Countries and into 
Germany as deep as might be necessary to 
bring down nazism—made a strong bid to 
break all previous records for destructive- 
ness. The war thus far had not been quite 
as devastating as anticipated. The art, par- 
ticularly the architecture, of Italy was in 
great danger, but the war there was on no- 
where near the scale contemplated for 
northwest Europe. In their early cam- 
paigns, the Germans had won rather easily; 
consequently, they had been -careful to 
spare valuable art and buildings even in 
the East. After all, among their topmost 
leaders were several admirers and collectors 
of art. To the Americans and the British 
the protection of art and historical monu- 
ments had been an entirely peripheral con- 
sideration until they landed in Sicily and 
Italy in the summer of 1943. 

The Italian campaign, however, had re- 
vealed the military commanders to be dis- 
tinctly unwilling to risk tactical advantage 
or the lives or welfare of their troops to 
protect cultural intangibles. Neither could 
civilians, in the midst of a life-or-death 
ideological struggle, easily urge soldiers in 
battle to respect the shrines. Nevertheless, 
knowledgeable individuals and groups both 
inside and outside the government were 
deeply concerned with at least preventing 
needless destruction. In early 1943, the 
American Defense—Harvard Group and the 
Committee on Protection of Cultural Trea- 
sures in War Areas of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies (ACLS) had 
begun preparing inventories of European 


cultural monuments, museums, and private 
collections. They received valuable assis- 
tance from the Frick Art Reference Li- 
brary, where the staff was already engaged 
in producing cultural maps and atlases. By 
spring 1944, the ACLS committee was able 
to furnish for Army publication detailed 
maps showing the locations of cultural 
monuments in continental Europe, infor- 
mation on looted art objects, and instruc- 
tions for salvage and protection of art work 
to be included in civil affairs handbooks.® 
Inside the government, Justice Harlan 
F. Stone of the U.S. Supreme Court had 
asked the President, on 8 December 1942, 
to create an organization for the protection 
and conservation of works of art, monu- 
ments, and records in Europe; and in the 
spring of 1943 the U.S. government had 
proposed establishing an Allied agency for 
such purposes to the British and the Rus- 
sians. In August 1943 the President had 
appointed Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts chairman of an interdepartmental 
committee to be known as the American 
Commission for the Protection and Salvage 
of Artistic and Historic Monuments in 
Europe. The Roberts Commission, as it 
quickly came to be known, took in hand 
the vast job of assessing in detail the extent 
of German and other Axis appropriation 
of cultural property and acted as the 
Army’s channel to museums and universi- 
ties for information and for personnel.’ 
By early 1943 the War Department, too, 
had recognized the desirability of protect- 
ing European art and monuments from 
war damage. On 1 April General Wicker- 
sham, Director of the School of Military 
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Government, writing to the Acting Direc- 
tor, Civil Affairs Division, recommended 
commissioning several art experts and, after 
they had taken the course at Charlottes- 
ville, attaching one or two as advisers to 
each theater commander’s staff. In July, 
Hilldring had reported to McCloy that the 
directive for the Sicilian landing contained 
a reference to the preservation of historic 
monuments and that Eisenhower had been 
given two experts as staff advisers and had 
been supplied with all the material the 
ACLS Committee on Protection of Cul- 
tural Treasures in War Areas had so far 
completed. By the fall of 1943, the protec- 
tion of art treasures “to the fullest extent 
consistent with military operations” had be- 
come established War Department policy; 
and in April 1944, Col. Henry C. Newton, 
an architect in civilian life, was brought 
into the Civil Affairs Division to set up pro- 
cedures for putting the War Department 
policy and the work for the civilian groups 
into effect.* 

Overseas, the Monuments, Fine Arts, 
and Archives Subcommission (MFA&A) 
had readily found a place in civil affairs, 
first in AMGOT and later, on the 
COSSAC staff. Determining its functions, 
however, was a more difficult matter, one 
which would never be completely settled. 
Within civil affairs, MFA&A was an 
anomaly in that it was basically less con- 
cerned with the affairs of civilians than 
with the actions of its own troops. 

In Sicily and Italy and as projected in 
COSSAC’s Standard Policy and Proce- 
dure, the MFA&A mission was to protect 
historic buildings and art work against 
wanton damage and looting but to do so 
without encroaching on the troop com- 
mander’s overriding concerns where the 
outcome of a battle or his troops’ lives and 
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welfare in or out of combat were at stake. 
A line between avoidable and unavoidable 
damage was impossible to draw since each 
case could ultimately be judged only by one 
man, the commander on the spot. Conse- 
quently, beyond what could be accom- 
plished by advice and persuasion, MFA&A 
on its own authority could do little in the 
way of active protection. Most often it 
could not begin to function until after the 
most crucial time had passed. Although 
even then, no doubt, much could often still 
be done to prevent further damage, the 
MFA&A role tended to become less that 
of a guardian than of an insurance adjustor 
assessing the loss, looking for what was sal- 
vageable, and attempting to forestall un- 
warranted claims. Late in December 1943, 
shortly before he left the Mediterranean, 
Eisenhower had undertaken to strengthen 
the preventive and protective aspect of 
MFA&A by directing higher commanders 
to determine the locations of historic monu- 
ments ahead of and behind their lines and 
to keep in mind and impress on their sub- 
ordinates that the term “military necessity” 
did not embrace military or personal con- 
venience.® Although he required only com- 
pliance with the spirit of the directive, 
Eisenhower ordered separately on the same 
day that no building listed as a work of 
art in the zone handbooks on Italy was to 
be used for military purposes without his 
or the 15 Army Group commander’s per- 
mission in each case.*° 

MFA&A in SHAEF, after a somewhat 
uncertain start in COSSAC (the first 
American art expert to arrive was sent 
down to Shrivenham to be a librarian be- 
cause he did not possess enough military 
rank), began its existence with two modest 
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advantages: it was better situated within 
the military chain of command, at least 
theoretically, than it had been in the Medi- 
terranean where, with the rest of civil 
affairs, it was completely separate; and it 
could assume from the outset that the tenor 
of Eisenhower’s December directive for 
Italy would also apply in northern Europe. 
In January, Professor Geoffrey Webb, 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge 
University, became the — semiofficial 
MFA&A adviser to the Supreme Com- 
mander pending his confirmation as civil- 
ian adviser and subsequent appointment as 
lieutenant colonel and section chief. The 
MFA&A functions that he proposed were 
to protect monuments and art work from 
avoidable loss or damage, prevent their de- 
terioration after combat, and collect evi- 
dence on German looting or desecration. 
The civil affairs instructions for OvERLORD, 
issued in February, confirmed these duties 
and added requirements for protecting 
Allied governments from false claims and 
Allied troops from slanderous accusations. 
To execute its missions, MFA&A was to 
have four officers attached to each army, 
one at army headquarters and three with 
the frontline troops. The chief would fur- 
ther maintain a pool of eight officers at 
SHAEF. Since experience had demon- 
strated that without some weight of rank 
MFA&A officers were helpless, the chief 
was to be a licutenant colonel and the other 
officers majors. To avoid immobility, which 
had long beset MFA&A in the Mediter- 
ranean, the section would have three jeeps 
and a truck of its own.” 

Compared with the setup in the Medi- 
terranean, the MFA&A organization pro- 
posed for SHAEF appeared almost ideal. 
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As such, unfortunately, it was also to prove 
unattainable even within the elaborate 
SHAEF structure. Military organizations 
do not easily assimilate highly specialized, 
autonomous functions; consequently, for 
MFA&A within the military chain the 
question was still not what was desirable 
but rather what was feasible. This situation 
was true both in personnel and in organiza- 
tion. The argument that MFA&A officers 
needed the prestige of rank could not pre- 
vail against the Army’s reluctance to grant 
field grade commissions to art specialists 
with no military experience; therefore, 
what MFA&A received were captains and 
lieutenants. While Professor Webb awaited 
his own confirmation as civilian adviser, 
which did not come until 1 April, MFA&A 
led a shadow existence within G-—5, 
SHAEF; and the German and French 
country units in the Special Staff at Shriv- 
enham set up their own MFA&A subsec- 
tions which, as Webb at one point com- 
plained, scarcely seemed aware that a 
policy-making section existed in G-5.” In 
the 1 May 1944 G-—5 reorganization, 
MFA&A suffered the ultimate indignity: 
it did not appear in the organization chart 
at all. The omission was not remedied until 
nearly a month later when a place was 
made for it in the Operations Branch. 
For a time in April, MFA&A in north- 
west Europe even seemed about to be re- 
duced to the impotence it had experienced 
during the early months in Italy. When the 
Governmental Affairs Branch, Special 
Staff, recommended issuing a letter and a 
general order similar to those Eisenhower 
had put out in Italy in December 1943, 
G-5 Operations objected on the ground 
that existing civil affairs instructions pro- 
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vided ample 
monuments."* 

Although, as the end of the planning 
period approached, MFA&A had still not 
found a secure position in the command 
structure, it did at the last minute find 
strong support at least for its purpose. Over 
all objections, Webb had insisted that an 
order on art and monuments from the 
Supreme Commander, not merely instruc- 
tions to civil affairs officers, was necessary 
in northwestern Europe where initially the 
British and American troops would be 
fighting on friendly territory. In May, 
Colonel Newton of the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion, at the time the War Department’s 
candidate ultimately to become military 
chief of SHAEF’s MFA&A, visited the 
theater. Although Newton did not get the 
appointment, he took a strong and some- 
what influential interest in assuring 
MFA&A’s_ effectiveness and supported 
Webb’s stand. Moreover, on 15 February, 
U.S. bombers in Italy had unloaded six 
hundred tons of bombs on the monastery 
at Monte Cassino, one of the oldest and 
most venerated historical structures in 
Europe. The Allied command considered 
military necessity proven beyond question, 
but the prospect of more such instances in 
the future pointed up the need for a firm 
policy. On 26 May, Eisenhower addressed 
a letter to the army group, naval, and air 
commanders for OveRLorp. In it he made 
every commander responsible for protecting 
and respecting the historical monuments 
and cultural centers “which symbolize to 
the world all we are fighting for.” 
Where success of the military operation 
would be prejudiced, as at Cassino, military 
necessity would prevail even if it meant the 
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destruction of some honored site. But in 
the many instances where damage and 
destruction could not be justified, comman- 
ders would be responsible for preserving ob- 
jects of historical and cultural signficance."* 
In the second week of June, SHAEF dis- 
patched official lists of monuments together 
with atlases to the army groups for distribu- 
tion down to the divisions. 


A Directive for Germany 


Although planning for Germany was ex- 
cluded from the COSSAC’s range of civil 
affairs competence, Morgan’s staff had 
been aware that a sharp division between 
the end of the military phase of OvERLoRD- 
RANKIN and the beginning of the occupa- 
tion proper would not be possible. In 
December 1943, Lumley had detailed Lt. 
Col. Sir T. St. Vincent Troubridge to study 
the German administrative system and de- 
termine how it could be adapted to the ini- 
tiation of military government in Germany. 
Completed in January 1944 and thereafter 
referred to as Slash 100, taken from its file 
number, the Troubridge study looked at 
the transition from war to occupation as 
a process rather than as a single event con- 
ditional on the German surrender.’* From 
Slash 100, SHAEF derived both the re- 
quirement for and the limits of its partici- 
pation in the occupation of Germany. 
These aspects were expressed in terms of 
three phases: a military phase of complete 
military government either set up before 
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the German final collapse or necessitated 
by chaotic conditions in Germany after the 
surrender; a transitional middle phase in 
which the military command would pass 
its authority to a control commission; and 
a final phase in which the occupation 
would assume permanent form.'® On this 
basis the Supreme Commander could as- 
sume that he would have a military govern- 
ment mission in Germany before the 
surrender and for an indeterminate period 
thereafter. 

The Supreme Commander could assume 
that he had a mission but not much more. 
Responsibility for launching the occupation 
would probably be his, but its nature and 
purposes were almost totally unknown. The 
second and third phases, as Slash 100 
pointed out, depended on political decisions 
which had not yet been made. This defi- 
ciency loomed large as soon as G-5 moved 
into the planning for the first phase. On 
10 February, Smith laid the problem before 
the CCAC (Combined Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee). SHAEF, he said, was beginning 
to plan for military government in Ger- 
many, recognizing that its direct concern 
was only with the first phase, but such 
SHAEF decisions could affect the whole 
occupation machinery. Therefore, the first 
phase policies ought to be attuned from the 
start to those of the other two phases. To 
accomplish this, SHAEF needed political 
and economic guidelines.*’ 

Smith did not know it, but he had asked 
the impossible. There was no agency that 
could give him what he wanted nor would 
there be one for the duration of SHAEF’s 


* Memo, CCAC, Director to Civil Affairs Divi- 
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existence. The first impulse in the CCAC 
was to put Smith off with an assurance that 
the major policy decisions could be ex- 
pected from the European Advisory Com- 
mission (EAC) in due time.”* To do so, 
however, would have amounted to CCAC’s 
abdicating its function as the source of 
combined civil affairs policy as far as Ger- 
many was concerned. Furthermore, the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff had indepen- 
dently arrived at an estimate of the way 
the occupation would be imposed on Ger- 
many that coincided with the SHAEF view 
derived from Slash 100; consequently, as 
far as the U.S. staff was concerned, Smith’s 
request was highly pertinent.’®? The JCS, 
therefore, agreed that SHAEF would most 
likely have to establish military government 
in Germany and maintain it for what 
“could be considerable length of time” 
after the capitulation. Hilldring sent this 
information to Smith on 22 February.” ° 

However, as Supreme Commander, 
Eisenhower was under the CCS not the 
JCS, and his instructions would have to 
come through the CCS in order to be valid. 
In the CCAC, the British members pro- 
posed, not unexpectedly but nevertheless 
disquietingly for the Americans, that the 
questions Smith had raised be referred to 
the CCAC(L), which could secure opin- 
ions directly from the EAC." Thereafter, 
for both the British and the Americans the 
issue became one of supplying an adequate 
answer to Smith without prejudicing either 
Washington’s or London’s claim to be the 
fountainhead of occupation policy. In a 
meeting on 9 March, Hilldring advanced 
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the thought that the EAC, as a negotiating 
body for the governments, would not be 
much help as a source for informal judg- 
ments and advice; he stated that the Civil 
Affairs Division (CAD) was already well 
along in drafting basic directives for Ger- 
many which ought soon to be expanded 
into detailed directives. Four days later the 
British representatives suggested issuing an 
interim directive to take effect before the 
EAC completed its work, the details being 
left to the CCAC(L).” 

In a meeting on 19 March, McCloy as- 
serted that the military could not wait for 
the EAC to act. A military directive would 
have to be prepared beforehand and the 
necessity for it would have to be made clear 
to the British and Soviet governments. Hill- 
dring added that, as a matter of fact, the 
CAD had completed a draft of a basic 
directive which it would submit for British 
approval and for expansion in detail by the 
CCAC(L). Alarmed at the broad hint in 
McCloy’s remarks that the Americans were 
ready to ignore the EAC entirely, the Brit- 
ish conceded that since the Russians prob- 
ably had their own prepared directives for 
fringe areas such as Estonia and East Prus- 
sia, the Americans and British could prob- 
ably do the same, “having in mind the 
recommendations being put forward by the 
U.S. and U.K. representatives on the 
EAC.”*? Having reached an agreement, 
which as usual was open to disparate inter- 
pretation, the CCAC finally sent a reply 
to Smith telling him a directive for Ger- 
many was being prepared.”* 

Another six weeks passed before the di- 
rective reached Eisenhower by special air 
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courier on 28 April as “CCS 551,” because 
it first had to be transmitted to London 
for British review and approval. At British 
insistence the scope was limited specifically 
to the period before the German defeat or 
surrender to avoid infringing on the compe- 
tence of the London-based EAC. In the 
meantime, working parties in the CCAC 
had prepared supplementary _ political, 
financial, and economic and relief guides. 

The basic directive was Eisenhower’s 
charter to establish military government in 
whatever parts of Germany his forces oc- 
cupied. As Supreme Commander he would 
have the supreme executive, legislative, and 
judicial authority which he could delegate 
as necessary to his subordinate comman- 
ders. Military government administration, 
however, would be identical throughout the 
occupied parts of Germany.”* 

A political guide, sent with the directive, 
stated that military government was to be 
“firm .. . at the same time just and hu- 
mane with regard to the civilian population 
as far as consistent with strict military re- 
quirements.” The purposes were to be to 
assist continuing military operations, to de- 
stroy nazism and fascism, to maintain law 
and order, and to restore normal conditions 
in the population as soon as possible.** 

Financial and economic and relief guides 
reached SHAEF on 31 May. The first pro- 
vided for tight control of German banking 
and currency and for the introduction of 
Allied military marks as occupation cur- 
rency. The Allied military marks were to 
be used in Germany by the U.S., British, 
and Soviet forces, each country redeeming 
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them in its national currency for its own 
troops. The Germans would continue to use 
the Reichsmark and would only be able 
to exchange Allied military marks for 
Reichsmarks. 

The U.S. Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington had made plates 
for the Allied military marks earlier in the 
year and had begun printing for all three 
governments when the Soviet Union de- 
manded it be given duplicate plates from 
which to do its own printing. The Soviet 
government had explained, with almost 
disarming candor, that it wanted to do its 
own printing to be sure of having a con- 
stant supply of marks available. Neither the 
Americans nor the British had openly 
raised the obvious objection to putting 
duplicate plates in Soviet hands, namely, 
the lack of control over the amounts 
printed; but the British had argued against 
relinquishing the plates on the ground that 
the whole issue might be discredited be- 
cause of the unlikelihood of the Russians’ 
being able to produce identical notes even 
from duplicate plates, which in fact proved 
fortunately true. For both the British and 
the Americans, however, the real dilemma 
was whether or not they wanted to see a 
separate Soviet occupation currency intro- 
duced into Germany, a move which the 
Russians threatened to make if they were 
not given the plates. To avoid such a de- 
velopment and its implications for pro- 
jected Allied unity in the occupation, the 
duplicate plates had been made and sent.” 

The economic and relief guide combined 
two marginally related subjects in one 
paper. The economic part gave Eisenhower 
full control over German industrial produc- 
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tion which he was instructed to use to 
orient German industry toward helping the 
war against Japan, to convert industry not 
needed against Japan to peacetime produc- 
tion, to make goods available for restitution 
and reparations, and to integrate the Ger- 
man economy into the European and world 
economies. With regard to relief, the guide 
specified that critical German shortages 
were to be alleviated only to the minimum 
extent necessary to prevent disease and un- 
rest. Excess German food and other com- 
modities were to be used for relief in 
liberated countries.** After he received the 
guide, Eisenhower pointed out that it as- 
sumed a surplus in Germany but made no 
provision in the event the assumption 
proved wrong. The CCAC then revised the 
guide and empowered him to plan for relief 
in Germany on the same scale as in liber- 
ated countries, except that if supplies 
proved inadequate, Germany as the enemy 
country would receive the lesser share.”® 
Although the directive and the guides 
categorically disclaimed any purpose be- 
yond providing Eisenhower with a basis for 
conducting military government in areas 
he might occupy before the surrender, they 
were obviously conceived as being readily 
convertible to final policy statements. They 
were firm, even severe, on specifics but on 
the whole remarkably moderate. Although 
the elimination of nazism and of the Ger- 
man ability to make war were assumed, 
the mission would be to restore normal con- 
ditions and to recreate a peaceable Ger- 
many. The authors had learned Colonel 
Hunt’s lessons well, but The Hunt Report 
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had been absorbed only into Army doc- 
trine, not into United States high policy. 
Elsewhere, specifically in the White House, 
other lessons were being drawn from the 
two world wars. 

Eisenhower and Smith had been trou- 
bled since the inception of SHAEF by the 
unconditional surrender formula. In April, 
when Under Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., visited London, they asked 
for a clarification, an announcement of 
principles on which the treatment of de- 
feated Germany would be based, in order 
to “create a mood of acceptance of uncon- 
ditional surrender in the German Army.” 
They proposed a political directive similar 
in tenor to CCS 551 then being drafted 
in the CCAC, one that would differentiate 
between the crimes of nazism and mili- 
tarism and the German people’s desire for 
a tolerable future.*° Stettinius took the re- 
quest to the President who declared him- 
self open-minded but inquired how Eisen- 
hower imagined he could back up any 
promise to the Germans that they would 
be treated humanely when he would have 
to be speaking also for the Russians, the 
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Norwegians, and all the other peoples who 
had suffered in the war and would not be 
inclined “to be soft.’”*? Actually, the Presi- 
dent had a month before flatly rejected a 
similar proposal from the JCS.** He had 
said then: ‘““The trouble is that the reason- 
ing . . . presupposes reconstituting a Ger- 
man state which would give active co-oper- 
ation apparently at once to peace in 
Europe. A somewhat long study and per- 
sonal experience in and out of Germany 
leads me to believe that the Germany phi- 
losophy cannot be changed by decree, law, 
or military order. The change in German 
philosophy must be evolutionary and may 
take two generations. To assume otherwise 
is to assume, of necessity, a period of quiet 
followed by a third world war.”** 
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CHAPTER VI 


Shrivenham and Manchester 


The Cwil Affairs Center 


Shrivenham, situated a few miles north 
of the railroad from London to Bath and 
Bristol, is not found on every map; and 
gazetteers, when they do so at all, give its 
location in relation to Swindon, which lies 
six miles to the southeast and bears the dis- 
tinction of actually being on the railroad. 
A thoroughly unremarkable Berkshire vil- 
lage of somewhat less than six hundred in- 
habitants, Shrivenham was, nevertheless, 
long to remain in the memories of the 
World War II generation of American civil 
affairs officers—excepting possibly the mi- 
nority who experienced the elegance 
(mostly architectural) of the British center 
in the Grand Hotel at Eastbourne. 

On the grounds of what had been a pri- 
vate school for girls at Shrivenham, 
ETOUSA had established the American 
School Center in the summer of 1942 to 
train officer candidates and various cate- 
gories of supply specialists. When Colonel 
Stearns visited there in October 1943 look- 
ing for space to billet the American civil 
affairs contingent, he found room for 1,000 
men. Upon activating the Civil Affairs 
Center in December, he planned to receive 
the shipments of civil affairs officers and 
enlisted men at Shrivenham and there as- 
sign them to detachments and give them 
additional training.* The program, as it de- 
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veloped, envisioned a regulated, synchro- 
nized flow of officers and men and a course 
of training and instruction that would pro- 
duce fully organized and equipped detach- 
ments, each thoroughly acquainted with its 
pinpoint assignment—the actual locality 
for which it would be responsible in the 
occupation.” The detachments which had 
completed their training would be sent to 
Manchester, where Stearns had located 
8,000 billets, to await their move to the 
Continent. 

The program looked good, but some 
early signs were ominous. On close inspec-. 
tion, Shrivenham proved to be sorely want- 
ing in the amenities expected by officers, 
particularly field grade officers, of whom 
there would be a substantial number. All 
officers, lieutenant colonels and_ below, 
would have to be billeted sixteen to a room. 
They would do their own cleaning and 
sweeping, and some rooms would have to 
double as classrooms in the daytime. The 
officers would be required to carry knives, 
forks, and cups to the dining hall where 
they would eat off compartmented - metal 
trays which they would have to wash 
themselves.* 
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On the other side of the Atlantic, the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office had 
found the morale of the officers who were 
slated for shipment to Shrivenham already 
sagging. One of its inspectors who observed 
the graduates of the Civil Affairs Training 
Program (CATP) assembled at Camp 
Reynolds, Pennsylvania, reported that they 
were “feeling pretty well kicked around.” 
Many had graduated from the course in 
one university and then been sent to an- 
other to take the same course a second time. 
All they would accomplish at Camp Rey- 
nolds would be to acquire enough familiar- 
ity with the .45-caliber pistol to fire for 
record. They would then go to the staging 
area at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, where 
they would wait for an undetermined time 
before being shipped out.* 

In December, when Stearns set up the 
Civil Affairs Center there, Shrivenham, in 
addition to being the reception and training 
depot, became the administrative head- 
quarters for civil affairs—military govern- 
ment in the field. The Civil Affairs Center 
proposed to continue as parent organiza- 
tion for the detachments after they were 
formed and when they went into action on 
the Continent. For the time being, how- 
ever, two functions, assignment and train- 
ing, overshadowed everything else. 

For the incoming officer, his encounter 
with the assignment division of the Civil 
Affairs Center could easily be the most im- 
portant event in his military career. Its four 
boards would determine where he was to 
serve, and this placement in most instances 
proved permanent. The numerical designa- 
tion of each board, as new officers quickly 
learned, reflected the level and, hence, de- 
sirability of the assignments it controlled. 
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The first board selected men for army 
group, army, corps, and division staffs, the 
second for civil affairs detachments, and 
the third for service with the British. The 
fourth board, really the first in the order 
in which incoming officers encountered 
them, screened all officers and sent them 
on to the others for final assignment. The 
vast majority of the officers would go to 
the detachments. The early assumption was 
that British and U.S. personnel would be 
mixed about fifty-fifty, but, in fact, only 
250 U.S. officers were sent to Eastbourne, 
and they later returned to serve with Amer- 
ican detachments. 

The detachment board additionally 
selected officers for specific types of detach- 
ments.° There were four types: A (17 
officers, 2 warrant officers, and 24 enlisted 
men), B (9 officers, 2 warrant officers, and 
16 enlisted men), C (5 officers and 9 en- 
listed men), and D (4 officers and 6 en- 
listed men).° The A detachments were 
designed for employment in major cities, in- 
cluding national capitals such as Berlin and 
Paris, and were regarded as elite detach- 
ments. The others would be stationed in 
smaller cities or rural communities. The A 
and B detachments offered the most desir- 
able berths in terms of probable location 
and opportunity to specialize, not to men- 
tion rank and prospects for advancement. 
But the C and D detachments, although 
individually smaller and destined most 
likely to operate in unglamorous and out- 
of-the-way places, would be needed in far 
greater numbers and would absorb the 
larger number of officers. 

The training division had the mission of 
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turning out essentially finished detach- 
ments, an estimated 70 of them for France 
and 273 for Germany.’ As _ originally 
planned, each class would be given two 
months of general civil affairs instruction 
and military training which would be fol- 
lowed by an indefinite period of regional 
study and planning for pinpointed areas. 
In the later part of the second stage the 
enlisted men would join the teams. Col. 
Hardy C. Dillard, who had been associated 
with civil affairs training since its early days 
in the Provost Marshal General’s Office 
and at Charlottesville, was transferred from 
the United States to head the division. On 
his arrival in December along with the 48- 
officer faculty and staff, most of them also 
from the United States, the division opened 
at Shrivenham with no students. When the 
first forty students came in mid-January, 
they were outnumbered by the faculty. 

The regulated flow of officers that had 
been planned was not going to materialize. 
At noon on 27 January the first large ship- 
ment, 416 officers, arrived at Shrivenham 
with full field packs after a twenty-hour 
trip by train from port. The center mus- 
tered enough trucks to transport the lieu- 
tenant colonels and majors; all the others 
marched the two miles from the station 
in rain carrying their packs. Two days 
later, while the boards were immersed in 
interviews with the first group, another 308 
officers arrived. 

At the end of the month the Civil Affairs 
Center, with none two weeks before, now 
had 770 officer trainees aboard and, if 
nothing else, a statistical sample of the men 
who would make up the civil affairs organi- 
zation in the field. About 40 percent of the 
officers were commissioned directly from 
civilian life. The rest had received their 
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commissions in other branches of the Army 
or in the National Guard. The youngest 
was 22 years old, the oldest 60. The aver- 
age age was a few months short of 40; and 
the largest single increments were from ages 
38 to 46, which together constituted about 
40 percent of the total.* (Subsequent ship- 
ments brought the proportion of commis- 
sioned civilians down to near 30 percent, 
but the average age remained constant.)° 
Youth was going to be in somewhat short 
supply, which was no surprise since few 
officers below the draft age limit, 38 years, 
and in first-rate physical condition had 
been accepted for civil affairs duty. 

Maturity was considered to be an asset 
in a civil affairs officer. It did not prove 
to be so for many, however, in their initial 
confrontation with the English climate. On 
14 February, out of a thousand officers 
then at Shrivenham, 46 percent went on 
sick call, most with colds which had already 
put 10 percent in the hospital.” 

On 7 February, after the assignment 
boards had processed the January arrivals 
and detailed at least an officer or two as 
a cadre to each of the 343 detachments, 
the training division started its first course. 
By then the center was on notice to expect 
another thousand officers at the end of the 
month and large shipments of enlisted men 
in March. With these additions, the civil 
affairs force for northwest Europe would 
be practically complete, and something 
would have to be found for it to do, since 
RANKIN was dimming and Overtorp not 
expected until late spring. In both opera- 
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tions, civil affairs—military government had 
the same two, though not mutually comple- 
mentary, missions: to be ready and to wait. 
Waiting would be the more difficult. 

Before the first course began, the training 
division had revised its program. The first 
course ran for nine weeks. The second 
began in late February for the officers ar- 
riving then and lasted six weeks. In the first 
week of April the two classes were merged 
and given a composite course. To handle 
the whole student load in two increments 
instead of four or five as had been planned 
at first, the faculty had to be doubled. Since 
there was no other source, the additional 
faculty were recruited from among the in- 
coming officers even though doing so in- 
creased the risk of the whole program being 
looked upon as busy work by students and 
faculty alike. 

Since the first segments of both courses 
would be given before planning at SHAEF 
had progressed far enough to provide more 
pertinent subject matter, they contained lit- 
tle that the students had not heard before 
at least once. To compensate, the training 
division decided to concentrate on the 
known weaknesses of the trainees, lan- 
guages and military training—the latter 
embracing both formal military drill and 
physical conditioning. Intensive courses 
were offered in French, German, and Rus- 
sian; and the training schedule included 
two to four hours per day of military train- 
ing in the form of calisthenics, games, and, 
specifically, two or three road marches of 
four to twelve miles each week—this last 
activity being less than universally popular 
with the students.” 

The composite course started on 6 April 
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and ran for eight rather than six weeks, 
ending on 27 May. During this time, the 
students, their theoretical training complete 
and pinpoint assignments in hand, were to 
have studied the towns and cities in which 
they would be posted. By April, a pinpoint 
location had been determined for each de- 
tachment, but by then, too, SHAEF had 
imposed severe security restrictions on 
any information that might compromise 
OveERLorRD. Consequently, the locations 
could not be revealed to the detachments. 
The disappointment was enormous, but the 
actual loss was probably not much since 
the assignments all had to be changed later 
anyway. As a substitute for the pinpoint 
training, all students took part in a four- 
week exercise, an elaborate but obviously 
contrived military government war game 
vaguely laid out in the German Land 
(state) Hesse. When the war game ended, 
the course reverted to lectures and confer- 
ences sporadically enlivened by guest lec- 
tures on Germany, France, and the Low 
Countries; language and military training 
also continued. Toward the end, in near 
desperation, the faculty resorted to demon- 
strations and dramatizations—a detach- 
ment in action in a mythical German town, 
a military government court, bomb dis- 
posal—some useful, some not, and _ all 
undisguisable time-killers..** Word that 
SHAEF would stock the British Stella 
water purifier for use on the Continent set 
off a search across southern England for 
a specimen around which, hopefully, more 
hours of instruction could be devised. One 
was found, but then SHAEF announced 
that it would retain the already familiar 
U.S. equipment after all. 

To the student officers the courses at 
Shrivenham seemed most of the time to be 
an elaborate effort to generate mass bore- 
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dom while at the same time assaulting indi- 
vidual self-esteem and possibly physical 
well-being as well. Hastily devised courses 
led by instructors with no more knowledge 
than the students, and sometimes less, re- 
sulted in disgruntlement that no amount of 
ingenuity in devising lectures, recitations, 
demonstrations, and similar activities could 
dispel.** The living conditions of recruits, 
unheated classrooms, drills, and cross- 
country hikes during midwinter and a cold, 
damp spring smacked almost of sadism to 
middle-aged men who assumed, not illogi- 
cally, that if the Army needed them at all 
it ought to be for something better. They 
had come expecting to be given important 
work but instead found themselves trudg- 
ing across the English countryside or taking 
canned courses and solving stereotype prob- 
lems. Worst of all was the feeling of being 
excluded from what appeared to be very 
worthwhile and important activity going 
on around them. The SHAEF Special Staff 
and the country sections, which had moved 
to Shrivenham in March, seemed to be im- 
mersed in vital projects. From occasional 
appearances as lecturers by members of 
these groups, the student officers gathered 
that the really important work was going 
on behind a curtain of security and that 
they were only marking time. A morale 
study in the Civil Affairs Center in April 
reported the commonest complaint to be 
the feeling of working in a vacuum without 
knowing what was really going on.** 
The truth was that most of the more 
than two thousand civil affairs officers in 
training at Shrivenham, barring a sudden 
development of so-called Ranxin_ condi- 
tions, were only getting a taste of the frus- 
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tration they would experience before finding 
their place in the war. Sooner or later 
they would have to be so informed, hope- 
fully in a manner that would raise their 
morale, or at least not destroy it completely. 
Consequently, 9 May 1944 was later re- 
membered as the first day of spring in 
Shrivenham by the students and as some- 
thing akin to Resurrection Day by the Civil 
Affairs Center staff. In the morning, Eisen- 
hower arrived to inspect the school. To- 
ward the end of the ceremony, which had 
included a more or less well-executed and 
enthusiastic parade, he invited the students 
to break ranks and gather around him, say- 
ing they reminded him too much of a firing 
squad “standing out there.” Having im- 
plied that he too saw the incongruity of 
field grade officers doing close-order drill, 
he went on to assure them that they were 
not forgotten. They were as modern, he 
said, as radar, and just as important to the. 
command. Although humanitarian in its 
results, their job was to help win the war. 
If they failed, the armies would fail; the 
fighting front of the modern army was 
“only the fringe of a tremendous organiza- 
tion.” What Eisenhower said was less im- 
portant than that he said it, particularly 
his closing remarks: 


Now a word about what you are doing here. 
No commander can ever accumulate the sup- 
plies, the organization, the men that he needs 
in exact timing with the existence of that 
need. In other words, he piles up reserves. 
For some time you have been in reserve. 
You're probably getting bored, some of you. 
You are a little tired of idleness, particularly 
when some of you were extraordinarily busy 
men in civilian life, and you gave up many 
things—made many sacrifices—and you are 
getting damned tired of not being used use- 
fully in view of your sacrifices. Your time is 
coming, so don’t worry.?® 


* Coles and Weinberg, Soldiers Become Gover- 
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Nothing substantive had changed, but 
the Supreme Commander had shown that 
he was aware of the students. They were 
at least not the victims of wanton misman- 
agement. To enhance the mood, the Civil 
Affairs Center sponsored an all-day press 
conference at Shrivenham on the 10th. 
Fifty correspondents attended. It gave the 
newsmen something to write about at a 
time when the security on all other SHAEF 
activities was at its tightest, and the ensuing 
publicity made the continued waiting in 
the wings a little less onerous for the stu- 
dent officers. 

Although it continued in nominal exis- 


tence until the last week of June, the Civil 
Affairs Center completed its essential work 
in May. By the end of the month, the whole 
anticipated U.S. civil affairs officer contin- 
gent for northwest Europe had been as- 
signed—and sometimes, as plans changed, 
which they often did, reassigned.'® After 
the training division completed the compo- 
site course at the end of May, there re- 
mained only a small course for warrant 
officers and officers with no previous civil 
affairs training. Ever since the first full de- 
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tachment, a D detachment, was formed 
and sent to U.S. First Army on 15 March, 
the student officers had been moving out, 
gradually in April and in large numbers 
in May, to join their detachments.’? On its 
closing in June, the Civil Affairs Center 
left behind in St, Andrews Parish Church 
in Shrivenham a plaque and two bells to 
complete the church’s octave of chimes. 


ECAD 


One of the first lessons learned from 
AMGOT in Sicily and Italy was that mili- 
tary government in the field ought to be 
able to take care of itself. The line troops 
there had frequently been too busy and al- 
most always too preoccupied with what 
they regarded as more important affairs to 
provide support and services for members 
of an organization whose acronym they 
were inclined to read as “Aged Military 
Gentlemen on Tour.”"® More often than 
not the AMGOT officers had gone into ac- 
tion with no more than their personal gear, 
flags, proclamations, some stationery, and 
some money. They had counted themselves 
lucky when they had a jeep, a trailer, some 
spare gasoline, a tent, and a typewriter. 
Their priority was so abysmally low that 
before the Sicily landing some tactical units 
had even refused to embark the civil affairs 
officers themselves.*® 

Civil affairs plans for northwestern 
Europe recognized early the need for a 
housekeeping organization. The detach- 
ment concept, developed under COSSAC, 
provided a basic unit; but the detachments, 
although they would be attached to the tac- 
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tical commands, would not be part of them. 
Neither would they be self-sustaining. They 
would, as AMGOT had, exist in a kind 
of administrative void. To correct this 
shortcoming, Civil Affairs, ETOUSA, had 
begun thinking in the fall of 1943 of creat- 
ing a separate administrative organization 
for the detachments and in November had 
asked Washington to furnish seven skele- 
tonized military police (MP) battalions, 
that is, headquarters and medical personnel 
only.”” The detachments would be attached 
to the battalions which would go into the 
field with them providing continuous ad- 
ministrative services and support and 
thereby integrating civil affairs solidly into 
the Army. The Civil Affairs Center would 
do the same at the top.”* 

Apparently because seven military police 
battalion headquarters were not to be had 
in the United States, General Hilldring was 
obliged to invent the European Civil Affairs 
Division (ECAD). At the end of Decem- 
ber he proposed that in place of the 
MP battalions, ETOUSA set up a division 
with a normal division headquarters, 
twenty-eight companies (the equivalent of 
seven battalions), and seven medical de- 
tachments. The division, he suggested, 
ought to provide administration for all U.S. 
civil affairs personnel in the European 
theater except those assigned to SHAEF 
and Headquarters, Ist U.S. Army Group.” 
Two weeks later the Civil Affairs Division 
approved a strength of 2,528 officers, 124 
warrant officers, and 5,147 enlisted men 
(total 7,799) for the division. Of these 
numbers, 2,280 officers, 120 warrant 
officers, and 3,600 enlisted men would be 
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detachment personnel and the rest adminis- 
trative, except for forty-eight instructors and 
several dozen enlisted men assigned to the 
‘ Civil Affairs Center.?8 

On 7 February 1944, by General Order 
No. 13, Headquarters, ETOUSA, estab- 
lished the European Civil Affairs Division 
(U.S. Contingent, SHAEF Provisional) .”* 
A letter accompanying the order named 
Colonel Stearns as division commander and 
gave him a free hand in organizing the 
division within the War Department per- 
sonnel allotment. On the 12th, Stearns, in 
the first ECAD general order, activated 
the division at Shrivenham and formally 
assumed command. At the same time he 
attached the Civil Affairs Center to the 
division, thereby giving civil affairs outside 
the higher staffs a single and separate 
administration.” 

From the first, one thing everyone associ- 
ated with the division was aware of was 
that ECAD was an unusual military organi- 
zation, unique in some respects, curious in 
others. No unit like it had ever existed be- 
fore in American history. Perhaps some- 
what overestimating the importance of the 
distinction, the division’s historians ex- 
tended it also to world history.*° Among 
other firsts, the division was the first known 
to have been organized entirely outside the 
continental boundaries of the United 
States, and it claimed the record in World 
War II for achieving combat readiness— 
ten weeks, as opposed to thirteen months 
for the average infantry division.”” On the 
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curious side, the division had the overt 
characteristics of a tactical organization 
without being one. In the field it would 
have no command function. Its operating 
personnel would receive their orders exclu- 
sively through the tactical units to which 
they would be attached. ECAD would in 
fact cease to be a unit in the usual sense 
once it left England. Some part of it would 
go wherever SHAEF troops went. The sole 
function of the division headquarters would 
be to act as parent organization for the civil 
affairs personnel, “keeping their records, 
promoting them as they deserve, disciplining 
them if necessary, paying them, getting 
their mail to them, relieving them, taking 
care of them if they are ill, burying them 
if they die, and getting them help if they 
need it.”’** 

The division was formed into three regi- 
ments, the 690ist, 6902d, and 6903d (all 
provisional) European Civil Affairs Regi- 
ments. The 6901st Regiment, with eight 
companies, was earmarked for France and 
the Low Countries but was to be trained 
also for Germany. The 6902d and 6903d 
Regiments, ten companies each, were to be 
trained exclusively for Germany.’* Each 
company would have 80 civil affairs officers 
and 113 civil affairs enlisted men, plus an 
organic component of officers and enlisted 
men not specializing in civil affairs, who 
would provide services and administra- 
tion.*© The detachments were designated 
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by type, company, and regiment, hence 
D5B1 was the fifth D detachment of B 
Company, 6901st Regiment. In action, the 
companies would move with the tactical 
commands to which their detachments 
were attached, and the regiments would 
station themselves as close as possible to 
their companies, though they—and to an 
even greater degree the division headquar- 
ters—could scarcely avoid becoming re- 
mote entities for most of the detachments. 

The outstanding peculiarity of ECAD 
was that only its smallest components, the 
detachments, had an_ operating civil 
affairs—military government role. Indepen- 
dently of the division, they would be the 
instruments through which the combat 
troops would be relieved of civil commit- 
ments and the primary SHAEF civil affairs 
objective would be attained, namely, “to 
ensure that conditions exist among the ci- 
vilian population which will not interfere 
with operations, but will promote these 
operations.”** They would be small, self- 
contained and partially self-sufficient head- 
quarters, which, although not designed to 
govern, would have sufficient authority and 
possess enough technical knowhow to re- 
vive, instruct, and supervise local govern- 
ments, In doing so they would accomplish 
the second SHAEF civil affairs objective, 
which was to achieve the first with maxi- 
mum economy of military manpower. 

In liberated areas, the degree of military 
control would depend on how well the in- 
digenous authorities functioned without 
assistance. In enemy territory, however, mili- 
tary government, though indirect, would 
be firm and comprehensive, and each de- 
tachment in its own locality would be 
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concerned with the whole spectrum of 
governmental affairs. In the first stage of 
the occupation every detachment would 
carry out the following essential actions: 


Governmental Affairs 

1. Hold a conference of local officials. 
Announce the military government procla- 
mations and ordinances and make the neces- 
sary plans for enforcing them. 

2. Post the proclamations and ordinances, 
noting time and date. 

3. Reconnoiter the area. 

4. Make arrangements for billeting mili- 
tary personnel in the area. 


Public Safety 

1. Hold a conference of local public 
safety officials. 

2. Secure guards for supplies, important 
installations, and municipal records. 

3. Control circulation of the local popu- 
lation (especially displaced persons and 
refugees) . 

4. Impound all weapons, explosives, nar- 
cotics, and radio transmitters in civilian 
hands. 

5. Inspect local prisons and detention 
camps. 

6. Investigate unexploded bombs, mine 
fields, booby-trapped areas, and ammunition 
dumps. 


Public Health 


1. Re-establish local public health 
organizations. 

2. Secure care for civilian sick and 
wounded. 

3. Report incidence of communicable 
diseases. 


4. Correct serious hazards in environ- 
mental sanitation, particularly in water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal systems. 

5. Establish strict control over medical 
supplies. 


Public Welfare 
1. Re-establish local agencies for han- 
dling relief. 
2. Provide adequate food distribution 
facilities. 
3. Establish 
found bureaus. 


information and lost and 
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Utilities and Communications 
1. Establish military control over all 
means of communications and all utilities. 
2. Restore civilian services, including 
water, sewage, power and gas, telephone and 
telegraph, and postal service as well as streets 
and roads. 


Labor, Transportation, and Salvage 
1. Co-ordinate local labor exchanges. 
2. Establish control over all means of 
transportation. 
3. Set up a system of salvage collection. 


Resources, Industry, Commerce, and 
Agriculture 
1. Procure and provide materials and ser- 
vices for the military and food for civilians. 
2. Restore price and rationing controls; 
supress black markets; institute first aid for 
restoration of normal civilian requirements. 


Legal 

1. Set up military government courts as 
necessary. 

2. See that proper proclamations, ordi- 
nances, regulations, and orders are posted 
and published. 

3. Co-operate with the public safety con- 
tingent and Counterintelligence Corps on re- 
lease of political prisoners. 

4. Make recommendations on local legis- 
lation to be suspended. 


Fiscal 
1. Guard banks and other depositories of 
funds. 
2. Require continuance of 
collection. 
3. Assure proper custody of all enemy, 
abandoned, or absentee-owned property. 


local tax 


Supply 
1. Contact local government officials in 
charge of food and clothing supplies and find 
location of storage points and available 
stocks.3? 


At SHAEF and in the higher staffs the 
main functions would have specialists as- 
signed to them. In the detachments an 
officer could be judge or prosecutor in a 
military government court one day, sewage 
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and waterworks inspector the next, and 
financial, transportation, rationing, or 
police expert as the situation might require. 

Since ECAD existed almost entirely to 
enable the civil affairs—military govern- 
ment detachments to work, subsist, and 
move independently of the tactical units 
that they would serve, the division’s table 
of equipment was its outstanding—officers 
who served with ECAD might even say 
sole—asset. In the early planning, before 
exact civil affairs needs could be known, 
Colonel Stearns had prepared a special list 
of equipment (SLOE) based on the stan- 
dard table of equipment of a military police 
battalion multiplied by seven. To the result 
he added for good measure enough jeeps 
and weapons carriers to bring the total 
number of vehicles to just a few short of 
two thousand.** In December 1943, Gen- 
eral McSherry took the special list of equip- 
ment to Washington. At this time the possi- 
ble imminence of Ranxrn assured its fast 
approval and secured for it an A—2 prior- 
ity with SHAEF, an astoundingly high pri- 
ority for civil affairs, which would never 
again hold any higher than A-6, Outfitted 
with a gilt-edge hunting license, ECAD was 
embarrassed by a lack of drivers until Feb- 
ruary, when Stearns recruited volunteers 
from among the student officers to begin 
driving the vehicles to Shrivenham from 
depots all over England.** Later, when 
what was needed to make the detachments 
self-sufficient was better known, a revised 
special list of equipment added trailers, 
tents, field desks, safes, drafting instru- 
ments, and electric and gasoline lanterns. 
ETOUSA’s approval for this revision came 
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much more slowly, and the division’s G4 
section spent most of May, June, and July 
on the road scouring the depots for the new 
items. 

Although it was well outfitted—by 
AMGOT standards even lavishly—ECAD 
had an early and persistent weakness; it 
was not a table of organization unit. The 
grades of its personnel, from private to 
colonel, were allotted to it, not determined 
by the organizational structure and needs 
of the division. This arrangement meant 
that throughout the division, but particu- 
larly in the detachments, the grades of 
officers and enlisted men were those they 
brought with them and not those appropri- 
ate to the positions to which they were as- 
signed, which were in fact usually higher. 
After ETOUSA made the allocation, the 
number of officers in the ranks of major 
and above was about half what the division 
thought it needed, and eight times as many 
lieutenants were allotted as the division 
wanted.** Since the imbalance originated 
largely in the War Department policy that 
virtually restricted direct commissions for 
civilians to the company grades, the real 
experts in civil administration as often as 
not were bracketed in the lower ranks. 
ECAD requests for upgrading were uni- 
formly turned down in ETOUSA, where 
the reasoning prevailed that by the time 
a full-scale civil affairs organization was 
needed, the fighting would be over and an 
ample selection of higher ranks would be 
avilable from the combat branches. Conse- 
quently, the prospects for promotion in 
ECAD were, and would remain, dismal. 

In comparison with the rest of the Euro- 
pean civil affairs organization, ECAD was 
remarkably stable, a condition that some 
of its members interpreted—with some rea- 
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son—as a symptom of stagnation. The up- 
heavals in SHAEF in the winter and spring 
of 1944 only barely reached down to the 
division. As a result of the G—5 reorganiza- 
tion in April, the country sections which 
had been in the Special Staff were attached 
to ECAD for administration and assigned 
unit designations, the U.S. element of the 
German country section becoming the 
6911th European Civil Affairs (ECA) 
Unit.** In May after wrestling for two 
months with the organizational peculiari- 
ties necessitated by the grade allotments, 
ECAD solved part of the problem by elimi- 
nating one company each from the second 
and third regiments. Also in May, when 
ETOUSA reacquired an operating civil 
affairs mission (in the Communications 
Zone), Colonel Stearns became Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-5, ETOUSA, and Colo- 
nel Henry McE. Pendleton assumed com- 
mand of ECAD. On 6 June ECAD applied 
a final organizational touch by converting 
from provisional to permanent (though still 
not table of organization) status. The 
6901st, 6902d, and 6903d ECA Regiments 
(Provisional) became the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
ECA Regiments, and the 6911th ECA 
Unit (Provisional) became the 6th Civil 
Affairs (CA) Unit.* 


The Manchester Phase, ECAD 


In late February, 12 ECAD officers and 
19 enlisted men went to Manchester, where 
at the end of March they received and bil- 
leted 661 enlisted men and 29 company 
officers from the United States, the first 
large civil affairs—military government en- 
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listed contingent. A day later, in a morning 
fog so thick that the rear ranks could not 
see him standing fifty feet away, Stearns 
greeted the new arrivals. He told them they 
would be specialists, but for the time being 
their muscles were needed to set up a recep- 
tion center for the several thousand men 
who would be coming after them. 

Manchester was almost the only large 
city in England not already saturated with 
American or British troops. The British 
Army had requisitioned some buildings and 
had established a system for billeting in pri- 
vate homes through the local police but 
had not used them, except briefly for the 
Dunkirk survivors in 1940. In March, 
ECAD took over as its local headquarters 
the Nicholls Hospital, a former orphanage 
built in the late nineteenth century, and 
as enlisted billets the Denton hat factory 
plus thirty-two large dwellings in Heaton 
Moor.** The buildings, vacant for several 
years, were dirty; messing equipment and 
plumbing needed cleaning and repairs; and 
beds had to be set up and mattresses 
stuffed. The three main locations were 
about four miles from each other and they 
did not have all the space needed for 
offices, storerooms, classrooms, and the like. 
These facilities had to be situated elsewhere 
in the city wherever a vacant store, garage, 
meeting hall, or large dwelling could be 
found. 

By early April, when nearly three thou- 
sand enlisted men arrived within four days, 
they could be taken off the trains on which 
they came, assigned quarters, given a hot 
meal, have their papers processed and be 
classified during the night while they slept, 
and the next morning be given their com- 
pany and detachment assignments. When 
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the second and third shipments arrived, 
some men had to be billeted in private 
homes. At the beginning there was a flurry 
of medical certificates presented by house- 
holders seeking exemptions, but soon more 
space was being offered than was needed. 
While Manchester, with its persistent 
smoke, rain, and fog, was hardly a place 
American soldiers would have chosen to be 
stationed, particularly in a gloomy wartime 
winter, the ECAD troops and Manchester 
civilians struck it off from the start. Recrea- 
tion was plentiful in every form from mo- 
tion pictures and plays to dancing, boxing, 
and wrestling and motorcycle and grey- 
hound racing at the Belle Vue Zoological 
Gardens, the largest amusement park in the 
British Isles. The ECAD soldiers met the 
people in the pubs and in their homes, and, 
inevitably, before long some Manchester 
girls were becoming American wives. In 
June a former lord mayor of Manchester 
publicly praised the deportment of the 
ECAD troops in a newspaper article, and 
later Eisenhower commented that military- 
civilian relations in Manchester were the 
best of any place in the United Kingdom.” 
The enlisted men detailed to ECAD 
were not specialists in the sense of having 
been given previous civil affairs training, 
and about a third were former limited-ser- 
vice men. These two circumstances gave 
rise early to a rumor which was never en- 
tirely laid to rest, even within ECAD itself, 
that the civil affairs enlisted personnel were 
mostly mental misfits. A few of the limited- 
service men had previous records of func- 
tional mental disturbances—later some 
were transferred in who had broken down 
in combat—but the most common defect 
was impaired vision. The enlisted classifica- 
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tion section found the median ECAD 
enlisted man to have an AGCT (Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test) score in group II 
(110 or higher). He was between the ages 
of twenty-three and twenty-nine, had at 
least a high school education, and in civil- 
ian life had been either a student or a 
skilled white-collar worker. Of the total 
ECAD enlisted personnel, 68 percent were 
in AGCT groups I and IJ as compared 
with 37 percent of the Army as a whole, 
and 61 percent were high school graduates 
(Army average 41 percent). About 20 per- 
cent had at least one year of college. The 
enlisted men were generally younger than 
the officers under whom they would serve, 
only 2 percent being over thirty-eight years 
of age, but they had a substantial leavening 
of maturity. Forty-six percent were between 
ages twenty-three and twenty-nine, and 23 
percent were over thirty. Although they did 
not have Army civil affairs training, many 
had background experience superior to that 
of some civil affairs officers. Over fifty were 
graduate engineers or architects. Four were 
former museum directors. Others had been 
lawyers, college instructors, teachers, po- 
licemen, and social investigators. About 30 
percent were ASTP (Army Specialist 
Training Program) trainees, who in one 
sense constituted a potential core of dis- 
gruntlement since they had expected to get 
commissions. On the other hand, their nine 
months of college training in foreign lan- 
guages and other areas put them well 
ahead in this respect of many of the officers 
under whom they would serve.*° 

On 20 March, Maj. D. I. Glossbrenner, 
the division’s executive officer, took charge 
of the advance echelon headquarters at 
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Nicholls Hospital and began the work of 
bringing ECAD into existence. The officers 
were at Shrivenham, and the enlisted men 
were coming into Manchester. The task 
was to bring the two together within the 
next ten weeks, equip them, and have the 
three regiments ready to go into action any 
time they might be called after 1 June. 
Aside from seeing to details even down to 
road maps and stationery, the advance 
echelon had to make certain that each 
officer and enlisted man had enough weap- 
ons training to be able to “shoot his way 
in and out” and that each knew how to 
operate and maintain the vehicles he might 
be expected to use.** 

The first complete company, Company 
B, 1st European Civil Affairs Regiment 
(ECAR), moved out on 14 April to join 
First Army. The whole Ist ECAR was put 
together by 1 May and moved to Shriven- 
ham to await its call to join tactical units. 
The 2d and 3d ECARs, with some vacant 
personnel spaces, were ready at the end of 
the month. On 8 June, two days after the 
invasion, two detachments, D5B1 and 
D3B1, landed on Omana Beach; and 
three days later, D3B1 was in operation 
at Tréviére and D5B1 at Isigny, the first 
sizable towns liberated.** At the end of the 
month four companies were on the Con- 
tinent, and the division headquarters had 
closed at Shrivenham and moved to the 
Kenilworth Hotel in Manchester to join the 
undeployed elements.** 

But the waiting was not over. Germany 
did not break under the invasion, and the 
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French showed themselves _ surprisingly 
capable of running their own governmental 
affairs. The whole Ist ECAR shipped out 
early in the second week of July, and the 
Headquarters, 2d ECAR, with five of its 
companies followed late in the month."' 
In Manchester in July, the division 
headquarters, which after D-day had 
seemed not to have much left to do except 
to continue training and wait for its call, 
suddenly found itself plunged into a round 
of replanning. Decisions being made out- 


" Hist Rpt, Hqs, ECAD, to SHAEF, sub: Activ- 
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side SH.AEF, in Washington and London 
and in the European Advisory Commission, 
added a new and important dimension to 
ECAD’'s role in Germany; besides provid- 
ing civil affairs support for the armies in 
combat, it would be required to establish 
territorial military government for a U.S. 
zone in Germany. The detachments, thus 
far organized specifically to assist military 
operations, would also have to become the 
executive instruments of U.S. purposes and 
policies in the occupation.” 

The new role could not be accommo- 
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dated without revamping the detachments. 
Organized under the anti-AMGOT princi- 
ples of the Standard Policy and Procedure, 
they were not capable of administering ter- 
ritory beyond the span of control of a single 
detachment. Such ability as existed was 
vested in the tactical G-5s, ETOUSA, and 
SHAEF and, except for SHAEF, was to 
be exercised within unit boundaries, not 
political boundaries. Although they varied 
somewhat in size, hence also in potential 
span of control, the detachments formed 
only a compartmentalized horizontal struc- 
ture. For Germany they would have to be 
given a vertical dimension as well. 

Zonal military government under the 
new scheme, as far as it concerned the 
ECAD detachments, would cover all gov- 
ernmental levels in Germany except the na- 
tional level. Common sense required that 
it should also conform to existing German 
administrative boundaries, which raised 
two problems. In the first place, the Ger- 
man internal subdivisions varied widely in 
area and population. For instance, one 
Land (state), Prussia, comprised close to 
two-thirds of the total prewar area and 
population of the Reich. However, except 
for Bavaria, which was substantially less 
than half the size of Prussia, the remaining 
Laender (states) were much smaller, some 
no larger than counties in the United 
States, and some—Hamburg and Bre- 
men—were single cities. Several Prussian 
provinces, such as Hanover and the Rhine 
Province, were larger than any of the other 
Laender except Bavaria. In fact the smaller 
Laender were more nearly comparable to 
the Prussian Regierungsbezirke (provincial 
districts). At the Kreis level the disparities, 
though still there, were less pronounced. 
The Landkreise (rural districts, roughly 
similar to small U.S. counties in size and 
function) provided an element of unifor- 


mity. The Stadtkreise (equivalent to U.S. 
incorporated municipalities) again varied 
depending on population, since every city, 
whether large or small, constituted a single 
Stadtkreis. Secondly, while the division into 
three zones could be assumed, which of the 
two western zones would go to the United 
States was not yet decided. The British and 
the Americans both wanted the northwest- 
ern zone. Trying to keep abreast of shifting 
arguments between the two governments, 
ECAD drafted various plans: the “1700 
North Plan” in mid-July, the 1500 North 
Plan” in early August, the “900 South” 
and “1100 South” plans also in August, 
and the “1186 South Plan” and “1737 
North Plan” at the end of August. (The 
numbers all referred to the number of 
officers to be assigned.) The “1186 South 
Plan,” as amended in mid-September, was 
the one finally adopted, but by that time 
the revamping of the detachments was 
completed, having been based mostly on 
the “North” plans.** 

First estimates for twenty-four new 
detachment types boiled down finally 
to five types given the letter designa- 
tions E to I. E detachments (26 officers 
and 35 enlisted men) were originally con- 
ceived of as regional detachments capable 
of administering Laender and Prussian 
provinces. They would supervise German 
authorities at these levels and the military 
government detachments assigned to subor- 
dinate levels. F detachments were designed 
to fit in at the level of the Regierungsbe- 
zirke and smaller Laender. When the 
southwestern zone became the American 
zone, E detachments were assigned to the 
Land and Regierungsbezirk governments 
and F detachments to the larger munici- 
palities. The G (9 officers and 15 enlisted 
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men), H (5 officers and 10 enlisted men), 
and I (4 officers and 6 enlisted men) de- 
tachments were designed for Stadtkreise 
and Landkreise. The H and I detachments 
were always the most numerous, and in the 
initial distribution constituted about four- 
fifths of the planned 250 detachments.‘ 
The system of designation continued to be 
by detachment type, number in company, 
and regiment, for example, E1B3 and 
F2H3. The A- to D-type detachments 
would not be used in Germany with one 
notable exception, Detachment AlA1, the 
Berlin detachment. 

Since regional detachments had not been 
contemplated in the original scheme for 
ECAD, their inclusion at this time added 
some functions that in Germany were ad- 
ministered primarily through regional 
agencies, such as, transportation (particu- 
larly railroads) ; postal, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services; public utilities, education; 
and religion. Furthermore, in all functions 
the German regional agencies concerned 
themselves less with the public than with 
management of the lower governmental 
levels, so functional specialization became 
important. Whereas at the Kreis level pub- 
lic health might be concerned mainly with 
communicable diseases and sanitation, on 
the regional scale it would involve adminis- 
tering health insurance programs and 
licensing medical practitioners. In the 
Landkreise, transportation meant finding 
enough conveyances to move food supplies 
and products; at the regional level it could 
mean running a major segment of the na- 
tional railroads. In July, ECAD began an 
eight-week regional program to train 
officers in twelve functional specialties: 
finance; economics and public utilities; 
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property control; transportation; labor; 
postal, telephone, and telegraph; food and 
agriculture; legal; education and religion; 
interior; public safety and public health.*® 
The approximately 150 E detachment 
officers so trained were expected later to 
instruct the Regierungsbezirk and lower 
level detachment officers whom they would 
advise and supervise in the occupation. 

The regional program began on 3 July, 
and the detachments were recast and ready 
to begin training for Germany by the end 
of the month. Since security restrictions no 
longer prevented pinpoint training, the 
plan was to familiarize each detachment 
so thoroughly with the area in which it 
would operate that the members would feel 
at home there from the day they arrived, 
even down to knowing by name the persons 
with whom they might have to do busi- 
ness.** Eventually the detachments would 
get such training, but in August the war 
suddenly seemed to be moving too swiftly 
for it to be accomplished in Manchester. 

The beachhead phase of the invasion 
ended in July. On 1 August, 12th Army 
Group became operational. With First and 
Third Armies, it would make the drive 
northeastward into Germany. The Ger- 
mans were in trouble in France and at 
home, where dissident Genera] Staff officers 
had attempted to assassinate Hitler on 20 
July. At mid-August, Montgomery trapped 
the German Seventh Army in the Mortain- 
Falaise pocket, and the Germans began a 
retreat that they would have practically no 
chance of stopping short of their own west- 
ern border, if there. 

On 18 August, Pendleton received orders 
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to move ECAD to France in the first two 
weeks of September and complete its reor- 
ganization and training there while stand- 
ing by for duty in Germany. The decision 
had been talked over in SHAEF G-5 a 
week and a half earlier, the conclusion then 
being that, if nothing else, the detachments 
would benefit from living under field condi- 
tions.°° During the interval the war had 
moved fast, and by the time the orders 
reached ECAD, SHAEF had _ instructed 
12th Army Group to concentrate on pre- 
paring for military government in Ger- 
many, “‘starving” France to free the maxi- 
mum number of detachments for training 
for Germany and being prepared if neces- 
sary to dismantle the whole civil affairs 
structure then in France and dispatch it 
to Germany.” 

The division had packed and weighed, 
determined the cubage of its equipment, 
and held a practice loading in July; a for- 
ward headquarters echelon had gone to 
France late in the month to take in charge 
the undeployed companies of the 1st and 2d 
ECARs and begin reorganizing and re- 
training them for Germany. When the call 
came for the whole division to move, the 
forward echelon had its headquarters in the 
Chateau du Mont Epinque near Cher- 
bourg. By then the front was moving fast 
and 12th Army Group wanted the division 
to set up farther east. In the first week of 
September, the forward echelon and the 
units under it moved to Rochfort-en- 


°° Memo, SHAEF G-5, for Chief, Opns Br, G—5, 
sub: Admin and Deployment of MG Personnel 
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Yvelines, thirty miles southwest of Paris. 
Until two weeks earlier the chateau had 
housed German troops, and some were still 
there as prisoners of war put to work clean- 
ing up for ECAD’s arrival. 

On 1 September the division moved to 
Dunham Park a few miles outside Man- 
chester. Simultaneously with this short 
move, the division assumed a new charac- 
ter, painting out the “CA” markings on 
its truck and jeep bumpers and substituting 
“MG.” Detachment commanders, previ- 
ously called CAOs (civil affairs officers) 
became MGOs (military government 
officers). The tone of the term “military 
government,” considered too harsh for 
friendly ears, seemed just right for the Ger- 
mans; hence civil affairs ceased to exist ex- 
cept in the designations of the division and 
the regiments, where the CA was retained 
apparently for the sake of euphony. 

During the several days spent at Dun- 
ham Park, the division completed gas mask 
and personal equipment inspections, and 
the officers and men drew ammunition, in- 
sect powder, and K rations. On the 7th 
the division began the first serious test of 
its mobility as serials of about sixty vehicles 
each, carrying men and equipment, started 
moving out of Dunham Park to Hursley 
Camp outside Southampton. From here, 
as quickly as space became available, the 
division moved onto the Southern Railway 
docks at Southampton to board ships. 
Nearly everyone spent several nights bivou- 
acked on the docks waiting to go aboard 
the Liberty ships on the cross-Channel run. 
By this time, the ships were all thoroughly 
dirty and rat-infested from two months of 
such trips. 

While the division was aboard ship, off 
Uran Beach waiting to land its vehicles, 
word came through on 15 September that 
the U.S. zone in Germany would be in the 
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southwest. Every detachment had to be re- 
assigned and fast; the first American troops 
had already crossed the German border 
south of Aachen on the iith. In another 
four days 12th Army Group was calling 
for four military government companies to 
move up to Verviers (Belgium) and 
Verdun behind First and Third Armies and 
be ready to enter Germany as more terri- 
tory was taken. Because the detachments 
organized for Germany were still either 
bringing their vehicles ashore in landing 
craft or making their way inland along side 
roads (to leave the main arteries open for 
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priority traffic), the forward echelon had 
to put together the companies from the 2d 
ECAR detachments that it had at Rochfort 
and send them off to the armies." The last 
ECAD convoy pulled into Rochfort on 24 
September. Five days before, on the 19th, 
the first detachment to operate in Ger- 
many, D8Bl, had gone into action at 
Roetgen.** 
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Staffs for Germany 


The German Country Unit 


Although the COSSAC approach re- 
jected the idea of national military govern- 
ment headquarters separate from the 
combat commands, the COSSAC planners 
themselves, before they were finished, 
found that they could not be entirely con- 
sistent in applying the Standard Policy and 
Procedure to Germany. The Moscow and 
Tehran Conferences had made the Allied 
administration of Germany after the war 
a certainty. Furthermore, of the three 
phases Colonel Troubridge identified in his 
report known as Slash 100, the second 
phase, coming between the end of hostilities 
and the assumption of control by an Allied 
commission, entailed a period of central ad- 
ministration by SHAEF in the western 
zones. How long the period would last 
could not be determined exactly, but the 
first SHAEF estimate, according to Trou- 
bridge, was six months. Consequently, the 
Supreme Commander would have to be 
prepared to conduct military government 
in Germany through the normal military 
command channels specified in the Stan- 
dard Policy and Procedure until the fighting 
stopped, and through military government 
technical channels for some time thereafter.* 
In his first proposal concerning the SHAEF 
civil affairs organization, Lumley included 


*Interv Sheet, SHAEF G—5, Hist Sec, sub: In- 
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a German country unit which would pre- 
pare plans and eventually form the agency 
through which the Supreme Commander 
would control the British and American 
zones until the control commission took 
over.” 

The SHAEF reorganization of February 
1944, however, influenced by the AMGOT 
philosophy, disregarded the COSSAC sepa- 
ration of the two phases of military govern- 
ment and gave the German Country Unit 
responsibility for exercising control in Ger- 
many “from the time Allied military forces 
enter Germany until such control passes to 
an Allied High Commission,” that is, dur- 
ing both the first and the second phases.’ 
Under the reorganization, the German 
Country Unit moved into the Special Staff 
under the DCCAO, McSherry, and on 16 
February, Col. C. E. D. Bridge (British) 
and Colonel- Troubridge, assisted later by 
one other British officer and three U.S. 
officers, Lt. Col. Bernard Bernstein and 
Majors Galen Snow and L. J. Chawner, 
began laying out the missions and structure 
of the unit.* They identified its tasks as 
being to plan for and later constitute the 
main military government headquarters for 
Germany, to write a handbook which 
would be-a comprehensive military govern- 
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ment manual for Germany, and to provide 
advice and direction to the military com- 
mands and to the other civil affairs eche- 
lons. Lumley, trying to prevent the unit and 
its ambitions from expanding too rapidly, 
proposed limiting it at first to a 20- or 30- 
officer complement. The planning commit- 
tee rejected his idea, however, and set the 
minimum initial strength at 102 officers 
with an anticipated progressive expansion 
of 400 to 600 officers. At conferences in 
late February, General McSherry approved 
the committee’s action, and on 2 March 
the thirty-three officers then assigned to the 
unit began assembling for work in the Wat- 
son West building at Shrivenham. On the 
5th, Col. Edgar Lewis was named Chief 
Planner and Head of the German Section 
with Colonel Bridge as his deputy. 
Colonel Lewis’s appointment brought 
into the unit one of the few American 
officers who had previously done work on 
military government organization for Ger- 
many. He was also apparently not an advo- 
cate of the AMGOT philosophy prevalent 
in the unit when he arrived. As chairman 
of a student committee at Charlottesville 
in the spring of 1943, he had directed the 
drafting of a plan for Germany that pre- 
figured some later COSSAC and SHAEF 
concepts. Lewis’s committee had envisioned 
a tactical military government to be used 
as long as hostilities continued; some 
months later COSSAC planning included 
this same idea. Looking farther ahead than 
COSSAC did, however, the committee had 
also proposed retaining territorial military 
government, which would be installed after 
resistance ended, under the commanding 
generals of the field armies as military dis- 
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trict commanders. Such an arrangement 
would limit the scope of the national con- 
trol authority in Berlin to matters such 
as communications, transportation, and 
money and banking, which absolutely re- 
quired central direction. The committee’s 
report had further projected a pool of 
trained military government teams similar 
to ECAD.° 

The bent of Lewis’s previous thinking 
was probably somewhat related to his as- 
signment to the German Country Unit, 
since the AMGOT-Mediterranean ap- 
proach to the planning for Germany had 
run into trouble at higher levels even while 
it seemed to be having a triumphant incep- 
tion in the SHAEF Special Staff. In Febru- 
ary the British War Office had begun 
pressing for the early creation of a separate 
Allied control authority to take all posthos- 
tilities planning away from SHAEF. The 
Director of Civil Affairs, War Office, point- 
edly asked to have explained the purpose 
of the German Country Unit as well as the 
“necessity for the institution” of such a 
group.’ General Morgan, the SHAEF 
Deputy Chief of Staff, found reasons to 
justify the existence of a German unit in 
SHAEF, but not one with as wide ranging 
a mission as the planners had set for them- 
selves. Morgan emphasized the need for a 
handbook on Germany; he furthermore 
stressed both SHAEF’s responsibility to 
provide advanced training for civil affairs 
officers and the belief that the “minor ma- 
chinery” of SHAEF and the Allied control 
authority should be the same in order to 
avoid duplication.* Morgan’s explanations 
were not enough, however, to get prompt 
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War Office approval concerning British 
officer assignments to the German Country 
Unit, and as of mid-April, only eighteen 
officers out of the British quota of fifty-one 
were at work. By then, all the U.S. officers 
were present plus twenty-four additional 
men temporarily filling spaces allotted to 
the British. The shortage on the British side 
persisted throughout the unit’s existence.° 

In the SHAEF G-—5 reorganization in 
April the German Country Unit figured 
primarily as an embarrassment. The re- 
vised SHAEF thinking excluded it from 
military government before the German 
surrender, and because of the British oppo- 
sition, its role after the end of hostilities 
was in doubt. The handbook was all that 
remained of the unit’s original mission. As 
the planning papers delicately stated, it was 
“not possible to foresee the exact require- 
ments” for the unit.*° Morale hit a phe- 
nomenal low in May when for nearly the 
whole month nothing was announced con- 
cerning the unit’s place in the SHAEF 
scheme other than that the U.S. personnel 
would henceforth constitute the 6911th 
ECA Unit in ECAD. When Brigadier 
Gueterbock on the 5th described the situa- 
tion as “curious,” he was giving voice to 
a sentiment already widely held in the unit. 
He did manage to decrease the curiousness 
somewhat by implying that, as SHAEF’s 
organization for governing Germany after 
the surrender, the unit existed for an even- 
tuality that was no longer expected to 
materialize.** Morale in the unit again im- 
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proved slightly after G—5, on the 29th, 
finally announced its designation as the 
German Country Unit, SHAEF, and its 
retention under the Operations Branch, 
G-—5, for matters of policy, operations, and 
planning.” 

On 7 June 1944, the day after the Nor- 
mandy landing, the German Country Unit, 
having never really fitted into ECAD, 
began moving from Shrivenham to Prince’s 
Gardens, London. Its arrival in the city 
coincided with the start of the German 
V-bomb campaign against England, and 
in early July, the unit’s offices on Exhibi- 
tion Row were wrecked by a near miss. 
The bomb hit early in the morning before 
anyone was in the offices, but five enlisted 
men were injured on the same day by a 
bomb that struck the enlisted billets some 
distance away. Nevertheless in June and 
July, working in partially demolished 
rooms without panes in the windows or 
plaster on the walls and ceilings, the Ger- 
man Country Unit seemed at last to have 
found its purpose in the war. The hand- 
book had to be finished, not as an exercise 
but because within weeks detachments 
might be in Germany and would need it. 
The unit also became involved in the 
ECAD reorganization, the regional train- 
ing program, the assignment of detachment 
pinpoint locations, and the various “north” 
and “south” plans for the British and U.S. 
zones.** 

At the same time, once the troops had 
landed in France and begun moving, no 
one really expected SHAEF’s German 
Country Unit to last out the summer. The 
British government had never accepted the 
estimated six-month period of SHAEF con- 
trol after the surrender and only very reluc- 


* German Country Unit, Historical Statement, 
p. I-14. 
* Ibid., pp. 1-15-19. 
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tantly contemplated any SHAEF period at 
all. No doubt, in considerable part the Brit- 
ish attitude stemmed from an unwillingness 
to see policy-making authority vested in an 
agency of SHAEF, which in turn took its 
direction from the Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee (CCAC) in Washington. By 
late spring, however, both the British and 
the Americans realized that getting the 
Soviet Union to participate in tripartite 
contro] in Germany would be more difficult 
if the United Kingdom and the United 
States pursued a combined policy in their 
zones. Brigadier Gueterbock had already 
strongly suggested to the officers of the Ger- 
man Country Unit in May that they might 
have a future as members of separate Brit- 
ish and U.S. country missions but very 
likely did not have one as part of SHAEF. 
For the U.S. contingent in the unit, the 
denouement began on 17 August when 
G-5 reassigned some officers to the training 
cadre of ECAD and some to Headquarters, 
ECAD, leaving only slightly more than a 
third under Colonel Lewis to await transfer 
to the U.S. Group Control Council soon 
to he formed.** 


The Handbook Controversy 


The one task the German Country Unit 
had throughout its existence was the writ- 
ing of a military government handbook for 
Germany. The job, though a large one, was 
essentially routine, and the German hand- 
book would have passed into obscurity 
along with its linear ancestor, the AMGOT 
“Bible” for Sicily and Italy, and the hand- 
books for the liberated countries of north- 
western Europe had it gone as intended 
to the military government detachments 
and not made an unscheduled detour 
through the White House. Theoretically, 


* Ibid., p. I-23. 
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the handbook was to be the only document 
a working military government officer 
would need in the field, compact enough 
to fit into a pocket but comprehensive 
enough to incorporate “‘all that . . . (he) 
requires in order to carry out his duty, and 
no more.”'® During March, April, and 
May, regardless of its organizational ups 
and downs, the German Country Unit 
worked on the handbook. It had completed 
the third draft by 15 June when an edi- 
torial board took over to co-ordinate the 
work on what was assumed to be the final 
draft. Several hundred copies of the third 
draft were mimeographed and distributed 
within SHAEF and to civil agencies in 
Washington and London. 

The handbook differed from the related 
compilations, FM 27-5 and Standard 
Policy and Procedure, in that, while they 
were broad procedural guides used mainly 
by staffs in planning, the handbook dealt 
with concrete military government prob- 
lems anticipated in Germany. Its outstand- 
ing virtue was that it would save the field 
officer the work and protect him from the 
pitfalls of having to adapt general proce- 
dures and policies to German conditions. 
This adaptation would be done for him on 
every foreseeable question in one or another 
of the three sections of the handbook. In 
the first section he would find descriptions 
of the probable conditions in Germany and 
of the organization and workings of mili- 
tary government. The second section, con- 
sidered to be the heart of the handbook, 
contained a chapter each on the twelve pri- 
mary civil affairs—military government 
functions, such as food, finance, and educa- 
tion and religion. For the functional spe- 
cialists each chapter was expanded and 
issued separately as a manual. The third 
section contained sample report forms and 


8 Ibid., p. II-1. 
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other basic information and the Supreme 


Commander’s proclamation, ordinances, 
and laws.’® 
The proclamation, ordinances, and 


laws—also printed separately in large for- 
mat for posting—would constitute the legal 
bond between the Germans and military 
government. Although not strictly required 
in international law, the proclamation was 
assumed to be accepted United States prac- 
tice."” Addressed to the people of Germany 
in the name of General Eisenhower as Su- 
preme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Forces, it declared his assumption of ‘“‘su- 
preme legislative, judicial, and executive 
power within the occupied territory”; sus- 
pended German courts and educational in- 
stitutions; and required all officials and 
public employees to remain at their posts 
until further notice. The first of the three 
ordinances defined nineteen crimes against 
the Allied forces punishable by death. The 
second ordinance established military gov- 
ernment courts, and the third made English 
the official language of military govern- 
ment. The laws, with gaps left in the num- 
bering system to accommodate future 
legislation, fell into two classes: those neces- 
sary to establish and maintain military gov- 
ernment control and those dealing with 
national socialism. Law No. 1 abrogated 
nine fundamental Nazi laws together with 
their subsidiary decrees and regulations and 
prohibited any interpretation of German 
law in accordance with Nazi doctrine. Other 
laws abolished the National Socialist Party, 
its auxiliary organization, and the use of 
its emblems.’® 


* Thid., p. II-2. 

“Department of the Army, FM 27-10, The 
Law of Land Warfare, p. 140, par. 357. 

** USFET, General Board, Study No. 85, Legal 
Phases of Civil Affairs and Military Government, 
15 May 46, in Hist Div, Hgs, ETO, 97-USF 
5~03.0. 


On 15 August the German Country Unit 
had a fourth draft of the handbook ready 
for final approval and publication. The 
foreward defined the scope as embracing 
“the objectives and policies to be pursued 
by commands and staffs in planning for 
an operating military government in Ger- 
many whether in the mobile, transitional, 
or static phase [that is, both before and 
after the surrender].”?® At the time, CCS 
551, restricted to the presurrender period, 
was still the only directive SHAEF had re- 
ceived, hence the handbook overstepped 
SHAEF’s authority in some degree; but 
SHAEF had directed the country units to 
keep the handbook under constant exami- 
nation and up to date with new policy if 
any came from the CCS.” Until the Nor- 
mandy landing and for some time there- 
after, a German collapse or surrender be- 
fore Allied troops had entered the Reich 
itself seemed likely; consequently, to de-. 
velop elaborate plans and exclude this con- 
tingency from them would not have made 
sense. 

Even though the CCAC had trouble 
composing agreed policy papers, there had 
been no fundamental philosophical dis- 
agreement over the treatment of the Ger- 
mans in either CCAC, in SHAEF, or in 
the other British and American agencies 
directly concerned. The American officers, 
considering the newness of their specialty, 
had a remarkably homogeneous outlook 
fostered by The Hunt Report, the military 
government manual (FM 27-5), and the 
schools, Charlottesville in particular. They 
all had read The Hunt Report, at least in 
its abridged wartime edition; many had 


*US Gp CC, Hist Sec, sub: Handbook for 
MG in Germany, Comparison of Drafts 15 Aug 
44 and 1 Sep 44, in SHAEF G—5, 17.05. 

” Memo, SHAEF G-5 for all Branches, sub: 
Role and Responsibilities of Country Units, 5 Jun 
44, in SHAEF G—5, 16.03. 
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listened to lectures by World War I veter- 
ans; and the belief that the U.S. adminis- 
tration in the Rhineland had been better 
than those of the British and French be- 
cause it was the most benevolent and en- 
lightened had become practically an article 
of faith. FM 27-5 as revised in December 
1943 no longer stated the conversion of 
enemies into friends as an object of military 
government, but it predicted that properly 
conducted military government could 
“minimize belligerency, obtain co-opera- 
tion, and achieve favorable influence on 
the present and future attitude toward the 
U.S and its allies.”** On 15 August 1944 
the Civil Affairs Division had a proposed 
postsurrender directive ready in which it 
instructed Eisenhower to maintain a ‘“‘firm, 
just, and humane” administration. Under 
this directive, he would be required to de- 
stroy nazism and fascism but also to pre- 
serve law and order and “restore normal 


"War Department, Army-Navy Manual of Mili- 
tary Government and Civil Affairs, FM 27-5, 22 
Dec 43. Later critics have sometimes attributed 
a deliberate hardening of policy to the revised 
FM 27-5. (See Carl J. Friedrich, ed., American 
Experiences in Military Government in World War 
If [New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1948], pp. 31-37.) The manual does seem to 
have struck a more severe tone by its emphasis 
on employment of civil affairs to aid and promote 
military operations and its consequent apparent 
abandonment of the overt humanitarianism of the 
1940 edition. But by 1943 the tone was bound 
to have changed somewhat. In the interval be- 
tween the two editions the United States had 
become involved in a war in which humane con- 
siderations were more than usually disregarded 
on both sides. Still, for its time, the 1943 FM 
27-5 was a remarkably mild document. The shift 
in approach was mostly toward recognizing civil 
affairs and military government as having a place 
in the active conduct of the war, hence the concern 
with using them to promote combat operations—if 
necessary at some expense to the welfare or com- 
fort of civilian populations. Otherwise, the manual 
continued to insist on “just and reasonable” treat- 
ment of civilians and prompt rehabilitation of 
economies. 
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conditions among the population as soon 
as possible.” The economic guide would 
have instructed him to prevent inflation, 
control prices, reduce unemployment, and 
provide emergency relief and housing.”? 
While the German Country Unit was 
strongly conscious of the dearth of com- 
bined guidance for the handbook, the basic 
lines of British and U.S. policy appeared 
to be clear enough. The COSSAC planners 
had used both FM 27-5 and the Military 
Manual of Civil Affairs (British) in writing 
the Standard Policy and Procedure and 
had not found any glaring conflicts. At the 
very highest level the President and Prime 
Minister had made what appeared to be 
a clear and public statement of combined 
policy in the Atlantic Charter (14 August 
1941) in which they promised the “final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny” but did not 
exclude the German people from the better 
world to be built after the war. CCS 551, 
the presurrender directive and the only 
concrete piece of agreed policy guidance 
that the German Country Unit had, except 
for its detailed instructions on dealing with 
nazism, read much like a version of FM 
27-5 adapted specifically to Germany. In 
fact, except concerning nazism, militarism, 
reparations, and war crimes, the German 
Country Unit assumed that the policy to- 
ward Germany would differ in some degree 
from that for the other western European 
countries but would have essentially the 
same tendency, namely, to provide as much 
supervision as necessary and as little as pos- 
sible. Toward midsummer 1944, postwar 
planning papers then beginning to circulate 
in the EAC took up the idea of German 
collective responsibility; however, this con- 
cept did not seem to require changes in 


2 CCAC 119, Directive for Military Government 


in Germany (Post-Surrender), 15 Aug 44, in CCS 
383.21 (2-22-44), sec. 2. 
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SHAEF’s plans beyond the substitution of 
the term “military government” for all 
references in the handbook to “civil 
affairs,” which was done by order on 28 
July.” FM 27-5 had already prescribed the 
term “military government” for use as the 
over-all designation for civil affairs in 
enemy territory but had not insisted on its 
being used exclusively. 

In early August 1944, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, whose overt in- 
volvement in occupation planning had for 
two years been limited to financial matters 
and the nomination of occasional Treasury 
officials for civil affairs appointments, made 
a trip to Europe. He went to observe the 
effects of the Treasury’s financial arrange- 
ments for liberated France; but, as he later 
said, on the flight over he chanced to read 
a State Department paper dealing with 
postwar policy for Germany, and he was 
filled with misgivings.** In London he 
talked with the U.S. representatives in the 
EAC and discussed the SHAEF plans for 
Germany with Colonel Bernstein, who had 
gone from the Treasury Department into 
civil affairs and had been associated with 
the German Country Unit from its incep- 
tion. When Morgenthau returned to Wash- 
ington he brought with him a copy of the 
German handbook which, with an accom- 
panying list of his criticisms, he passed on 
to the President and thus, not unwittingly, 
precipitated the opening thunderclap of a 
storm in U.S. policy that would be long 
in passing. 


> See “Draft Directive to the Three Allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief, General Directive for Germany” 
by the Planning Committee, U.S. advisers to Am- 
bassador Winant, in Department of State, Foreign 
Relations, 1944, vol. I, pp. 244-46. See also Ger- 
man Country Unit, Historical Statement, p. I-17. 

*% John Morton Blum, From the Morgenthau 
Diaries, vol. III (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1967), p. 334. 


The errant handbook arrived in Stim- 
son’s office on the 26th accompanied by 
a presidential memorandum which began, 
“This so-called Handbook is pretty bad. I 
should like to know how it came to be writ- 
ten and who approved it down the line. 
If it has not been sent out as approved, 
all copies should be withdrawn and held 
until you get a chance to go over it.” There 
followed passages from the handbook per- 
taining to economic rehabilitation that 
Morgenthau had singled out as particularly 
objectionable. “It gives the impression,” 
the memorandum continued, “that Ger- 
many is to be restored as much as the 
Netherlands or Belgium, and the people of 
Germany brought back as quickly to their 
prewar estate.” The President said he had 
no such intention. It was of “the utmost 
importance” that every person in Germany 
should recognize that “this time” Germany 
was a defeated nation. He did not want 
them to starve. If they needed food “to 
keep body and soul together,” they could 
be fed “a bowl of soup” three times a day 
from Army soup kitchens. (The first ver- 
sion reportedly read, “‘a bowl of soup per 
day.”) He saw no reason, however, for 
starting ‘“a WPA, PWA, or CCC for Ger- 
many.” The German pecp!e had to have 
it driven home to them that “the whole 
nation has been engaged in a lawless con- 
spiracy against the decencies of modern 
civilization.””*° 

The President’s idea of what the coming 
defeat would mean for Germany was not 
very clear. A year hence most Germans 


= (1) U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws, Morgenthau Diary (Germany), 20 
Nov 67, vol. I, pp. 440-45. (2) Cordell Hull, 
Memoirs, vol. II (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948), p. 1602. (3) Notes on Confer- 
ence in Gol Gunn’s Office, 1130-1145, 14 Nov 
44, in SHAEF G-—5, 17.11, Jacket 3. 
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would have been happy to have three meals 
a day from Army soup kitchens, had the 
Army been able to provide them. In fact, 
his concept of the German postwar condi- 
tion was probably no more austere than 
the authors of the handbook had assumed 
it would be and vastly brighter than it ac- 
tually was. Nevertheless, Roosevelt set the 
whole U.S. occupation policy off on a 
course that would be difficult to steer and 
for too long impossible to abandon. 

On the afternoon of the 28th, General 
Hilldring telephoned Smith, Eisenhower’s 
chief of staff, and told him to “get to work 
right away” suspending and withdrawing 
the handbook and recalling all copies of 
several draft postsurrender directives 
SHAEF had recently sent out for review. 
He said that “very strenuous” objections 
had been raised “at the very highest level 
on the U.S. side.” Since neither the War 
Department nor the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff had issued any postsurrender instruc- 
tions, he added, it would be well “to bear 
in mind in General Eisenhower’s own inter- 
est” that any instructions SHAEF issued 
could only apply to the presurrender 
period. “It appears to us,” Hilldring con- 
cluded, “that there may be some consider- 
able difference in what we do during the 
active operational period in the treatment 
of those who come under control of 
SHAEF and those measures which we will 
adopt which come through the defeat of 
the German Army. Is that philosophy clear 
to you?” To Smith it was not at all clear, 
and he said so. The philosophy bothered 
him less than two practical matters which 
he bluntly called to Hilldring’s attention: 
first, the troops were approaching Germany 
and might be there in a few days, and 


*Telecon, Maj Gen J. H. Hilldring, Col J. 
B. Sherman, 28 Aug 44, in USFET SGS 337/2, 
vol. IT. 
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SHAEF could scarcely afford at this point 
to scrap the handbook; second, ‘‘on matters 
of such importance” SHAEF as a com- 
bined command had to receive its orders 
through the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(CCS).?" 

A day later by urgent cable the CCS told 
SHAEF to defer further action on the Ger- 
man handbook pending instructions which 
would be issued “in the near future.””® The 
agreement of the British members in the 
CCAC to hold up the handbook had been 
easily obtained. They were not bound to 
follow the President’s wishes even if the 
memorandum had been shown to them, 
which it probably had not; but in the 
meantime, the War Office had expressed 
its own strong dislike for the handbook 
which it documented with a list of specific 
criticisms almost as long as the handbook 
itself. While the British reaction saved the 
CAD the trouble of having to engineer uni- 
laterally an about-face on a combined pro- 
ject, the relief was mixed with dismay. The 
British comments, on close reading, proved 
to be chiefly concerned with demonstrating 
that the handbook should not have been 
assigned to the German Country Unit in 
the first place and now ought to be done 
over by the CCAC(L).” 

The job of reworking the handbook, 
however, did not go to the CCAC(L) but 
to G-5, SHAEF, the German Country 
Unit having ceased to exist. SHAEF’s com- 
pelling interest at the moment was to get 
the handbook cleared in some form and 
issued before the troops made their way 
into Germany. G-—5 put out a hasty revision 
dated 1 September in which it attempted 


7 Cable, Smith to Hilldring, 30 Aug 44, in 
SHAEF G-5, 25.31. 

*3 Cable, Gov 100, CCS-CCAC, to SHAEF, 31 
Aug 44, in SHAEF G-5, 25.31. 

* History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. I, p. 62. 
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to disarm further criticism by emphasizing 
the work’s inconclusiveness with a state- 
ment in the preface that “portions should 
become inapplicable with changing cir- 
cumstances” and by inserting a section of 
blank pages as a token of changes to 
come.* Although the CCAC, after examin- 
ing the handbook closely, found it to be 
far from a bad job and_ recognized 
SHAEF’s urgent need for something to give 
to military government officers about to 
enter Germany, the U.S. membership could 
not put its imprimatur on a document that 
did not show some clear and serious effort 
to incorporate the President’s thinking. The 
solution settled upon was to allow Eisen- 
hower to publish the handbook provided 
he affixed to the front of each copy a warn- 
ing, like those on patent medicines, consist- 
ing of three principles composed by the 
CCAG, and had a number of specified revi- 
sions made in the text.”* 

In the list of required revisions, the 
CCAC tried to tailor the language of the 
handbook to the spirit of the President’s 
memorandum and to the British criticisms, 
which in many instances were not compati- 
ble. At the same time, the CCAC tried to 
retain almost the entire substance of the 
original because it came closer to the cur- 
rent British and American views than an- 
other effort from scratch ever could. Since 
the handbook had no chance of being 
recognized as definitive of either British or 
United States policy, most of the revisions 
had no actual significance; whatever na- 
tional policy they embodied would be 
stated more authoritatively elsewhere. Only 
a few, therefore, are of even moderate his- 
torical interest. Among these few, one 


*US Gp CC, Hist Sec, sub: Handbook for 
MG in Germany, Comparison of Drafts 15 Aug 
44 and 1 Sep 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 17.05. 

“Ltr, Brig John Foster to Charles Peake, 8 
Sep 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 25.31. 


stands out because it seemed at the time 
to get at the very heart of the problem with 
the handbook and because it still illustrates 
the semantic pitfalls to be encountered in 
this kind of writing. 

In the original handbook version the first 
paragraph of the Supreme Commander’s 
proclamation had referred to Germany as 
a “liberated” country and did not mention 
militarism among the evils that the occupa- 
tion forces proposed to eradicate in Ger- 
many. This omission was easily corrected 
by inserting a sentence condemning militar- 
ism between one concerned with the Nazi 
party and its institutions and another per- 
taining to war crimes and atrocities. The 
use of the word “liberated” in addressing 
the German people, however, raised prob- 
lems. The U.S. and British planners were 
long accustomed to differentiating between 
“liberated” friendly and ‘“‘occupied” enemy 
territory, but the Atlantic Charter promised 
the Germans, too, a kind of liberation, and 
the word “occupiers” was ruled out be- 
cause it had come to be synonymous with 
“exploiters.” Furthermore, the military 
commands, already feeling trapped by their 
governments’ rhetoric in the unconditional 
surrender formula, wanted to avoid addi- 
tional psychological handicaps. The answer 
found was the sentence, ““We come as con- 
querors, but not as oppressors” —in English 
at once martial and pacific, forceful and 
vague. It had the kind of lofty ambivalence 
the Americans and British appreciated, but 
not so much the Germans. In German 
there is no way of muting the connotations 
of plunder and annexation of territory in 
the word Eroberer (conqueror), which the 
Psychological Warfare Division, SHAEF, 
hurried to point out when the first copies 
of the proclamation came out in print.” 


“Cable, PWD, SHAEF, to SHAEF Forward, 
17 Sep 45, in USFET SGS 388.5/1. 
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The search for a better word eventually 
went all the way to the Pentagon’s top Ger- 
man translator who substituted ein siegrei- 
ches Heer (a victorious army), which to 
the Germans only emphasized the ob- 
vious.** In English, “We come as conquer- 
ors” quickly found a place among the 
durable quotes of the war. 

The three principles, as drafted in the 
Civil Affairs Division, were ready to be sent 
to SHAEF along with the revisions in the 
first week of September, but reconciling 
them with British views took almost an- 
other month. Point One in the CAD ver- 
sion read, “No steps looking toward the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany are to 
be undertaken except such as may be im- 
mediately necessary in support of military 
operations.” Obviously meant to give effect 
to the President’s strictures against any in- 
volvement by military government in re- 
storing the German economy, it was also, 
in a more stringent form, something Eisen- 
hower had asked for earlier in another con- 
text (see below, p. 100). On British insis- 
tence a second sentence was added in the 
final version which read, “In accordance 
with this policy, the maintenance of existing 
German economic controls and anti-infla- 
tionary measures should be mandatory 
upon the German authorities and not per- 
missive as in the present edition of the 
handbook.” One of the strongest British 
objections to the handbook had been to the 
use of the words “will be permitted to con- 
tinue” with reference to rationing and price 
and marketing controls. Moreover, the 
British had not supported Eisenhower’s re- 
quest to be relieved of economic responsi- 
bility and had argued that as much of the 
German economy should be saved as pos- 


"Military Government-Germany, Supreme Com- 
mander’s Area of Control, Proclamation No. 1, in 
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sible.** As a result, the first sentence of 
Point One ordered military government to 
do nothing to support the German econ- 
omy and the second ordered it to require 
the German authorities to continue the 
controls that had sustained the economy 
through the war. 

Point Two went as it was written by the 
CAD. It read, “No relief supplies are to 
be imported or distributed beyond the min- 
imum necessary to prevent disease and such 
disorder as might endanger or impede mili- 
tary operations.” Although the disease and 
disorder (more often unrest) formula was 
later frequently cited as the most inhumane 
feature of the occupation policy, no objec- 
tion to it was voiced in the CCAC because 
it had long ago been accepted by both the 
British and the Americans. In its earliest 
relief planning the CAD had assumed, as 
the AT(E) Committee also had, that the 
Army would hold its relief activity to the 
minimum in liberated as well as enemy ter- 
ritory, not out of insensitivity or inhuman- 
ity but because winning the war had to 
come first.*° The COSSAC planners had 
proposed not to import relief supplies into 
enemy territory, “except where military 
operations or the health of our forces would 
otherwise be jeopardized.”** Standard 
Policy and Procedure established the cri- 
teria for relief as “a general breakdown of 
civil life and spread of disease” for enemy 


*(1) CCAC 122/5, Occupation and Control 
of Germany, Handbook, 21 Sep 44, in CCS 383.21 
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territory and “the development of condi- 
tions which might interfere with military 
operations” for liberated populations. CCS 
551 used the disease and unrest formula 
in its text, but in the economic and relief 
guide, it made the standard of relief for 
Germany the same as for liberated 
countries. *? 

The first sentence of Point Three, written 
in the CAD, read, “Under no circum- 
stances shall active Nazis or ardent sympa- 
thizers be retained in office for purposes 
of administrative convenience or expedi- 
ency.” The handbook had contemplated, 
as had anyone who had given thought to 
the subject, the necessary use of some Ger- 
mans with unique technical skills even 
though they were Nazis. Point Three closed 
the door on “active Nazis and ardent sym- 
pathizers” without defining either one. The 
two concluding sentences, both British in 
origin, added: “The Nazi Party and all 
subsidiary organizations shall be dissolved. 
The administrative machinery of certain 
dissolved Nazi organizations may be used 
when necessary to provide certain essential 
functions as relief, health, and _ sanita- 
tion.”** Point Three is notable as the first 
outright plunge into the semantic jungle 
of denazification. This point rejected ex- 
pediency where individuals were concerned 
but appeared to condone it at least in the 
case of some organizations. (An attempt 
was made later to correct this apparent 
contradiction by establishing the second 
part as a separate fourth point.) The third 
principle also assumed that the categories 
“active Nazi” and “ardent sympathizer” 


*77(1) SHAEF, Standard Policy and Procedure, 
pp. 20 and 35. (2) CCAC 69/6, Memo by Dir, 
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* Cable, CCS to SHAEF Main, 6 Oct 44, in 
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would be as self-evident on the ground in 
Germany as they were across the Atlantic 
in Washington. 

When the CCS transmitted the three 
principles to SHAEF on 6 October, it pro- 
nounced the first SHAEF revision of the 
handbook “greatly improved but not yet 
satisfactory” and authorized a minimum 
distribution provided the principles were 
prominently attached at the front.*° A sec- 
ond revision was completed in mid-Octo- 
ber, just in time to be put out of date by 
EAC decisions on the zones and control 
machinery which made another revision 
necessary in December.*® Once it had been 
printed and distributed in December, the 
handbook promptly faded from the higher 
echelons’ view. As an officer in SHAEF 
stated during the controversy, “. . . no- 
body ever reads handbooks anyhow, except 
very junior officers whose subsequent ac- 
tions can have very little effect.”*? The 
three principles, on the other hand, had 
a life of their own. They constituted, pre- 
sumably, an expression of War Department 
policy based on the President’s desires, and 
as a CCS document they became agreed 
combined policy, of which there was and 
would be very little. As such they had the 
force of a basic directive in al] matters to 
which they applied. Viewed in this light, 
they appear severe, even harsh. Studied 
individually, however, they reveal an am- 
bivalence almost too striking to be acci- 
dental; even aside from the British 
contributions, the severity was at least as 
much rhetorical as real. 


» Ibid. 

* Analysis Sheet, SHAEF G-—5, Hist Sec, 3 Dec 
44, in SHAEF G-5, 25.31. 

“Ltr, L. F. Field, SHAEF G—5, Economics and 
Supply Branch, to F. Hollis, British Element, Con- 
trol Council for Germany, 2 Oct 44, in SHAEF 
G-5, 25.31. 
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The U.S. Group Control Council 


With the invasion imminent in the late 
spring of 1944, no decision had yet been 
reached in the EAC on the mechanics of 
tripartite control in Germany after the 
surrender. Independently, the JCS in Wash- 
ington and the British authorities in Lon- 
don had concluded early in the year that, 
initially at least, the three commanding 
generals would head a central authority to 
which the JCS gave the name “Control 
Council” and the British, ‘Control Com- 
mission.”*? Both had accepted the three 
phases used by SHAEF—a military phase 
during active hostilities, a transitional 
phase after the surrender, and a phase of 
permanent Allied control—but they tended 
to disagree on the duration and form of 
control appropriate to each phase. The 
JCS saw the first two phases as essentially 
military and possibly extensive; the British 
wanted them to be brief, even fleeting, and 
wished to move into permanent direct 
control by the governments almost immedi- 
ately. The words “council” and “commis- 
sion” became symbolic embodiments of 
these divergent views and adherence to 
them became, hence, almost a point of na- 
tional honor. 

As D-day approached and passed, Eisen- 
hower had a problem. As Supreme Com- 
mander he had a military government 
organization that considered itself fully ca- 
pable of governing as much of Germany as 
might fall to the British and American 
combined forces; however, as Command- 
ing General, ETOUSA, he had not even 
an embryo organization to head military 


“(1) JCS 1060/1, Administration of Military 
Government in Germany—Occupation Period, 22 
Feb 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 30. (2) EAC (44) 3, 
Memorandum by the United Kingdom Representa- 
tive to the European Advisory Commission 
(Strang), 15 Jan 44, in State Department, Foreign 
Relations, 1944, vol. I, pp. 154-57. 
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government in a U.S. zone or to form the 
U.S. element of a control authority. His 
own preference was for a permanent com- 
bined administration in the western zones, 
but in this opinion he was out of tune with 
both Washington and London.** The JCS 
and the President were convinced of the 
necessity of separate zones to protect the 
national interest. The British had already 
begun planning their element of the Con- 
trol Council/Commission in late 1943 and 
by early 1944 had set up one segment of 
it, the Control Commission (Military Sec- 
tion) (CCMS).** In the EAC, the British 
delegation proposed on 2 May 1944 that 
the Control Commission be prepared to 
take over in the “middle” (second) period 
“at the earliest possible date” and that a 
British-American-Soviet team for the pur- 
pose be formed in London soon.** 

The U.S. delegation in the EAC began 
work in May on its own proposals for con- 
trol machinery and presented a plan on 8 
June in which it called for the early estab- 
lishment of Control Council cadres.** The 
planning committee of the U.S. delegation 
also drafted principles relating to the na- 
ture and functions of a control council. On 
19 June these principles began the process 
of clearance through the delegation’s mili- 
tary advisers, submission to Washington, 
and eventual presentation in the EAC.*’ 


“Ltr, E. R. Stettinius to Hon Wm. Phillips, 
11 May 44, and Ltr, Eisenhower to Marshall, 
27 May 44, in USFET SGS 371. 

*Donnison, CA-MG, Northwest Europe, p. 250. 

*EAC (44) 17, Memorandum by the United 
Kingdom Representative to the European Advisory 
Commission (Strang), 2 May 44, in State Depart- 
ment, Foreign Relations, 1944, vol. I, pp. 211-16. 

*“ OMGUS, Hist Div, History, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U.S.) (U.S. Group 
Control Council), to Nov 45, in OMGUS 12-1/5, 

ed 
Pe (1) Ibid. (2) No. 16858, Ambassador in the 
United Kingdom to the Secretary of State, 11 
Jul 44, in Department of State, Foreign Relations, 
1944, vol. I, pp. 246-48. 
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SHAEF always followed what went on 
in the EAC closely and especially so begin- 
ning in May when the British showed 
themselves determined to set up their Con- 
trol Commission as the principal posthostil- 
ities planning agency for Germany. In 
May, Eisenhower brought General Wicker- 
sham into SHAEF to assume the role of 
deputy chief of the European Allied Con- 
tact Section in addition to his duties as War 
Department adviser to Ambassador 
Winant in the EAC. (Wickersham had 
been transferred to Winant’s staff in Janu- 
ary.) The Control Council/Commission 
plans, especially in the British version, 
could easily result in another AMGOT, 
which by then was an anathema in SHAEF 
policy, though not necessarily to all of the 
individuals in G—-5. As a practical matter, 
however, Eisenhower had also to consider 
that once the invasion had succeeded, the 
end for Germany might come fast; further- 
more, as of June, his own authority to plan 
for the time after surrender as commander 
of the British and U.S. forces was at best 
doubtful. Worse, as the prospective chief 
U.S. representative in a tripartite adminis- 
tration, he had no resources for planning 
and none existed anywhere else other than 
in the EAC, which so far had produced 
very little.*® 

General McSherry, chief of the newly 
created Operations Branch, G-5, SHAEF, 
advocated immediate creation of a tripar- 
tite control organization, arguing that time 
was short. McSherry, who had earlier de- 
fended the AMGOT system, also believed 
that the military commanders ought to be 
relieved of all military government respon- 
sibilities as soon as the tripartite body 
could be established in Berlin.*? As Com- 


*SHAEF G-—5, Min of Ist Weekly Opns Br, 
G-5, Mtg, 7 Jun 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 15.05. 
*” Draft, from Brig Gen McSherry to . . , sub: 


manding General, ETOUSA, however, 
Eisenhower was less concerned with the 
need for a tripartite planning agency than 
with the possibility that the EAC might 
bring one into being before he had any- 
thing to contribute to it. The Russians were 
unpredictable. Their element might never 
appear—as in fact it did not—on the other 
hand, it might show up one day fully or- 
ganized and ready for work. The British 
had the Control Commission (Military Sec- 
tion) (CCMS) and half a dozen groups in 
the Foreign Office and Cabinet Office wait- 
ing to be converted into control sections. 
ETOUSA had nothing.*° 

On 20 June, Wickersham left by plane 
on a special mission to Washington carry- 
ing with him a memorandum from Eisen- 
hower to the JCS. The mission was a 
delicate one. More was involved than just 
creating another planning staff. SHAEF as 
yet had no authority to plan for the period 
after surrender. The EAC had such author- 
ity, but the surrender might very well come 
before the EAC completed its work; conse- 
quently, SHAEF was the logical and only 
body capable of instituting and conducting 
military government in Germany during 
the initial postsurrender period. To fulfill 
this potential, SHAEF would have to have 
a hand in the postsurrender planning and 
be the EAC’s executive agency then, as it 
already was the CCS agency for the presur- 
render period. The trick was to find a place 
for the Control Council, which would be 
both a necessity and an inconvenience and 
which would have to be both fostered and 
restrained. How such a task would be ac- 
complished was, no doubt, what Wicker- 
sham went along to explain. Eisenhower 


Formation of Tripartite Control Commission for 
Germany, 13 Jun 44, in SHAEF G-5, 5. 

Ltr, Brig Heyman to Gen McSherry, 2 Jun 
44, in SHAEF G-5, 5. 
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implied that it would be done through con- 
trolled development. He asked to have 
appointed under him as Commanding Gen- 
eral, ETOUSA, a deputy chief for the 
Control Council and a nucleus group to 
consist mostly of a counterpart of the Brit- 
ish Control Council element, the CCMS. 
Except for a token military government 
staff the U.S. element of the Control Coun- 
cil would concern itself exclusively for the 
time being with planning for German 
demobilization and disarmament.* 

In Washington, Wickersham successfully 
shepherded LEisenhower’s memorandum, 
which in the process acquired a JCS num- 
ber (923/1), through twenty-five offices in- 
cluding those of the President and General 
Marshall.** After he returned to London 
in mid-July, Wickersham turned over his 
duties in the EAC to Brig. Gen. Vincent 
Meyer and worked full time on organizing 
a military section for the projected Control 
Council, modeled on the British CCMS. 
When Brig. Gen. John E. Lewis arrived 
at the end of the month, a cadre of USS. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force officers assem- 
bled in Norfolk House, London, which also 
housed the British CCMS.°* The two 
groups, though expecting to be merged, 
maintained a scrupulous separateness while 
awaiting a Soviet contingent. Later, how- 
ever, when, on Wickersham’s urging, the 
Soviet delegate to the EAC, Ambassador 
Gousev, sent a description of the organiza- 
tion and its personnel requirements to Mos- 


“ Memo, Hqs, ETOUSA, for JCS, sub: Post- 
Hostilities Planning, 20 Jun 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 
115.05A. 

JCS 923/1, Post-Hostility Planning, 26 Jun 
44, in CCS 334 (6-20-44), sec. 1. 

(1) Memo, Wickersham for Smith, sub: Re- 
port of Visit to Washington, 17 Jul 44, in USFET 
SGS 319.1/4. (2) Has, US Gp CC, Hist Unit, 
Draft Historical Statement, 31 Oct 44, in SHAEF 
G-5, 30. 
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cow, the reply stated curtly that the Soviet 
Union could not spare officers from 
combat.** 

Formal JCS approval arrived on 5 
August. It authorized Eisenhower to set up 
a nucleus planning staff to be known as 
the U.S. Group Control Council (Ger- 
many) and named Wickersham as the act- 
ing deputy to the chief U.S. representative 
on the Control Council (not yet ap- 
pointed). The U.S. Group’s mission would 
be to plan for posthostilities control in Ger- 
many in accordance with EAC directives 
or, in the absence of such directives, in ac- 
cordance with U.S. views on subjects pend- 
ing before the EAC. The U.S. Group 
would belong to ETOUSA not to SHAEF, 
but in Germany, until the combined com- 
mand terminated, it would be subordi- 
nate to SHAEF “in implementing on 
behalf of the U.S. and U.K. governments 
policies agreed upon by the three 
governments.””°° 

The JCS gave Eisenhower more than he 
had asked for, in effect a directive to begin 
setting up a full Control Council element, 
not just a counterpart CCMS. Group 
Memorandum No. | of 10 August took this 
authorization restrainedly into account in 
creating three divisions within the U.S. 
Group Control Council: the Armed Forces 
Division, charged with planning for Ger- 
man disarmament, disposition of the Ger- 
man armed forces, demilitarization, care 
and repatriation of Allied prisoners of war, 
and intelligence with respect to German re- 
search and inventions; Military Govern- 
ment Division A, to deal with economics 


* OMGUS History, p. 6. 

(1) Cable, AGWAR-JCS to SHAEF, sub: 
Post-Hostilities Planning, 5 Aug 55, in SHAEF 
G-5, 31. (2) Hgs, ETOUSA, GO 80, Establish- 
ment of U.S. Group Control Council, 9 Aug 44, 
in SHAEF G-5, 5. 
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“in a broad general sense”; and Military 
Government Division B, to handle political 
matters in the same fashion.*® The nucleus 
of the Armed Forces Division already 
existed at Norfolk House under General 
Lewis. The military government divisions 
did not come into being until later in the 
month when officers from the disbanded 
German Country Unit were assigned and 
chiefs were appointed, Brig. Gen Eric F. 
Wood for Division A and Brig. Gen. Bryan 
L. Milburn for Division B.*? 

From the moment of its inception the 
U.S. Group Control Council constituted 
the wave of the future for military govern- 
ment in Germany. The United States 
accepted the principle of tripartite policy- 
making, and the JCS had assigned to the 
U.S. Group, along with the British and the 
supposed Soviet groups, the mission of con- 
verting general policies drafted in the EAC 
into operational plans. Presumably, once 
the EAC began to produce and the Soviet 
element of the Control Council put in an 
appearance, there would not be much 
scope left for SHAEF. Already in mid- 
August the British Chiefs of Staff proposed 
that the U.S. and British groups begin 
working together at once with what guid- 
ance was available and refer questions they 
could not resolve to the CCAG(L).** The 
British proposal would in one sweep have 
taken postsurrender planning—and _ prob- 
ably presurrender planning as well, since 
the two had to conform to each other— 
away from both the CCAC in Washington 
and SHAEF. Had the Russians come, some 
such development could hardly have been 
avoided. The actual events, however, 


* OMGUS History, p. 7. 

Has, US Gp CC, Hist Unit, Draft Historical 
Statement, 31 Oct 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 30. 

* History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. XIII, p. 
9. 


prompted McCloy to move quickly in the 
CCAC to get an interim postsurrender 
directive for Eisenhower and thus affirm 
his and the CCAC’s mandate for the dura- 
tion of the combined command. (See 
below, p. 101).°° 

Henceforth the going would not be easy 
either for the CCAC or for SHAEF; but 
SHAEF had, no doubt, known from the 
start the risks associated with calling the 
Control Council even into shadow exis- 
tence. Furthermore, SHAEF was itself a 
potent organization. It was the actor on 
the stage and the Control Council the un- 
derstudy in the wings. Both were powers 
but not yet equal powers. In an agreement 
on 23 August, later nicknamed “‘the Treaty 
of Portsmouth” by the Control Council 
staffs, SHAEF established its relationship 
with the Control Council Staffs. Before the 
German surrender the British Control 
Commission Staff would be responsible to 
its own government and the U.S. Group 
Control Council to Eisenhower as Com- 
manding General, ETOUSA. After the 
surrender, until the combined command 
was terminated, both would function under 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force. Before the sur- 
render the control staffs would have no 
executive authority. SHAEF, however, 
would adjust its policies to conform with 
the long-term plans made by the Control 
Council/Commission in accordance with 
EAC directives.® 

In September, when for a while the oc- 
cupation of most of Germany, including 
Berlin, seemed likely, SHAEF also under- 
took to regulate the posthostilities relation- 


" Ibid., p. 11. 
© Staff Memo No. 104, SHAEF, sub: Relation- 
ship between SHAEF and the British and U.S. 
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SHAEF G-5, 30. 
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ship. (Chart 1) The British were known 
to want to turn over the administration to 
the control bodies immediately. “The U.S. 
Group Control Council,” as SHAEF 
blandly stated, ‘it is believed . . , con- 
siders that both the military government 
of Berlin and the provision of necessary 
machinery at ministerial level are the re- 
sponsibility of SCAEF during the initial 
period.” SHAEF announced itself as shar- 
ing this opinion and added that the control 
staffs “must be integrated [including the 
Soviet element if British and U.S. troops 
reached Berlin first], must be at SCAEF’s 
disposal, and must be under his com- 
mand. ... At no time,” SHAEF added, 
“during the SCAEF period will any Con- 
trol Council or other committee be in 
Berlin that is not under his command.”® 


**Memo, SHAEF G-—5 for Chief, Control Com- 
mission for Germany (British Elem), Chief, U.S. 


British protests, if any, concerning the 
Americans’ blithe assumption of authority 
over a separate British staff have not been 
found. Perhaps there were none; Septem- 
ber was a tumultuous month in Washing- 
ton and London. Nevertheless, toward the 
end of the month SHAEF relaxed its 
earlier stand to the extent of agreeing to 
permit a small ministerial control team of 
Control Council/Commission officers to 
enter Berlin with the SHAEF forces, pro- 
vided it remained under Eisenhower’s com- 
mand during his period of responsibility 
and its channel of communications passed 
through SHAEF.” 


Group Control Council, sub: Supreme Comman- 
der’s Requirements for Military Government in 
the City of Berlin, 12 Sep 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 
115.05. 

® SHAEF G-—5, Ops/Fwd/803, sub: Agreements 
Reached at Meeting on Military Government of 
Berlin, 28 Sep 44, in SHAEF G-5, 31. 


CHAPTER VIII 


USS. Policy Emergent 


Fraternization 


Fraternization between one’s own troops 
and enemy civilians has been a command 
problem and a soldier’s pastime as long as 
armies have existed. Odysseus knew it; the 
Chinese reputedly frustrated successive in- 
vasions by diligently practicing it; U.S. 
General Headquarters in the German 
Rhineland after World War I forbade it 
but quartered troops on civilians—with 
predictable results. It was bound to be a 
problem again in World War II, if only 
because the Army regarded itself as the 
guardian of the health and morals of the 
young men placed in its hands. That frater- 
nization, or rather the prohibition of it, 
might become the bane of the occupation 
soldier’s life and the figurative hairshirt of 
the command, however, first became ap- 
parent in the spring and summer of 1944. 

In the political guide accompanying 
CCS 551, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
directed Eisenhower to “strongly discour- 
age fraternization between Allied troops 
and German officials and the population.” 
Exactly what such discouragement might 
entail had not been thought out. At the 
time, it seemed that close contacts between 
troops and civilians both in liberated and 
in occupied territory for reasons of health 
and military security also needed discour- 
agement. Later, the Civil Affairs Division 
mulled over the question of troop behavior 
in Germany, at the same time considering 
it sufficiently significant to become one of 


660-002 O- 75-8 


the few matters submitted from the U.S. 
side in the CCAC (L). 

In June, General Hilldring sent the gist 
of the CAD thinking to General Holmes. 
In Hilldring’s opinion, and that of the 
CAD, an order prohibiting fraternization 
would be difficult if not impossible to en- 
force; nevertheless, the Germans needed to 
be made conscious of their guilt and of the 
contempt in which they were held by the 
people of the world. They needed to see 
the “error of their ways” and were to be 
“held at arm’s length” until they had done 
so. The most practicable means, he 
thought, was to restrict public contacts. 
The troops ought not to be billeted in Ger- 
man households, eat in the same restau- 
rants as the Germans, or attend their 
religious services.* 

Since the statement in CCS 551 also 
logically implied a limit on private con- 
tacts, the CAD had a booklet printed for 
U.S. troops entitled “Pocket Guide to Ger- 
many.” It took a rigid stand (“There must 
be no fraternization! This is absolute!’’) 
as well as a flexible one (“This warning 
against fraternization does not mean you 
are to act like a sourpuss or military auto- 
maton.”). As if dubious of success either 
way, the booklet also included the regula- 
tions pertaining to marriages with foreign- 
ers and a section on venereal disease.’ 


*Ltr, Dir, CAD, Hilldring, to DACofS G-—5, 
SHAEF, 23 Jun 44, in SHAEF G-1, 250.1-3. 

? Memo 31, CCAC, Behavior of Allied Troops in 
Germany, 13 Jul 44, in OPD, ABC 387, sec. 7A. 
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For SHAEF, in the summer of 1944, 
fraternization seemed to be among the least 
urgent questions of the war, one which 
could wait until the fighting was finished. 
In the second week of August, SHAEF G—1 
drafted a recommendation for a nonfrater- 
nization policy along the lines Hilldring 
had suggested and pointed out that ex- 
tensive training, education, and recreation 
programs would have to be devised to oc- 
cupy the troops’ time.* Two weeks later, 
when he got around to it, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, General Morgan, called attention 
to a lack of realism in the G—1 proposal, 
namely, with regard to women. “I consider 
it essential,” he added, “that, if we are 
really to follow through with the business 
of nonfraternization, we should import 
into Germany at the earliest possible mo- 
ment our own women in as large numbers 
as may be.’’* 

There the matter rested for another 
month, until 22 September when two 
cables arrived, one from Washington, the 
other from Moscow. American troops had 
begun occupying a small corner of western 
Germany southwest of Aachen eleven days 
before, and the press photographers had 
filed pictures showing German civilians, 
generally women and small children, greet- 
ing U.S. soldiers. The Washington cable, 
addressed to Eisenhower, came from Gen- 
eral Marshall. “The President desired that 
I transmit the following message to you,” 
he wrote: 


There have appeared in the press photo- 
graphs of American soldiers fraternizing with 
Germans in Germany. These photographs are 


*Memo, SHAEF G-1, sub: Conduct of Allied 
Troops and German Characteristics in Defeat, [8] 
Aug 44, in SHAEF G-1, 250.7. 

“Memo, Dep CofS for ACofS G—I, sub: Conduct 
of Alhed Troops and German Characteristics in 
Defeat, 24 Aug 44, in SHAEF G-1, 250.7. 


considered objectionable by a number of our 
people. 

It is desired that steps be taken to discour- 
age fraternization by our troops with the in- 
habitants of Germany and that publication 
of such photos be effectively prohibited.* 


From Moscow, Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, 
chief of the Military Mission, reported that 
Pravda, Izvestia, and Red Star had carried 
Tass quotes on 20 September from the Sun- 
day Express, London, regarding American 
troops fraternizing with Germans.’ The 
Russians were as yet nowhere on German 
soil. 

Eisenhower replied to Marshall on the 
same day asking him to assure the President 
“that upon first appearance of the pictures 
of American troops fraternizing with Ger- 
mans, I repeated prior orders against this 
practice.” He had issued personal orders, 
he added, to all commanders “‘insisting that 
fraternization be suppressed completely.” - 
Therewith began what for the next ten 
months the staffs strove manfully to depict 
as a righteous, even noble, enterprise—the 
SHAEF nonfraternization policy—about 
which the troops, unconcerned with presi- 
dential or public opinion, preferred to de- 
velop various and mostly scurrilous ideas 
of their own. 


JCS 1067 


Although the JCS and SHAEF from the 
beginning had contemplated a period of 
military administration in Germany after 
the surrender and before a permanent, 
civilian-directed occupation took shape, 
planning for this so-called middle period 


* Cable, ACofS, OPD, to SHAEF, 21 Sep 44, 
in OPD 336, sec. II (cases 16— ). 

*Cable, Military Mission, Moscow, Deane to 
SHAEF for Eisenhower, 22 Sep 44, in SHAEF 
G-1, 250.1-1. 

"Cable, Eisenhower to Marshall, 22 Sep 44, 
in SHAEF G-1, 250.1-1. 
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U.S. Troops AND GERMAN CiviliANs (September 1944). This and a few other 
pictures like it provoked the President’s order against fraternization. 


had become practically impossible by D- 
day. Discouraged in their struggle to have 
London become the seat of combined post- 
hostilities policy-making, the British were 
pushing for conversion to tripartite plan- 
ning and the virtual exclusion — of 
SHAEF—hence also the CCAC in Wash- 
ington—from any role in the government 
of Germany after the surrender. Since at 
the time it then still seemed likely that the 
Allied entry into Germany would follow 
a surrender negotiated before the troops 
had crossed the German border, the JCS 


and the CAD saw the British attempt to 
eliminate SHAEF from the postsurrender 
period as a grave potential threat to Eisen- 
hower’s unity of command at what might 
turn out to be a confused and dangerous 
time. On the other hand, there did not 
seem to be any way to give Eisenhower 
guidance as combined commander, even 
for the middle period, except through some 
form of tripartite agreement. Hilldring con- 
fided his frustration on this score in a letter 
to Smith in which he pointed out that two 
recently submitted SHAEF papers on 
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posthostilities subjects reflected careful plan- 
ning but could not be regarded as authori- 
tative because no higher level policy had 
yet been formulated. He thought that the 
Joint Post-War Committee, a JCS commit- 
tee created in June 1944 to work on post- 
war military plans, might provide the 
machinery for establishing U.S. views 
which, when transmitted to the EAC and 
approved, would become guidance for the 
combined command. Otherwise, he could 
only hope that the CAD and the Joint Post- 
War Committee working closely together 
might somehow reduce the handicap 
imposed on SHAEF by the lack of 
instructions.*® 

Even though the success of the invasion 
increased the chance of an early German 
collapse, the only agreed instruction the 
CCS could produce was a three-stage up- 
dating of the old RANKIN concept, which 
it forwarded to Eisenhower on 19 June. 
In the first stage he was to deploy tactical 
air forces in the Low Countries and France, 
in the second to set up a barrier manned 
by ground forces to prevent the German 
troops from returning home, and in the 
third to occupy strategic areas in Germany 
for the purpose of enforcing the surrender 
terms.” On the object of the occupation the 
CCS was mute. When nothing more came 
by the first week of August and time ap- 
peared to be growing short, SHAEF finally 
converted the three CCS stages in a 
somewhat expanded form into a plan code- 
named Tatisman.”° The TALISMAN direc- 
tive then became the only approved post- 


* Ltr, Hilldring to Smith, 1 Jul 44, in SHAEF 
SGS 014.1. 

®*Memo, SHAEF G-3, Chief, PHP Subsec, for 
ACofS G—3, sub: Post-Hostilities Planning, 26 Jun 
44, in SHAEF G-3, 2.542. 

*” SHAEF G-3 to all Staff Divisions, sub: Opera- 
tion Tartsman, 6 Aug 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 
115.25c, Jacket 1. 
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surrender for the combined 
forces. 

SHAEF, however, regarded TaLisMAN 
as utopian. The plan assumed a defeated 
Germany that was economically and ad- 
ministratively intact and it assumed a Ger- 
man government capable of acknowledging 
defeat. But in August a German govern- 
ment capable of doing so would already 
have surrendered: Europe was invaded in 
the west; France was bound to be lost soon 
and probably the Low Countries as well; 
the Soviet forces in the east were closing 
to the Vistula; and Hitler had only nar- 
rowly escaped death at the hands of his 
own officers. 

The presurrender directive CCS 551, 
and earlier some JCS papers, had envi- 
sioned SHAEF forces fighting their way 
into Germany; but they, too, had assumed 
an intact surrender at some point of the 
bulk of the German territory. In August, 
SHAEF was beginning to anticipate an al- 
together different ending to the war, one 
which might leave Germany a totally 
burned-out wreck, fought across by the 
armies, and with no national authority, 
either civilian or military, to sign a sur- 
render or prevent complete internal chaos. 
Worse yet, the country, economically and 
politically prostrate, might well become the 
stage for diehard-Nazi guerrilla warfare."* 
On the 23d, Eisenhower sent these views 
to Washington, pointing out that if they 
proved correct his resources would be 
barely enough to get the German armed 
forces under control, care for displaced per- 
sons, and establish military government. 
To keep the economy from collapsing as 
well would be “utterly impossible,” and he 
asked to be relieved of the economic re- 


guidance 


*Memo, SHAEF G-—5 for CofS, sub: Directive 
for Military Government in Germany, 21 Aug 
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sponsibilities assigned to him under CCS 
Sol. 

Eisenhower’s cable arrived in the Penta- 
gon on 24 August, just two days before the 
handbook storm broke and on the same day 
the British offered their proposal in the 
CCS to shift postsurrender planning to 
the Control Council groups and the 
CCAC(L). The three events together were 
bound to raise a spectacular turmoil. Eisen- 
hower had in effect proposed a revision of 
CCS 551 that would convert it into a post- 
hostilities directive, since, in his view, there 
probably would be no surrender. In doing 
so he threatened the long-standing British 
policy of restricting combined planning 
conducted in Washington to the period be- 
fore the surrender, and he collided head-on 
with the new British effort to shear him 
of almost all postsurrender authority as 
combined commander. The British pro- 
posal, on the other hand, struck not only 
at SHAEF but at the hegemony in military 
government planning that the War De- 
partment claimed for the CCAC in 
Washington. 

McCloy offered a compromise. The 
CAD would draft an interim postsurrender 
directive which would give Eisenhower 
what he asked for. When the two govern- 
ments approved it, the directive would be 
sent to SHAEF through the CCS; there- 
after the spelling-out of either CCS 551 
or the postsurrender directive would be left 
to the Control Council elements with the 
CCAC(L) resolving any differences."* The 
arrangement was not exactly an equal split. 
That SHAEF and the CAD would leave 
much for the Control Council and 
CCAC(L) to decide was doubtful from 


Cable, SCAEF 68, SHAEF Forward, to War 
Department, 23 Aug 44, in OPD, ABC 387, sec. 
7-A. 

3 History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. I, pp. 52-55. 
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the outset; but the British members of the 
CCAC agreed on 29 August to submit the 
idea to London along with a draft cable 
to Eisenhower telling him he could plan 
along the lines he had described and would 
be given a postsurrender directive later.'* 
The reply from London came on 11 Sep- 
tember and rejected Eisenhower’s estimate 
and McCloy’s compromise. The British 
government did not agree that the German 
economic structure would collapse and 
insisted that even in apparent chaos Eisen- 
hower should count on finding stable ele- 
ments through which to restore an orderly 
economic life.** The British members in the 
CCAC thereupon proposed to tell Eisen- 
hower that he should do his best to carry 
out CCS 551 in its existing form.'® Since 
the CAD was by then working to get ap- 
pended to the handbook an even more 
radical statement on economics than Eisen- 
hower had requested, Hilldring asked the 
U.S. Deputy G-5, General Holmes, to get 
the 24 August request withdrawn, which 
was done on 18 September."’ In the mean- 
time, however, the War Department had 
become convinced that a_ postsurrender 
directive was imperative because of Eisen- 
hower’s need for one, because of the British 
drive to capture the postsurrender planning 
for the London-based agencies, and, above 
all, because of the handbook controversy, 
which had raised the most serious challenge 
yet to the military role in the occupation. 
The internal struggle over occupation 
policy among U.S. agencies, which for the 
rest of the war would overshadow anything 
that had gone on between the Americans 


™ Cable draft, CCS to SHAEF, no date, in OPD, 
ABC 387, sec. 7-A. 

* Tbid., p. 56. 

* CCAC 122/2, draft, 11 Sep 44, in OPD, ABC 
387, sec. 7—-A. 

1 History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. I, p. 57. 
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and the British, began, at least for the War 
Department, as a completely unanticipated 
collision. On 1 September the President’s 
special assistant, Harry Hopkins, an- 
nounced the formation of the Cabinet 
Committee on Germany to be composed 
of the Secretaries of State, War, and Trea- 
sury. The next day, in a preliminary meet- 
ing at which McCloy and Hilldring were 
present along with officials of the State and 
Treasury Departments, the Treasury repre- 
sentatives presented the Morgenthau Plan 
for Germany, and McCloy raised what to 
him and Hopkins was the more germane 
business of an interim postsurrender direc- 
tive for Eisenhower.*® The Treasury repre- 
sentatives apparently assumed, not without 
some reason in the light of recent events, 
that the Cabinet Committee existed pri- 
marily to give Morgenthau a voice in the 
deliberations on policy for Germany. 
Deputy Secretary of War McCloy, how- 
ever, had a considerably different opinion 
since it was Secretary of War Stimson who 
had asked the President a week before to 
organize such a committee for the purpose 
of developing a German policy. Stimson 
had done so knowing Morgenthau was in- 
terested in the German question but not 
knowing how much.’? At this time, the 
handbook controversy was still in the fu- 
ture—though only by one day——and Stim- 
son had been concerned over the seeming 
imminence of the German defeat and the 
complete lack of U.S. policy or even of a 
decision as to which zone the American 
forces would occupy. 


* Reproduced in full in Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Germany Is Our Problem (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1945), pp. 1-4. 

* (1) Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, 
On Active Service in Peace and War (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948), p. 569. (2) Morgen- 
thau Diary (Germany), vol. I, p. 447. 
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Later the interim directive for Germany, 
which became known as JCS 1067, would 
generally be taken as only a slightly an- 
emic offspring of the Morgenthau Plan. If 
this assumption is true, then the birth must 
have occurred at the 2 September meeting; 
but there the War Department and the 
Treasury were talking about essentially two 
different things. The Morgenthau Plan 
purported to be a permanent solution to 
the German problem. The War Depart- 
ment, except for Stimson in his capacity 
as a cabinet member, did not then or later 
claim a voice in deciding what would ulti- 
mately be done with Germany. What it did 
insist on—without prejudice to any subse- 
quent decisions—was a __ technically 
workable policy for the period of military 
responsibility. In this regard, McCloy ob- 
jected at the meeting to the chief features 
of the Morgenthau Plan, namely, the pro- 
visions for pastoralizing and partitioning 
the country. All other considerations aside, 
he argued, the provisions would simply 
have spawned more troubles than the mili- 
tary commander could have handled in the 
immediate aftermath of the war. 

Nevertheless at the meeting—and later 
in JCS 1067—there was a greater simi- 
larity between the general tenor of War De- 
partment and Treasury views than would 
have been likely even a week before. The 
views of the one, however, did not descend 
from those of the other, but both came 
from the same source, namely, the Presi- 
dent’s expressed determination to punish 
Germany. The reaction to the handbook 
had emboldened the Treasury to submit 
a comprehensive plan for Germany. This 
reaction had at the same time alerted the 
War Department to the danger of being 
made to seem to have adopted an unten- 
able “soft” position by the simplistic argu- 
ments of people “who were utterly innocent 
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of any realization of the extent and com- 
plexity of the problem.”?° 

For McCloy especially, as the senior War 
Department official most deeply involved 
in occupation planning, the issue was not 
primarily one of “hard” or “soft” schools 
but of feasibility, and he went into the 2 
September meeting prepared to opt for a 
feasible “hard” policy. Above all he was 
determined to preserve the War Depart- 
ment’s predominance in the planning in 
Washington as well as the theater comman- 
der’s in the field during the military period. 
With this goal accomplished he could 
afford to accommodate the tone of the 
Morgenthau Plan and ignore the sub- 
stance, the tone having been already im- 
posed by the President’s statements in any 
case. 

The Morgenthau Plan was in the long 
run only incidental to the revision of the 
War Department’s thinking. Had the 
plan’s influence been greater, the ultimate 
result might in fact have been less unsatis- 
factory; but the necessary compromise was 
much more fundamental. The emphasis 
until August 1944 had consistently, perhaps 
even somewhat blindly in the light of opin- 
ion developing elsewhere, been on making 
the Army an instrument of enlightened ad- 
ministration when it occupied enemy terri- 
tory. After August 1944, as far as Germany 
was concerned, enlightenment in_ the 
Army’s thinking gave way to justice as the 
President conceived it, hard and cold, but 
at least not to the black retribution of the 
Treasury plan. The shift was a retreat to 
a politically, if not morally, more defensible 
position but no surrender. 

In the Cabinet Committee meetings, 
beginning on 5 September, and in memoran- 


*Ttr, McCloy to Eisenhower, 24 Oct 44, in 
USFET SGS 334/2. 
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dums to the President, Stimson made him- 
self a leading opponent of the Morgenthau 
Plan within the government. After the 
meeting on the 5th, at which he had stood 
alone against Morgenthau’s proposal to de- 
stroy the Ruhr and possibly also the Saar, 
he wrote: 


I cannot conceive of such a proposition 
being either possible or effective, and I can 
see enormous general evils coming from it. 

T can conceive of endeavoring to meet the 
misuse which Germany has recently made of 
this production by wise systems of control or 
trusteeship or even transfers to other nations. 
But I cannot conceive of turning such a gift 
of nature into a dustheap.* 


On the 6th, to Morgenthau’s chagrin, 
Stimson appeared to be making headway 
in convincing the President.”* On the 17th, 
although Morgenthau had by then appar- 
ently prevailed with the President and the 
Prime Minister at the Ocracon Confer- 
ence in Quebec, Stimson decided, neverthe- 
less, to submit a memorandum he had writ- 
ten two days earlier. In it he condemned 
the philosophy of the plan. “We cannot,” 
he wrote to the President, “reduce a nation 
of seventy million who have been outstand- 
ing for years in the arts and sciences and 
highly industrialized to poverty... . It 
would be just such a crime as the Germans 
themselves hoped to perpetrate on their vic- 
tims—it would be a crime against civiliza- 
tion itself.” 

On the 22d, McCloy met in his office 
with his counterparts from the State and 
Treasury Departments. In an all-day ses- 
sion they worked over a CAD draft entitled 


“Memo, HLS (Stimson), untitled, 5 Sep 44, 
in ASW 370.8. See also Stimson and Bundy, On 
Active Service, p. 570. 

2 Blum, Morgenthau Diaries, vol. III, p. 362. 

27 (1) Memo, Stimson for the President, 15 Sep 
44, in ASW, 370.8. (2) Stimson and Bundy, On 
Active Service, p. 578. 
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“Directive to SCAEF Regarding the Mili- 
tary Government of Germany in the Period 
Immediately Following the Cessation of 
Organized Resistance.” With their infor- 
mal approval, the directive went to the JCS 
as JCS 1067.** It was the product of a 
tumultuous month. Allied troops were in- 
side Germany and might soon occupy the 
whole country. Eisenhower had no direc- 
tive, and whether or not he would have 
a military government mission was far from 
certain. At Quebec the President and 
Prime Minister had put their okays on the 
economic features of the Morgenthau Plan. 
Whether the leadership in occupation plan- 
ning, even during the military phase, 
would remain with the War Department 
was questionable. Under pressure from the 
White House, U.S. official opinion on Ger- 
many had hardened to a degree that would 
for months to come dismay and _ baffle 
many who saw the results but not the 
darker alternatives. 

Few documents as important as JCS 
1067 liave been written under such intense 
and diverse influences of the moment; 
nevertheless, if not enlightened, the docu- 
ment was what it was intended to be, a 
proper military directive giving the theater 
commander workable instructions on which 
to base detailed planning. At the same 
time, it was not, as its authors were no 
doubt well aware, an adequate program 
for administering a conquered nation. The 
directive disavowed any intention of stating 
policy beyond that of a “short term and 
military character, in order not to prejudice 
whatever ultimate policies may later be de- 


*JCS 1067, Directive to Commander in Chief 
of U.S. Forces of Occupation Regarding the Mili- 
tary Government of Germany in the Period Imme- 
diately following the Cessation of Organized Resis- 
ia (Post Defeat), 24 Sep 44, in OPD, ABC 
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termined upon.” Its object was to estab- 
lish a “stern, all-powerful military adminis- 
tration of a conquered country, based on 
its unconditional surrender, impressing the 
Germans with their military defeat and the 
futility of any further aggression.””® In lan- 
guage it was redolent of the Treasury phi- 
losophy. In substance it was an expansion 
of five points, none originating with the 
Morgenthau Plan, on which the War- 
State-Treasury meeting of 2 September and 
subsequently the Cabinet Committee had 
agreed unanimously. They were: dissolution 
of the Nazi party; demilitarization; con- 
trols over communications, press, propa- 
ganda, and education; reparation for those 
countries wanting it; and decentralization 
of the German governmental structure 
(without a decision either way on partition- 
ing the country). A sixth point—aimed at 
permanently reducing the German stan- 
dard of living to the subsistence level, 
eliminating the German economic power 
position in Europe, and converting the Ger- 
man economy “in such a manner that it will 
be so dependent upon imports and exports 
that Germany cannot by its own devices 
reconvert to war production”—-had been 
considered and dropped. It had been ac- 
ceptable to Morgenthau as a lightly camou- 
flaged entering wedge for his plan and had 
been vehemently rejected by Stimson for 
the same reason. On the matter of relief, 
the directive restated the disease and unrest 
formula and discouraged importation of 
relief supplies, but did not prohibit them. 
The economic section of the directive 
prohibited “steps looking toward the 


*=Department of State, The Conferences at 
Malta and Yalta, 1945, in ‘Foreign Relations of 
the United States’ (Washington, D.C., 1955), 
p. 143. 

** Unsigned paper] German Occupation Policy, 
Oct 44, in ASW, 370.8. 
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economic rehabilitation of Germany [or] 
designed to maintain or strengthen the Ger- 
man economy” and placed the responsibil- 
ity for maintaining economic controls on 
the German people and the German au- 
thorities.”” This section has been cited by 
no less an authority on the occupation than 
Walter L. Dorn as evidence that JCS 1067 
was “largely a Treasury document.”?® The 
Treasury influence was, however, mostly 
coincidental. In response to Eisenhower’s 
request to be relieved of responsibility for 
sustaining the German economy and _ the 
President’s reaction to the handbook, the 
CAD had, at least two weeks before the 
meeting at which JCS 1067 was drafted, 
written an almost identical statement on 
economic policy as the first of the three 
principles to be attached to the flyleaf of 
the handbook. (See above, p. 89.) No mat- 
ter what its origin and even though it was 
later altered somewhat ( see below, p. 212), 
the economic policy was going to prove un- 
fortunate. Nevertheless, in stating the 
policy, the War Department was not mak- 
ing the Army the instrument for achieving 
the long-range aims of the Morgenthau 
Plan, but merely taking from Eisenhower 
the responsibility during the initial occupa- 
tion period for preventing an economic col- 
lapse, which Eisenhower believed was 
inevitable. 

Apparently the directive was acceptable 
to Secretary Morgenthau, not because it 
incorporated Ais plan but because it did 
not prejudice the eventual implementation 


7 (1) Department of State, Malta and Yalta, 
in “Foreign Relations,” pp. 160 and 143-54. (2) 
Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, p. 570. 
(3) Morgenthau Diary (Germay), vol. I, pp. 
519-35. 
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of the plan. At the moment, Morgenthau 
did not need to have the plan written into 
a short-term military directive. He believed 
that he had it established as high national 
policy both of the United States and of 
Great Britain. When his confidence on this 
score evaporated, as it soon did, the direc- 
tive became a great deal more important 
to him and to the history of the occupation, 
not because it incorporated the plan but 
because it was the only approved U.S. 
policy statement on Germany. 

The directive received JCS approval on 
24 September, and several days later Hop- 
kins carried it to the White House. He had 
been involved in the writing since the 2 
September meeting. In the Cabinet Com- 
mittee, Hopkins had seemed at the begin- 
ning to favor the Morgenthau Plan, but 
he had later apparently developed at least 
a passing ambition to become the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany 
and had then joined the War Department 
representatives in pushing for a less restric- 
tive statement.” The President, according 
to Hopkins, spent forty minutes reading the 
directive and then said it was in accordance 
with his views.*° 

In the aftermath of Quebec, Roosevelt 
had begun to find the Morgenthau Plan 
an embarrassment. The 1944 election cam- 
paign was getting into full swing, and on 
24 September the major Sunday news- 
papers had run articles on the plan, the 
majority of them highly critical. ‘Three days 
later the President telephoned Stimson from 
Hyde Park to tell him that he did not really 
intend to make Germany an agricultural 
nation. When he next saw Stimson in early 
October, he said Morgenthau had “pulled 
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a boner,” and he seemed “staggered” to 
learn that a passage about agriculturaliza- 
tion and pastoralization was in the agree- 
ment he had initialed with Churchill at 
Quebec.** 

In early October, JCS 1067 suddenly be- 
came a valuable document—to the Presi- 
dent temporarily as evidence, should he 
need it, that it and not the Morgenthau 
Plan was the approved U.S. policy for Ger- 
many—to the War Department for many 
months to come as the only statement on 
Germany it was going to get. Having de- 
nied accepting the Morgenthau Plan, the 
President soon also professed complete lack 
of interest in postwar planning for Ger- 
many. To the Secretary of State he wrote, 
“it is all very well for us to make all kinds 
of preparations for Germany but there are 
some matters in regard to such treatment 
that lead me to believe speed in such mat- 
ters is not an essential. . . . I dislike mak- 
ing plans for a country which we do not 
yet occupy.” *? 


A Program for Germany? 


JCS 1067 was a U.S. document. As 
such, although it was sent to Eisenhower, 
SHAEF could not put it into force until 
it was approved and transmitted through 
the CCS. After the uproar over the Mor- 
genthau Plan, the War Department more 
than ever wanted it approved—and with- 
out changes—because the likelihood of 
agreement within the government on any 
other document or revision was extremely 
slight. The hope was that the President’s 
influence would be enough to quell British 
resistance to policy originating in Washing- 


** (1) Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, 
p. 580. (2) Department of State, Malta and Yalta, 
in “Foreign Relations,” p. 155. 

” Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
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ton and now, in the instance of JCS 1067, 
exclusively made there. Hopkins, when he 
took the paper to the President, had asked 
him to “write a note ... and ask the 
Prime Minister to have his nitpickers lay 
off the documents.”** But in October the 
British put forward in the CCAC a draft 
directive of their own. It differed from JCS 
1067 in a number of respects, most pain- 
fully for the War Department planners in 
that it could be taken as an expression of 
long-term policy—just then the most highly 
explosive subject in Washington.** 

That the British directive and JCS 1067 
would die in the CCS from lack of action 
by either side soon became clear; thus the 
War and State Departments attempted to 
salvage their one viable piece of policy 
guidance by submitting it for tripartite 
adoption in the EAC. Pending this event, 
which was not to be expected soon, the 
CAD sent JCS 1067 to the U.S. Group 
Control Council to be used in planning for 
the postsurrender period.** As Supreme 
Commander, Eisenhower would have to 
continue under the presurrender directive, 
CCS 551. Wickersham, on his return from 
a trip to Washington in November, re- 
ported, “The feeling at home is that 
SHAEF, in the pre-defeat period, should 
follow Document 1067 as closely as possi- 
ble”; but how Eisenhower as combined 
commander was to impose a strictly U.S. 
policy on the British contingent in SHAEF 
was not explained.” 


* Unsigned memo dated 29 Sep 44, in OPD, 
ABC 387, sec. 4—B. 

Memo [no source], sub: The British Draft 
Directive for Germany, 1 Nov 44, in ASW, 370.8. 

* Memo for Record, H. L. S. [Stimson], 19 
Dec 44, and Memo for Record, H. L. S., sub: 
Financial Directive, JCS 1067 [no date], in OPD, 
ABC 387, sec. 4—-B. 
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October was the kind of month in 
SHAEF that September had been in Wash- 
ington. Some troops were in Germany and 
many more might soon join them; but the 
handbook was hanging fire, and all previous 
policy assumptions had obviously been 
superseded by the developments concerning 
the handbook and JCS 1067. The Morgen- 
thau Plan, meanwhile, had been a godsend 
for the German Propaganda Ministry. 
Even the fertile mind of Propaganda Min- 
ister Joseph Goebbels would have been 
hard pressed to devise any better means to 
stiffen the spines of a population and army 
reeling under a disastrous summer’s defeats. 

Although SHAEF did not yet hold 
enough German territory to make the con- 
fusion over policy obvious, it had arrived 
at the point where an announced military 
government program could have enormous 
potential influence on the war. All that the 
German people knew so far was what 
their government told them about uncondi- 
tional surrender and the Morgenthau Plan. 
In the second week of October the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Division (PWD), SHAEF, 
circulated for comment a projected set of 
guidelines on military government propa- 
ganda for the Germans, in which it pro- 
posed to offer them opportunities to rebuild 
for a peaceful, prosperous, and democratic 
future. Col. T. R. Henn, the deputy chief, 
answered for the Operations Branch, G—5. 
Although he was a British officer he appar- 
ently spoke for the whole branch. The 
PWD paper, he said, expressed views on 
which the U.S. and British civil affairs 
officers “always have been in complete 
agreement,” namely, “that we must plan 
beyond the short term view; that, in prac- 
tice, neither of our nations will allow civil- 
ians in Central Europe to starve; [and] that 
it is essential to avoid repeating the mis- 
takes of 1918-19 (when the blockade of 
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Central Europe was not lifted for two 
months). . . .” However, he declared, the 
doctrine of the professionals was no longer 
what mattered. The publicity given to the 
Morgenthau controversy had confirmed “‘to 
the last detail every statement of enemy 
propaganda for the past five years.” A re- 
statement of policy could only be effective 
if Eisenhower was willing to formulate 
policy independently of the CCS.%” 

The Operations Branch was coming 
close to talking mutiny, and the next day 
the G—5, General Grasett, called the first 
of several meetings in his office to devise 
propaganda themes that the Psychological 
Warfare Division could use without putting 
SHAEF in rebellion. The result was 
austere: the objective was to be limited to 
forestalling a scorched earth policy by im- 
pressing on the Germans that they would 
have to fend for themselves economically 
after the war. Glimmers of hope were to 
be given them in the form of promises to 
eradicate Nazi and Gestapo rule, purge the 
school system, restore religious freedom, 
and permit free labor unions. Material as- 
sistance in any form would not be men- 
tioned, but the Germans could be told that 
the Allied armies would import their own 
food.** 

A little later in the month SHAEF prop- 
aganda received a small and equivocal 
boost from Washington. In a speech on 18 
October the Republican candidate for 
president, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, had ac- 
cused the Roosevelt administration of stiff- 
ening the German resistance by its policy 
towards Germany. The President replied 
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three days later,*” promising stern retribu- 
tion for “‘all those in Germany directly re- 
sponsible for this agony of mankind”; but 
he did not specifically endorse, or reject, 
the Morgenthau Plan. He said he did not 
believe ‘“‘that God eternally condemned any 
race of humanity,” and offered the German 
people a chance “to earn their way back 
into the fellowship of peace-loving and law- 
abiding nations.’*° 

Taking the speech as a guide, McCloy 
told Smith that some propaganda reassur- 
ance to the German people was in order. 
It should not, however, go beyond letting 
the “average German” feel he ‘‘can work 
in peace if he abides by the regulations.” 
McCloy believed that this aim could be ac- 
complished, on the one hand, by promising 
“punishment of war criminals and recalci- 
trant Germans generally’ and, on the 
other, by “factual and colorful news of 
orderly life in Allied-occupied territory, 
things like babies being born and women 
hanging out wash.”** 

SHAEF waited through October and 
into November before issuing its own mili- 
tary government directive. What it then 
put forward was an astringent précis of 
CCS 551 plus the four principles the CCS 
had ordered affixed to the flyleaf of the 
handbook. The directive gave the army 
group commanders the following seven 
missions only: 


1. Imposition of the will of the Allies 
upon occupied Germany. 

2. Care, control, and repatriation of dis- 
placed United Nations nationals and mini- 
mum care necessary to control enemy refu- 
gees and displaced persons. 

3. Apprehension of war criminals. 


* John L. Snell, Dilemma Over Germany (New 
Orleans: Hauser Press, 1959), p. 101f. 

* Cable, AGWAR, from McCloy to ETOUSA 
for Smith, 7 Nov 44, in SHAEF G-5, 117.05. 

" Ibid. 
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4. Elimination of nazism-fascism, Ger- 
man militarism, the Nazi hierarchy, and their 
collaborators. 

5. Restoration and maintenance of law 
and order, as far as the military situation 
permits. 

6. Protection of United Nations property, 
control of certain properties, and conserva- 
tion of German foreign exchange assets. 

7. Preservation and establishment of suit- 
able administration to the extent required to 
accomplish the above directives. 


The four handbook principles, recapitu- 
lated verbatim, were given as restrictions 
on the missions.*? 

The directive could hardly be regarded 
as an achievement by those who had 
worked and trained for many months to 
make military government a purposeful in- 
strument of national policy. Colonel Henn 
expressed the dilemma of military govern- 
ment when he wrote: 


It will take a quarter century to eliminate 
the theories on which Nazism came to power. 
This can only be done by education of the 
next generation for which we have made no 
preparations and have no plan. We are pro- 
posing to cast out Nazism-militarism, but we 
have nothing to put in its place. We offer 
no hope, no ideals of democracy or world 
citizenship, and no prospect of an economic 
future.*? 


The future of military government in Ger- 
many was indeed for too long going to be 
officially as bleak as Colonel Henn saw it. 
On the other hand, armies must rely more 
on men than on paper schemes. The voice 
of Colonel Hunt was not dead, nor was 
the common body of doctrine acquired at 
Charlottesville and Wimbledon. 


“SHAEF, Office of the CofS, to Hqs, A Gps 
21, 12, 6, sub: Directive for Military Government 
of Germany Prior to Defeat or Surrender, 9 Nov 
44, in AFHO G-5, Directives, Military Govern- 
ment of Germany. 

* Analysis Sheet, SHAEF G-5, Hist Sec, 30 Oct 
44, in SHAEF G-—5, 25, Jacket 2. 


CHAPTER IX 


Tripartite Agreements 


The Surrender Instrument 


Putting a surrender into writing would 
not seem to require the intensive effort of 
an intergovernmental commission more 
than a year before the event. In World 
War I, the United States and the Allies 
had left the armistice to the generals in the 
field, who, when the time came, had pro- 
duced a document effective enough to end 
the conflict. But the years between the wars 
had revealed, from the World War II view- 
point, a catastrophic defect in the 1918 
armistice, namely, the Germans had not 
been convinced of their defeat. At the last 
minute on 6 November 1918, the German 
Army had refused to send a military repre- 
sentative to negotiate with the Allies. Ma- 
thias Erzberger, a civilian and a defeatist 
in the eyes of some Germans, had negoti- 
ated and signed the armistice. The military 
leadership, aided by right-wing politicians 
and press, had for two decades thereafter 
claimed to have been stabbed in the back. 
In the United States, many believed that 
Hitler had been successful at maneuvering 
his country into war because the German 
people and soldiers had been hoodwinked 
into believing they had not really been de- 
feated in 1918. Both the form and the lan- 
guage of the surrender consequently 
seemed to be crucial in preventing a third 
world war. 

Therefore, in agreeing at Moscow in 
November 1943 to make the writing of a 
surrender instrument the first task for the 


European Advisory Commission, the Allied 
foreign ministers had not selected an innoc- 
uous assignment for a body they viewed 
with mixed emotions. The Americans in 
particular, as little as their enthusiasm was 
for the London-situated EAC, attached 
great significance to the manner in which 
the surrender was accomplished, probably 
more than either the British or the Rus- 
slans. The British saw the task as a major 
milestone in modern diplomacy, though 
neither an absolute end nor a beginning. 
The Russians wanted to document the fact 
of victory; the legal aspects concerned them 
less. The Americans tended to see the sur- 
render as an end in itself, an end not only 
to German stab-in-the-back theories but 
also to the need for U.S. intervention in 
European wars. 

When Ambassador Winant, chairing the 
first formal EAC session on 14 January 
1944, suggested that the commission make 
the surrender instrument the first item on 
its agenda, the British representative, Sir 
William Strang, immediately submitted a 
seventy-paragraph Draft German Armis- 
tice. The document, filling thirteen legal- 
size pages, was formally drawn up and in 
effect ready for signing. The Soviet dele- 
gate, Ambassador Gousev, had nothing to 
submit. Neither had Winant. His instruc- 
tions were awaiting JCS approval in Wash- 


ington, and his military adviser-to-be, 
General Wickersham, was also still in 
Washington. 


The State, War, and Navy Departments 
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had set up the Working Security Commit- 
tee (WSC) in December, composed of 
members of each of the departments and 
charged with preparing agreed instructions 
and information for Winant; the WSC had 
not attempted to do as the British had, 
however, and write a specimen document. 
It had, instead, listed twenty-seven provi- 
sions deemed essential in a surrender docu- 
ment for Germany.* 

More important than the WSC list were 
the concepts developed at higher levels—in 
the State Department and in the JCS— 
that the surrender document ought to be 
brief, attesting mainly to the fact of uncon- 
ditional military surrender, and that spe- 
cific provisions to be imposed on Germany 
should be relegated to orders, proclama- 
tions, and ordinances. These latter docu- 
ments would be issued under the authority 
acquired through the unconditional sur- 
render and would in no way constitute a 
contract with the Germans, thus avoiding 
from the outset any argument over terms; 
there would simply be none. By January, 
the JCS had concluded that all it wanted 
the Germans to sign was an admission of 
complete defeat. Such a document, the 
Joint Chiefs believed, would leave no room 
for quibbling and would not imply any 
commitments to the Germans.” 

Winant circulated the WSC/JCS pro- 
posals in the EAC at its second meeting 


* WS 10A, Provisions for Imposition on Germany 
at the Time of Surrender, 6 Jan 44, and JCS 
623/2, Provisions for Imposition Upon Germany 
at the Time of Surrender, 18 Jan 44, in CCS 
387 (12-17-43), sec. 1. 

7(1) Ltr, JCS to Sec of State, 18 Dec 43, 
in OPD, ABC 387, sec. 1-A. (2) JCS 623/3, 
Instrument and Acknowledgement of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender of Germany, 29 Jan 44, in CCS 
387 (12-17-43), sec. 1. (3) Ltr, Adm William 
D. Leahy, Chm, JCS, to Sec of State, sub: Support 
of U.S. Views [on Unconditional Surrender Instru- 
ment], 5 Feb 44, in OPD, ABC 336, sec. 1, cases 
1-5. 
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on 25 January. The Russians still had re- 
ceived no instructions of their own, and the 
British and American concepts were too far 
apart to be readily usable as the basis for 
negotiation. In fact, as matters stood, both 
concepts were being presented not for dis- 
cussion but for adoption more or less in 
toto. Wickersham, who had brought the 
WSC/JCS papers to London, regarded 
them as orders to be observed to the letter, 
which was probably exactly how the War 
Department wanted him to interpret his 
mission.* 

The British draft proposal, on the other 
hand, had been found completely unac- 
ceptable in Washington, beginning with the 
word “armistice” in the title. The word 
could be taken to imply a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities, not a surrender; further- 
more, one of the German complaints about 
the 1918 armistice had been that they had 
been tricked into signing what amounted 
to an unconditional surrender under the 
guise of an armistice. The length of the 
document also seemed to reduce its poten- 
tial force as an unconditional surrender 
instrument, since by enumerating specific re- 
quirements it left room for the insinuation 
that the victors’ powers were only those spe- 
cifically claimed in the document.* In 
Washington, too, the British delegation’s 
full-fledged surrender document, obviously 
designed to be a finished product and not 
a starting point for negotiations, had 
rekindled the long-standing irritation at Brit- 
ish attempts to seize the leadership in post- 
war questions. The WSC’s instructions to 
Winant had at least left the writing to the 
European Advisory Commission. 

Probably the fundamental issue both for 


*History of the CAD, bk. III, ch. I, p. 60. 

*JCS 623/3, sub: Instrument and Acknowledg- 
ment of Unconditional Surrender, 29 Jan 44, in 
OPD, ABC 387, sec. I-A. 
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Washington and London was the meaning 
of unconditional surrender. The British had 
written what they said was an uncondi- 
tional surrender, but they called it an 
armistice, and to Washington it looked sus- 
piciously conditional. This suspicion was 
strengthened when a British high-level in- 
telligence estimate described fear of the 
consequences of unconditional surrender as 
the second of two forces preventing a com- 
plete breakdown in German morale. The 
other was fear of the Gestapo.® As a matter 
of fact, British and American intelligence 
opinions were in considerable agreement on 
the effect of the unconditional surrender 
policy, and the JCS would before long ap- 
peal to the President—unsuccessfully—to 
modify it, by doing at least what the British 
were attempting in their draft surrender, 
namely, stating their meaning specifically.® 
No one in the War Department, however, 
seems to have considered it either proper 
or expedient to try to spell out the meaning 
of unconditional surrender in the EAC 
document, probably because nobody was 
willing to give up the legal fact of uncondi- 
tional surrender-—as the British were pro- 
posing to do—for the sake of making the 
idea more palatable to the Germans. The 
War Department did not want the policy 
abandoned, only clarified enough to lay to 
rest what seemed to Americans the baseless, 
propaganda-inspired fears of the Germans. 

The review of the lengthy British terms 
had also evoked a reassessment of the WSC 
proposal which would have produced a 
substantial document if its twenty-seven 
points were all included. Consequently, the 
War Department undertook to write its 


5 JIC M/133, sub: Effect of Unconditional Sur- 
render Policy on German Morale, 31 Jan 44, in 
OPD, ABC 387, sec. I-A. 

®*Memo, JCS for the President, 25 Mar 44, 
and Memo, FDR for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
1 Apr 44, in OPD, ABC 387, sec. 3. 
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own draft, which would embody as far as 
possible the concentrated essence of uncon- 
ditional surrender and offer a clear alterna- 
tive to the British version. Hilldring had 
the draft as written in the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision in hand the day before Winant pre- 
sented the first U.S. proposal in the EAC. 
Compressed to thirteen paragraphs and 
typed double-space, it filled only two and 
one-half sheets of legal-size paper.” 

Approved by the JCS, the CAD draft 
went to the EAC in the first week of Febru- 
ary along with arguments for its adoption 
and, inferentially, against adoption of the 
British version. The CAD draft required 
the German signatories to make three ac- 
knowledgments: that their military forces 
were totally defeated and incapable of fur- 
ther resistance; that their resources and 
people were exhausted to the point where 
further resistance was futile; and that the 
country was ready to submit without ques- 
tion to any military, political, economic, or 
territorial terms which the victors might 
impose.* Contrary to the British draft, 
which had not specified who would do the 
signing, the U.S. draft required the signa- 
ture of the “highest German Military Au- 
thority” and relegated the German civilian 
signatory to second place. The original in- 
structions to Winant had already insisted 
on making the German High Command 
acknowledge the defeat whether or not a 
civilian government existed that was capa- 
ble of doing so.° 

A week later the U.S. stand received 
some moderately disquieting reinforcement 
from the Russians. Gousev presented a 
twenty-paragraph Soviet draft which al- 
most equaled the U.S. version in brevity. 


* History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. II, p. 40. 

5’ Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, pp. 167-72. 

°Tbid., p. 101. 
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The cause for disquiet could be deduced 
from the title, ‘““Terms of Surrender for 
Germany.” The U.S. version was entitled 
“Instrument and Acknowledgment of Un- 
conditional Surrender of Germany.” The 
Russians used the term “unconditional sur- 
render” twice in their preamble but in the 
text concentrated overwhelmingly on mili- 
tary matters, suggesting other consequences 
only in an article dealing with occupation 
zones and in a brief reference to additional 
“political, economic, and military” require- 
ments.*° In the EAC, the Russians did not 
conceal that they wanted to make the act 
of surrender as painless as possible for the 
Germans and leave the most unpleasant as- 
pects to be revealed later. 

In mid-February, the EAC had three 
complete drafts before it, had made no pro- 
gress toward adopting any one or writing 
anything of its own, and had found moving 
on to any other subject impossible because 
the Russians insisted on settling each item 
completely before going to the next. The 
Americans and British, as had happened 
before, were locked in a conflict as much 
concerned with whose view was accepted 
as with what was accepted. Winant com- 
plained that he really could not see “‘a great 
practical difference” between the three 
documents, but in Washington the advan- 
tages of the short U.S. draft were regarded 
as great enough to require a letter from 
Roosevelt to Churchill supporting it.*t To 
keep Wickersham from wavering, Hilldring 
forwarded part of the President’s letter to 
him.’? At the same time, having adopted 
the practice of meeting formally, the EAC 
could not even tentatively search out areas 
of agreement. Each delegation talked for 


” Ibid., pp. 173-79. 
* Tbid., pp. 188 and 190. 
* History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. I, p. 77. 
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the record and defended its own draft in 
every detail. 

At the end of the first week in March, 
the deadlock loosened somewhat when, on 
Winant’s suggestion, he, Strang, and 
Gousev met informally in Gousev’s private 
office. Speaking unofficially, Strang said he 
thought his government might agree to a 
short document, since it was what both the 
Americans and the Russians wanted, pro- 
vided all points covered in the British draft 
were included in the supplementary procla- 
mations and orders. Winant thought the 
U.S. government would accept this provi- 
sion. Gousev agreed to short terms and 
seemed to find the U.S. draft acceptable 
except for paragraph VII which required 
the German authorities and people to co- 
operate in apprehending war criminals and 
making them available for trial. The Soviet 
government, he said, did not want a refer- 
ence to war criminals in the document be- 
cause the men who came to sign might 
themselves fall into this category and 
might, therefore, refuse to do business at 
all. He also indicated that his government 
would not want the proposed proclama- 
tions and orders shown to the Germans be- 
fore they had signed the surrender. What 
his government wanted, he said, was to get 
an unconditional military surrender as 
quickly as possible and thereafter get the 
Germans disarmed and demobilized. The 
rest, he implied, would follow naturally, 
and Winant rather chillingly became aware 
that when the Russians said “unconditional 
surrender” they meant it, Neither the 
Americans nor the British had ever really 
contemplated a fully unconditional surren- 
der. Under the U.S. proposal, the procla- 
mations and orders would have restricted 
the powers of the victors about as much 
as if the same provisions had been included 
in the surrender instrument as the British 
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desired. Although not a contract with the 
Germans, these proclamations and orders 
would have constituted a contract among 
the Allies. The Soviet Union, Winant now 
began to suspect—as the British possibly 
had earlier when they wrote their long 
terms—might not be interested in either 
form of such a contract. The questions 
were whether the Russians would be willing 
to go on to the proclamations and orders 
after the surrender instrument was written 
and whether they would observe them after 
the surrender was signed. Gousev said that 
they would, provided the surrender instru- 
ment was completed first.** 

Winant, Strang, and Gousev had after 
two futile months found a means by which 
they could negotiate, and after two sched- 
uled meetings in March they never met for- 
mally again except to sign documents ready 
for submission to their governments. Get- 
ting the authority to negotiate took longer, 
certainly for Winant and probably for the 
other two as well. In the second week of 
March, Adm. Harold R. Stark, Comman- 
der, United States Naval Forces in Europe, 
and Winant’s chief naval adviser, told 
Adm. Ernest J. King that progress in the 
EAC was being held up because Winant 
felt bound by the U.S. draft surrender in- 
strument. In response, the JCS relaxed its 
stand slightly, saying it wanted “every 
effort” made to get the U.S. document 
adopted but did not “preclude negotiation 
with a view to formulating recommenda- 
tions to the three governments.”’** This con- 
cession was not enough, and two weeks 
later Wickersham went to Washington to 
explain why Winant needed more latitude. 


"Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
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* JCS 623/6, Instrument and Acknowledgement 
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The JCS then revised its views, which were 
sent to Winant on 10 April. The JCS stil! 
required a short document limited to the 
three main features of the U.S. draft but 
was willing to accept different wording and 
“adjustments of points of view” made in 
the EAC.** 

Since Washington had already agreed to 
include the points to be omitted from the 
British draft in proclamations, orders, and 
other policies to be written later in the 
EAC, full agreement with the British be- 
came relatively easy as long as the surren- 
der instrument was not exclusively an 
American product. Agreement with the 
Russians was a different matter. The Soviet 
draft terms specified in three separate 
places that the German armed forces, in- 
cluding the S.A. (a paramilitary organiza- 
tion of the Nazi party) and the Gestapo, 
at the front, inside Germany, and outside 
German territory, were to be declared pri- 
soners of war upon the signing of the sur- 
render and “be stationed at such places and 
in such manner as may be determined by 
each Allied Commander-In-Chief on his 
own front.”** Although the Americans and 
the British in the spring of 1944 were not 
disposed to be too moved by the future 
plight of German troops they did not pro- 
pose to use Germans for forced labor, 
which was the only cogent reason for de- 
claring them prisoners of war after the war 
was over. Furthermore, since they were 
committed to observe the Hague and Ge- 
neva Conventions, they recoiled from the 
thought of having to give millions of de- 
feated Germans rations and billets approxi- 


* (1) JCS 623/7, Instrument and Acknowledge- 
ment of Unconditional Surrender by Germany, 
4 Apr 44, in OPD, ABC 387, sec. 1-A. (2) Depart- 
ment of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, vol. I 
p. 210. 

Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, pp. 174 and 176. 
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mately equivalent to what they provided 
for their own troops. Gousev, to allay the 
Western delegates’ qualms, said the Soviet 
Union would abide by the conventions 
even though it did not regard itself as 
bound by them, which carried little convic- 
tion since neither the Soviet Union nor 
Germany had observed the conventions 
thus far in the war between them. Later 
Gousev offered to add an article providing 
for treatment of the prisoners of war “in 
a manner to be prescribed by the represen- 
tatives of the Allies.”’’ Whether such an 
article would relieve the Western Allies of 
their obligations under the conventions was 
doubtful at best. What was certain was that 
it would make the surrender instrument a 
most dangerous document if the Germans 
learned its contents before they surrendered 
and while they still held American and 
British prisoners. 

In May the EAC subsided again into 
semiparalysis. The Soviet delegates refused 
to talk about anything but the surrender 
terms and refused to compromise on the 
prisoner of war issue. The Americans and 
British were ready early in the month to 
let the Soviet Union have the prisoners of 
war as long as they were not required to 
do the same with the German troops who 
fell to them and as long as token tripartite 
control such as the Russians had already 
suggested was established regarding their 
treatment. But as the weeks passed, it 
began to appear that the prisoners of war 
were not the real hitch. As long as the Rus- 
sians and the Germans were alone on the 
mainland of Europe, the Russians did not 
seem to want to commit themselves at all 
to a multilateral unconditional surrender.”* 

"History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. II, pp. 
100-102. 
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In June the atmosphere changed. At the 
end of the first week Eisenhower’s forces 
were in Normandy and thus closer to the 
heart of Germany than the Soviet armies. 
The need for agreement was acquiring 
some urgency in Moscow as well as in 
Washington and London. On 10 June Act- 
ing Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., asked Winant to hurry up the 
surrender terms because the War Depart- 
ment was, “with the invasion now in prog- 
ress,” pressing for headway on plans for 
the occupation. Within the hour that Stet- 
tinius’ cable left the department, one from 
London arrived in which Winant reported 
that, on the day before, the three delegates 
had reached agreement on the surrender 
terms, except for details, and Gousev had 
agreed to begin taking up other questions.’ 
Gousev had accepted a statement that all 
members of the German armed forces were _ 
subject to being declared prisoners of war 
“at the discretion of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the Allied 
State concerned . . . pending further de- 
cisions and . . . subject to such conditions 
and directions as may be prescribed by the 
Allied Representatives.””° If the Soviet 
Union wanted manpower, the new terms 
gave them a sizable bonus by also defining 
as members of the German armed forces 
auxiliaries equipped with weapons, which 
could eventually have included every half- 
way able-bodied German male between six- 
teen and sixty. 

The text of the draft entitled ‘‘Uncondi- 
tional Surrender of Germany,” as signed 
in the EAC on 25 July 1944 and submitted 
to the governments for approval, consisted 
of fourteen articles.** It was divided into 


® Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. J, p. 233, 

 Tbid., p. 257. 

* Tbid., pp. 256-61. 
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three parts. In the first part Germany ac- 
knowledged complete military defeat on 
land, at sea, and in the air. The second 
part was a series of military articles provid- 
ing for the end to hostilities and giving the 
Allies the power to demobilize and disarm 
the German forces. In the third part the 
Germans would be required to bind them- 
selves to carry out unconditionally other 
political, administrative, economic, finan- 
cial, and military requirements which the 
Allies would subsequently present.** The 
proclamations, orders, ordinances, and in- 
structions yet to be written, which the Ger- 
mans would not see before the signing, 
would convey the full meaning of this last 
part to the Germans. 

The CAD regarded the surrender instru- 
ment as a successful compromise from the 
U.S. point of view. Its chief weaknesses 
seemed to be that it provided for an uncon- 
ditional surrender without explicitly defin- 
ing the term and that it anticipated a lapse 
of some hours between the signing and the 
cease-fire. But it met the U.S. requirements 
for brevity and broad language. The U.S. 
compromises had been ones of form, while 
those of the British and the Russians had 
been substantive. The British had sacrificed 
their long terms. The Russians had relaxed 
their stand on the prisoner of war question 
and had given up the attempt to sugarcoat 
the document to induce the Germans to 


sign.”* 
The Zones 


Among the various reasons for the Ger- 
man military resurgence after World War 
I, one frequently cited was the failure of 


* Ibid., pp. 254-55. 

Memo, Lt Col Edgar P. Allen for Director, 
CAD, sub: Unconditional Surrender of Germany, 
20 Jun 44, in CAD, 014 (7-10-42), sec. 7. 
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the Rhineland occupation—because it af- 
fected only a small part of Germany—to 
bring home to the Germans the meaning of 
defeat. Maintained by the French and Brit- 
ish until 1930, the Rhineland occupation 
had given the Germans an object on which 
to focus their resentments without giving 
the Allies any worthwhile leverage, either 
political or military. Consequently, the 
World War II planners always considered 
a total occupation to be necessary to 
guarantee success in preventing a future 
German outburst. Neither was there any 
serious doubt that the country should be di- 
vided into zones, one for each of the major 
victorious powers. The logistics of such an 
arrangement were infinitely simpler than 
would be the case in a combined occupa- 
tion, and the risk of inter-Allied friction 
would be reduced. In any event, neither the 
United Kingdom nor the United States nor 
the Soviet Union would have been willing 
to relinquish control over its own forces and 
its independent power of decision to the 
extent necessary to set up an integrated 
occupation. 

A zonal division in embryo appeared in 
the first COSSAC report on RANKIN pre- 
sented to the Combined Chiefs of Staff at 
the QuaDRANT Conference (Quebec) in 
August 1943. The GOSSAC staff, then 
mostly British, assigned northwest Germany 
including the Ruhr to the British and the 
Rhine valley from the Swiss border to Dues- 
seldorf to the Americans. GOSSAC did not 
attempt to determine an eastern boundary 
for either zone since it did not know how 
much of Germany the Soviet forces might 
occupy and would not itself have enough 
troops before 1944 to deploy them deeper 
into Germany. The assignment of the zones, 
the COSSAC planners pointed out, was ad- 
justed to the plan for OVERLORD, which in 
positioning the British forces on the left 
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flank would take them through the Low 
Countries into northwestern Germany, 
while the Americans, landing on the right, 
would sweep eastward and strike into Ger- 
many along the upper Rhine valley.?' While 
the logic of the zonal arrangement appeared 
inescapable to the British at QUADRANT— 
as it did to them throughout the long 
months of argument that followed—the 
Americans were unwilling to accept it out 
of hand, and the conference adjourned 
without making a decision on RANKIN.” 

Some weeks later, in October, Morgan 
took to Washington another statement on 
Rankin. In the interim, he had received 
a recently completed, high-level British re- 
port concerning occupation zones. Written 
in the Armistice and Post-War Committee, 
which had Deputy Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee as its chairman and included the 
Foreign Secretary and the Secretary for 
War in its membership, the report divided 
all of Germany into three zones. In the 
northwestern zone, which would be British, 
the report included, along with the Ruhr, 
the north German ports, Hamburg and 
Bremen, and the Kiel Canal. To the 
United States it assigned, as COSSAC had 
earlier, the southwestern zone, adding a 
sphere of influence in France to the area 
of U.S. responsibility since the American 
lines of supply and communications would 
presumably run across France.** Two JCS 
agencies, the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee and the Joint Staff Planners, re- 
viewed the new RANKIN proposals. The 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee called at- 
tention to the long-standing decision to 


* Historical Subsec, SGS, SHAEF, History of 
COSSAC, May 44, in USFET SGS 314.8. 

* Matloff, Strategic Planning for Coalition War- 
fare, p. 226. 

“William M. Franklin, “Zonal Boundaries and 
Access to Berlin,” World Politics, 16:1, October 
1963, p. 6. 
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withdraw U.S. forces from Europe quickly 
after the end of hostilities for deployment 
to the Pacific and asked for policy guidance 
on the U.S. role in the occupation in gen- 
eral and the acceptability of the southwest- 
ern zone in particular. The Joint Staff 
Planners advised taking the questions to the 
President, since the revised RANKIN ap- 
peared to embody British War Cabinet and 
Foreign Office postwar policy.” 

The President took up the request for 
guidance emanating from the joint studies 
on 19 November in a meeting with the 
Joint Chiefs aboard the battleship Jowa en 
route to Cairo. Contemplating a need to 
maintain an occupation force of about a 
million U.S. troops in Germany “for one 
year, maybe two” after the surrender, he 
stated his requirements for the zones. The 
territorial dispositions, he said, in order to 
facilitate breaking up Germany into three, 
possibly five, separate states after the war, 
ought to conform to the geographic subdi- 
visions of the country. He saw these entities 
as being a Roman Catholic south, a Pro- 
testant northwest extending to Berlin, and 
a northeastern region which he described 
as having ‘“‘Prussianism” as its religion. To 
illustrate, Roosevelt drew the boundaries 
in pencil on a National Geographic Society 
map. Stalin, he thought, might okay such 
a division, and he believed the Joint Chiefs 
“would want to” make Rankin conform 
to it. He did not like the idea of the United 
States taking the southwestern zone and 
therewith having to take responsibility for 
France. The United States, he believed, 
should take the northwestern zone in Ger- 
many where it would have direct access 


* (1) History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. I, pp. 
6-8. (2) COSSAC/CA/Plan 26/4, Outline of 
Operations for Civil Affairs Planning—RaNKIN 
Case “CO”, 15 Nov 43, in SHAEF G-5, 115.25c, 
jacket 1. 
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through Bremen and Hamburg. The United 
States, he said, should also have Berlin, and 
the Soviet Union could take the territory 
to the east.?* 

On 4 December, at Cairo, Marshall pre- 
sented the President’s wishes concerning the 
northwestern and southwestern zones to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, who then de- 
cided—unwillingly on the part of the Brit- 
ish and somewhat reluctantly on the part 
of Marshall, who had wanted a firm deci- 
sion—to direct COSSAC to examine the 
implications for OvERLorD planning of a 
switch in the zones.”® But the COSSAC re- 
port, delivered later in the month, contrib- 
uted nothing new. General Morgan main- 
tained that in order to put the Americans 
in the northwest zone, he would either have 
to revise the OveERLORD deployment or be 
confronted after the surrender with an ad- 
ministrative tangle while the U.S. and 
British forces crossed each other’s lines of 
communications on their way to the final 
zones. The JCS had conceded a certain in- 
elegance in the necessity for trading zones 
but had refused to see it as the overwhelming 
problem it appeared to be to the British. 
In the meeting on the Jowa, the President 
had suggested, if need be, setting up a sepa- 
rate occupation army which could be 
brought in through the northwestern Ger- 
man ports while the OvERLoRD troops were 
exiting from the southwest through 
France.*° Most likely, the British did not 
really expect Morgan’s report to accom- 
plish anything, since the zoning question, 


*Department of State, Cairo and Tehran, in 
“Foreign Relations,” pp. 253-55. 

™(1) Ibid., p. 688. (2) Matloff, Strategic 
Planning for Coalition Warfare, p. 378. 

* (1) Department of State, Cairo and Tehran, 
in “Foreign Relations,” pp. 254 and 699. (2) 
CCS Précis and Action Sheet, SHAEF, sub: 
Ranxin C., Spheres of Occupation on the Conti- 
nent, 4 Feb 44, in SHAEF SGS 371. 
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having become one of national policy, 
would eventually have to be decided be- 
tween the President and the Prime Minister. 

In January, at the first EAC meeting, 
Sir William Strang submitted the findings 
of the Armistice and Post-War Committee 
as the British proposal on zones. Well 
known to the JCS and the President 
through Rankin and the Cairo Confer- 
ence, the British thinking was still totally 
new to Winant and to the State Depart- 
ment. Furthermore, neither was yet aware 
of the objections raised in the military talks 
or of the zonal division the President had 
drawn on board the Jowa.** 

Meanwhile, the President’s concept of 
the zones had opened up another area of 
potential U.S.—British contention. To facili- 
tate administration and possibly dismem- 
berment, the British proposal laid the zonal 
boundaries along existing German internal 
political boundaries. In his regional con- 
cept, the President had paid little attention 
to established political subdivisions. His 
and the British proposal did agree approxi- 
mately on the boundary between the north- 
western and southwestern zones, which the 
President had drawn along the line of the 
Main River and the northern boundary of 
Bavaria, the traditional dividing line be- 
tween north and south Germany. In fixing 
the boundary between the western zones 
and the eastern zone, however, the British 
followed the eastern borders of Hanover, 
Braunschweig, and Hesse-Nassau, which 
lay as much as 150 miles west of the line 
the President had drawn and left Berlin 
deep in the eastern zone. Berlin, in the Brit- 
ish version, was to become a combined 
zone. Omitting East Prussia, as the British 
proposal did, the northwestern and eastern 


“Franklin, “Zonal Boundaries and Access to 
Berlin,” p. 14. 
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zones were, according to the British reckon- 
ing, almost exactly equal in population, al- 
though the eastern zone was about a fifth 
larger than the northwestern zone in area. 
The southwestern zone was substantially 
smaller than the other two, a full third 
smaller than the eastern zone in population 
and even smaller than that in area.** The 
British planners suggested that the United 
States might, if it wished, also take respon- 
sibility for Austria, which would give it an 
area slightly larger than the Soviet zone 
and a population about equal to either of 
the other zones.** 

At the end of the first week in February, 
the President took on the task of securing 
the northwestern zone for the United 
States. On the 4th the British Chiefs of 
Staff had replied to the change in RANKIN 
proposed by the JCS at Cairo. To Mor- 
gan’s arguments for keeping RANKIN as 
it was, the British Chiefs added a claim 
to “a peculiar” British interest in overseeing 
the German naval disarmament, thus de- 
clining “to agree to the U.S. counterpro- 
posals until such time as the U.S. Chiefs 
produce reasons of overriding importance 


"The U.S. and British figures, compiled at the 
same time, vary somewhat as is shown by the 
following table: 


British U.S.-WSC 
Popula- Popula- 
tion Area tion Area 

millions | sq. mi, | millions | sq. mi. 
Northwestern Zone 22.5 57,450 24.8 50,500 
Southwestern Zone 15.7 47,100 15.6 45,600 
Eastern Zone 22.3 76,600 22.2 71,000 
East Prussia 2.2 14,300 


* Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, pp. 150-53. See also Philip E. Mosely, 
“The Occupation of Germany: New Light on How 
the Zones Were Drawn,” Foreign Affairs, 28:4, 
July 1950, pp. 580-604. 
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in favor of their acceptance.”** Three days 
later, Roosevelt dispatched a cable to 
Churchill. The qualms of the U.S. military 
about letting the northwest zone go to the 
British mostly involved a lurking suspicion 
that the British were maneuvering for long- 
term economic advantage in the Ruhr and 
through possession of the North Sea ports. 
The President’s attitude, however, was de- 
termined entirely by an unwillingness to be 
tied down in Europe after the war, parti- 
cularly in France. which he apparently ex- 
pected to fall into chaos as soon as the Ger- 
man grip was loosened. For the President, 
Germany, northwest or southwest, was un- 
important except for the implied associa- 
tion of France with the southwestern zone. 
To Churchill he wrote: “I am absolutely 
unwilling to police France and _ possibly 
Italy and the Balkans as well. After all 
France is your baby and it will take a lot 
of nursing to bring it to the point of walk- 
ing alone.” He suggested that since the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had reached an 
impasse, the two of them should make the 
decision to change RANKIN.** 

The answer from London recapitulated 
the British positions already taken and 
added an expression of faith in the ability 
of France to govern itself and possibly even 
help take over the U.S. zone in Germany 
if American troops had to be writhdrawn. 
On the last day of the month, the President 
made a second appeal: “Do please don’t 
ask me to keep any American forces in 
France. I just cannot do it! I would have 


* CCS Précis and Action Sheet, SHAEF, sub: 
Rankin C., Spheres of Occupation on the Conti- 
nent, 4 Feb 44, in SHAEF SGS 371. 

** (1) War Cabinet, Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
Annex, Copy of a Telegram (No. 457) dated 
7 Feb 1944 from President Roosevelt to the Prime 
Minister, 8 Feb 44, in SHAEF SGS 371. (2) 
Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, vol. 
I, p. 166. 
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to bring them all back home.’** With this 
plea, the exchange stopped for three 
months; the impasse had gone as high as 
it could. 

While the President and Prime Minister 
were engaged with each other, the Rus- 
sians, perhaps unintentionally, brought the 
question closer to solution than anyone 
could have expected. In February, Winant 
had no instructions from Washington on 
the zones other than that the United States 
insisted on occupying northwestern Ger- 
many and the JCS considered a zonal sys- 
tem to be “‘the most practical solution.’ 
Gousev was insisting on taking up one sub- 
ject at a time in the EAC and the discus- 
sion of the zones seemed to be a long way 
off in any case, until Gousev presented the 
Soviet draft surrender terms for Germany 
on 16 February. The draft included a de- 
tailed description of the zonal boundaries, 
which proved to match almost exactly the 
boundaries proposed by the British.** 

In Washington the apparent British- 
Soviet agreement was a surprise, and an 
unwelcome one, in that it threatened to 
move the zonal dispute between the British 
and the Americans out of the Ranxin- 
OVERLORD context and into the area of tri- 
partite decision, which, if nothing else, 
would infringe on the War Department 
and JCS determination to exclude the EAC 
from military concerns. Probably, the mili- 
tary staffs in Washington preferred to leave 
the negotiations on boundaries in the Presi- 
dent’s hands along with those related to 
the northwestern and southwestern zones. 


* Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, pp. 181-82 and 189. 

(1) JCS 723, Administration of Germany— 
Occupation Period, 22 Feb 44, in OPD, ABC, 
387, sec. 4-A. (2) Department of State, Foreign 
Relations, 1944, vol. I, p. 186. 

* Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, p. 177. 
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In any case, the staffs regarded the Presi- 
dent’s opinion on boundaries given aboard 
the Jowa as binding on them.” The prob- 
lem was a particularly ticklish one for the 
State Department, which had to give in- 
structions to Winant but had so far been 
excluded from the discussions between the 
JCS and the President and in the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. On 19 February, 
Acting Secretary of State Stettinius sent a 
map to the White House showing the zonal 
boundaries as the British proposed them, 
asked as nearly point-blank as possible 
what decisions had already been made, and 
suggested that the President might want 
to outline his current views for transmission 
to Winant since a Soviet proposal similar 
to the British one had been made. The 
President replied that he did not agree with 
the British demarcation, but he mentioned 
no alternative and confined his comments 
to the reasons why the United States should 
have a northwestern zone. 

A week later, Hilldring passed on to the 
State Department the U.S. paper on the 
zones presented to the British at Cairo and 
a redraft of the map the President had 
drawn aboard the Jowa, which had not 
been shown to the British. (A¢aps 1 and 
2) The map, redrawn to emphasize an 
American northwestern zone, left Berlin en- 
tirely in the Soviet zone (the President’s 
line had passed through the center of the 
city) but extended the boundary south of 
Berlin farther eastward than had the Presi- 
dent to take in the Leipzig-Cottbus railroad 
and three connecting lines from Berlin.*° 
Philip E. Mosely, then Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Territorial Studies in the State De- 
partment and a member of the Working 


* See also Mosely, “New Light on How the 
Zones Were Drawn,” pp. 580-604. 

*Map reproduced in Department of State, 
Foreign Relations, 1944, vol. I, facing p. 196. 
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Security Committee, has described the con- 
sternation raised by the map in the State 
Department; in fact, almost two weeks 
elapsed before Stettinius forwarded it 
gingerly to Winant “for [his] recommenda- 
tions.”’** Winant, who assumed, as appar- 
~ (1) Mosely, “New Light on How the Zones 
Were Drawn,” pp. 580-604. (2) Department of 
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ently everyone in the State Department 
did, that the map had originated in the 
JCS, thought his recommendations impor- 
tant enough to warrant sending his Counse- 
lor of Delegation, George F. Kennan, to 
Washington to deliver them directly to the 
President. At the White House on 3 April, 
Kennan stressed Winant’s concern over the 
suspicion that would be aroused in the Rus- 
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sians’ minds by a U.S. proposal to push 
the border of the Soviet zone from 50 to 
150 miles farther east than the Russians 
and the British had agreed upon and addi- 
tionally deprive the Russians of the impor- 
tant railroad junction at Cottbus. 

Although it took another month to get 
a decision for Winant, the President seems 
actually not to have attached great signifi- 
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cance to the zone boundaries. The instruc- 
tions sent to Winant on 1 May were 
worded so as to lay emphasis on the U.S. 
claim to the northwestern zone. Winant 
was allowed to concur in the boundaries 
of the Soviet zone “as proposed by the 
Soviet Delegation” and in the boundary be- 
tween the northwestern and southwestern 
zones “as proposed by the British Delega- 
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tion.” With respect to the two western 
zones, however, he was still to insist on 
American possession of the northwestern 
zone.*” In Washington later in May, 
Winant himself discussed the zones prob- 
lem with the President and persuaded him 
not to accept a boundary between the two 
western zones while possession of each zone 
was still undecided.** 

The border between the eastern and 
western zones, then, was settled in effect 
before the question came under formal con- 
sideration in the European Advisory Com- 
mission, which was tied up with the 
surrender terms through May and after. At 
the time, the bargain was a good one. In 
later years periodic rediscoveries of the 
Roosevelt map would cause talk of Ameri- 
can “‘giveaways’—all based on the assump- 
tion that the United States could have 
disposed of Germany completely at its own 
discretion. In the spring of 1944, however, 
when the zones were drawn, the Western 
Allies still had the North Sea, the English 
Channel, and the Alps between them and 
the nearest approaches to Germany. If the 
German collapse had come at any time in 
the foreseeable future, it would have come 
on the front in the Soviet Union; further- 
more, in this event, SHAEF did not expect 
to be able to do more than secure lodge- 
ments on the coast and in the Rhine valley. 
Laying the boundaries of the western zones 
farther east was slightly utopian. The Rus- 


* Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, pp. 207-11. 

* The boundary between the western zones was 
fixed at the Quebec Conference in September 
1944, At that time it was drawn farther north east 
of the Rhine and farther south west of the Rhine 
than in the original British and Soviet proposals. 
The shifts entailed a small increase in the area 
of the southwestern zone. (1) Department of State, 
Foreign Relations, 1944, vol. I, p. 231. (2) Frank- 
lin, “Zonal Boundaries and- Access to Berlin,” p. 
19. (3) Strang, Home and Abroad, p. 213. 
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sians, no doubt, knew this too, and they 
were at first in no hurry to put the agree- 
ment in writing. 

While the Russians, still insisting on tak- 
ing one thing at a time, kept the EAC 
working on the surrender terms, the tug-of- 
war between the Americans and the British 
over which zone each would occupy con- 
tinued behind the scenes as D-day drew 
closer. Needing a decision that would not 
at the last minute throw the whole Over- 
LorD deployment into confusion Eisen- 
hower in May reverted to a proposal he 
had first advanced three months earlier, 
namely, that the United States should 
refuse to accept any specific zone and agree 
only to accept military responsibility in 
Europe as long as the principle of unified 
command was retained. In May, Stettinius, 
on Eisenhower’s urging, took the idea to 
the President, who said he was fearful that 
a combined command would still somehow 
involve the United States in responsibility 
for France but professed himself to be 
open-minded. Encouraged Eisenhower, 
making clear now that he was thinking only 
in terms of a combined administration in 
the two western zones, sent his proposal to 
the War Department once more.** Ejisen- 
hower believed later that his proposal was 
rejected because it would have seemed to 
establish a British and American partner- 
ship against the Soviet Union.** Actually 
two other reasons were more pertinent: the 
JCS and the CAD had from the beginning 
considered separate zones essential, and the 
President was by no means as open-minded 
as he had said. The President was not at 


“Ltr, Eisenhower to Marshall, 13 Feb 44; Ltr, 
E. R. Stettinius to Hon Wm. Phillips, 11 May 
44; and Ltr, Eisenhower to Marshall, 27 May 
44, in USFET SGS 371. 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 
(New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1948), p. 431. 
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the moment in a mood to welcome sugges- 
tions, either civilian or military, that the 
United States occupy anything but the 
northwestern zone.** On 31 May and 2 
June, Roosevelt and Churchill exchanged 
cables reiterating the stands they had taken 
in February, each implying that he 
assumed the other had accepted his 
position.*” 

In June, having completed the surrender 
terms, the EAC was ready to move on to 
the protocol on zones. By the end of the 
month the commission had a tentative draft 
ready, which accepted both the three zones 
defined in the earlier British and Soviet 
proposals and Greater Berlin as established 
by a German law of 1920. On 1 July the 
Soviet delegation created a mild stir on 
the American side by submitting an 
amendment also dividing Berlin into three 
zones (sectors), a northeastern Soviet sec- 
tor, a northwestern sector, and a southern 
sector. The decision on who would occupy 
each of the last two was left to the Ameri- 
cans and the British. Until then all the pro- 
posals had presupposed an international 
administration in Berlin, possibly even in- 
cluding other members of the United Na- 
tions, and the United States instructions to 
its delegation had specifically opposed di- 
viding Berlin into national sectors. A hur- 
ried inquiry to the State Department 
brought Winant the answer that the 
United States (presumably the JCS) did 
not like the idea of laying out sector bound- 
aries in Berlin before the extent of destruc- 
tion and availability of facilities were 
known, but would agree in principle to sec- 
tors within Berlin provided the running of 
the city remained a combined function.“ 


“ History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. V, p. 39. 

‘'Department of State, Foreign Relations, 1944, 
vol. I, pp. 224 and 232. 

* Thid., pp. 187, 237, and 240. 
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When the commission met on 25 July 
and signed its report to the governments 
on the surrender terms, the zones protocol 
seemed likely to follow quickly; but three 
days later Gousev suddenly announced that 
his government did not want to pass on 
a paper in which blanks appeared. The 
British and Americans would have to make 
up their minds which zones they were going 
to occupy before the protocol left the com- 
mission, and, he implied, the Soviet delega- 
tion would not move on to other matters 
until a decision was made.*° 

For the moment the EAC seemed to 
have lapsed into paralysis again, but the 
war was not going to let this happen. The 
decision on the western zones would be 
made, and the Russians would be brought 
around before it was made. While the State 
Department protested in Moscow against 
the assumption that the Soviet government 
could set time limits on negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and British governments, 
Eisenhower’s armies rolled across France. 
Whether Stalin was disposed to pay atten- 
tion to the protests is not known. That he 
watched the progress in France, however, 
is certain. Who might have made the best 
bargain on the zones became uncertain, 
and as it did, Soviet interest in the work 
of the EAC perked up remarkably. On 31 
August, Gousev accepted the zones protocol 
with blanks in the statements on the north- 
western and southwestern zones and the 
northwestern and southern sectors in Ber- 
lin, and on 12 September, Winant and 
Strang signed it for submission to the three 
governments with the blanks still appearing. 

Meanwhile, the standoff with the British 
over the zones had become an exercise in 
futility. The War Department had never 
taken the affair quite as seriously as the 


" Tbid., p. 262. 
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President had, and after the invasion it 
wanted a definite decision either way more 
than it wanted a particular zone. At the 
end of July, Stimson told Hopkins that they 
had to get the President to decide; his 
being “hell-bent” on the northwestern zone 
was a mistake.” In a cable of 17 August, 
Eisenhower told the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff that at the speed his troops were mov- 
ing they would be in Germany sooner than 
he had expected and in their original de- 
ployment—British 21 Army Group on the 
left and U.S. 12th and 6th Army Groups 
on the right. The British, of course, were 
delighted. The JCS were not so pleased at 
the possibility of having the U.S. forces oc- 
cupying southern Germany while the Presi- 
dent was still arguing for the northwestern 
zone, but they conceded that for the mo- 
ment Eisenhower had no better choice.** 
A week later Stimson urged the President 
to take the southwestern zone and gave him 
five good reasons for doing so.*? Probably 
the President was by then himself aware 
that his main reason for rejecting the south- 
western zone, the supposed postliberation 
troubles in France, had pretty well evapo- 
rated. The French had proved remarkably 
willing and able to take over their own 
affairs, and with Roosevelt’s approval 
Eisenhower was already transferring de 
facto administrative control to General 
Charles de Gaulle’s Committee of National 
Liberation.** 

At the opening of the Ocracon Confer- 
ence in Quebec on 12 September the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff referred the allocation 
of zones to the President and Prime Minis- 
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ter with a suggestion from Admiral King 
that the United States would be more in- 
clined to accept the southwestern zone if 
it could use the north German ports. As 
far as the conferees knew, or were willing 
to say either then or afterward, the Presi- 
dent was still adamant on having the north- 
western zone. No more was heard until the 
morning meeting of the JCS on the 16th 
when Admiral William D. Leahy an- 
nounced that the United States would take 
the southwestern zone and get access across 
the northwestern (British) zone to the 
ports.°* Leahy said some years later that 
Roosevelt had told him he took the zone 
after Churchill in a “tedious argument” 
convinced him that the northwestern zone 
would be more valuable in the future to 
the British than to the United States.® 
Secretary Morgenthau said immediately 
after the conference that the President had. 
told him he held up agreement on the zones 
until the last minute to make certain that 
the British, when they were in charge in 
the Ruhr and Saar, would have to imple- 
ment the Morgenthau Plan there.** 

On the 16th, too, the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff approved assignment of the ports 
of Bremen and Bremerhaven to the United 
States together with transit rights across the 
British zone to Bremen. Notice of the deci- 
sions went to Winant on the 20th with in- 
structions to present them in the EAC, 
where amendments were then written to 
fill in the blanks in the protocol. A para- 
graph added to the description of the south- 
western zone reserved for the commander 
of the U.S. forces the rights to “enjoy such 
transit facilities” and ‘exercise such control 


™ History of the CAD, bk. VI, ch. V, p. 49f. 
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of the ports of Bremen and Bremer- 
haven . . . as may be agreed hereafter by 
the United Kingdom and United States 
military authorities to be necessary to meet 
his requirements.”>’ 

The amendment to the zones protocol, 
while terminating one year-long Anglo- 
American dispute, unveiled another that 
threatened for a time to be equally durable. 
In accepting the OcTacon arrangement 
Smith and Hilldring had both interpreted 
the word “control,” used in reference to 
Bremen and Bremerhaven, as meaning full 
control and administration, including mili- 
tary government. The JCS had also added 
a requirement for control of certain contig- 
uous areas (several adjacent Land and 
Stadtkreise), which together with the cities 
were to become part of the U.S. zone. The 
reason given was the probable need for 
German labor and facilities in rehabilitat- 
ing the ports.°* The British interpreted con- 
trol to mean control of the port facilities, 
not complete administrative control. Re- 
moved from the purview of the EAC by 
the wording of the amendment, the contro- 
versy simmered for several months in the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, seeming, like the 
zones issue, destined to go eventually to the 
President and Prime Minister. The resolu- 
tion, in fact, did come just before the Yalta 
Conference. In early January 1945, Mc- 
Cloy, probably trying to avoid involving 
the President, offered a compromise: if the 
British gave the Americans the degree of 
control they wanted, the Americans would 
agree to make their policies conform to 
those of the surrounding area in the British 
zone. Although the United States would 
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get the best of the compromise, the British 
Chiefs of Staff, possibly not expecting the 
Prime Minister to do as well against the 
President as he had on the original zones 
question, accepted.*” An agreement signed 
at Yalta in early February created the Bre- 
men enclave, which was to stand chiefly 
as a short-lived monument to the wartime 
Anglo-American contentiousness.” 

In retrospect the effort and the energy 
spent on securing transit across the British 
zone might seem to have been more profit- 
ably expended seeking access to Berlin, and 
the relationships being what they were, if 
Berlin had been in the British zone the dis- 
cussion would very likely have been more 
intensive. This is not to say, however, that 
th: intramural contention with the British 
was allowed to obscure the need for access 
to Berlin. SHAEF took up the question as 
early as June 1944 and concluded, as the 
War Department would later, that free ac- 
cess across the Soviet zone was preferable 
to corridors or selected routes. SHAEF also 
learned that matters such as this, which the 
British and Americans discussed freely and 
as often as not heatedly, could scarcely be 
taken up with the Russians at all.** Once 


*° Summary Sheet, ACofS OPD for CofS, sub: 
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the zones protocol was signed, the Western 
Allies’ access to Berlin was implied; and 
during the discussion of the November 
amendments the Soviet delegate, Gousev, 
suggested—as was later done—that the 
statement on transit across the British zone 
be kept general, leaving the details to be 
worked out later. Similar arrangements, he 
said, would be made giving the U.S. and 
British forces access across the Soviet zone 
to Berlin.** Thereafter the War Depart- 
ment and the JCS assumed that the matter 
of transit across the Soviet zone would be 
handled by the European Advisory Com- 
mission or the Control Council, which was 
then still expected to begin work with the 
Soviet members present before the surren- 
der. After some discussion in the U.S. dele- 
gation at Yalta, the JCS proposed an 
interim military agreement establishing free- 
dom of transit across all three zones. The 
British accepted in early March. The Soviet 
General Staff did not answer.** Probably 
no one was surprised. The agreements con- 
cerning transit to Bremen were made 
between the U.S. and British military au- 
thorities, but in the Soviet Union such af- 
fairs were almost never left to the discretion 
of the military. In any event, at the time the 
United States was far less interested in ac- 
cess to any place in Germany than in the 
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exit from Europe, which the Bremen en- 
clave provided. 


The Control Machinery 


The Moscow Conference had charged 
the EAC, as its next task after drafting the 
surrender terms, with making recommen- 
dations to the three governments on the 
machinery required to ensure fulfillment of 
the terms.** The protocol on zones inter- 
vened later as a preliminary, albeit a vexing 
one. In the British view, the EAC itself con- 
stituted—or ought to have constituted—an 
important part of the control machinery. 
This view was shared by Winant and some 
of his advisers but not by the other two gov- 
ernments and emphatically not by the War 
Department. The British Foreign Office 
had circulated to Washington and Moscow 
in July 1943 and again to the delegates in. 
Moscow in November a proposal for a 
United Nations commission to oversee all 
occupations established in Europe as a re- 
sult of the war and the armistices.™ 

In January 1944, along with the British 
papers on surrender terms and zones, Sir 
William Strang introduced a proposal con- 
cerning the EAC which included a pro- 
jected European commission and under it 
a high commission for Germany. This high 
commission, as the British saw it, would 
provide a tripartite central authority hav- 
ing under it the German administration, 
including the parts of the central govern- 
ment that survived, and the occupation 
forces in the zones. While the fighting con- 
tinued, the military commanders would be 
supreme and the essentially civilian high 
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commission would be advisory. When 
hostilities ended, the positions would be re- 
versed. The commanders would be subordi- 
nated to the high commission and shorn 
of their independent authority except for 
the right to appeal to their governments 
and to declare martial law in their separate 
zones if necessary. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the CAD 
and the JCS had settled on several princi- 
ples which they took to be fundamental to 
any planned control organization for Ger- 
many. One of these principles emanated 
from the President. In October 1943, be- 
fore the Moscow Conference, and again be- 
fore the Cairo Conference he had expressed 
a strong desire to see Germany partitioned 
into three or more separate states.*’ For this 
reason, and because it harmonized with 
their own thinking, decentralization be- 
came a watchword with U.S. military plan- 
ners working on the control organization. 
Secondly, in December, War Department 
planning had assumed that outright mili- 
tary government would probably have to 
be maintained in Germany for a time after 
the surrender; therefore, the EAC ought 
not to devise a permanent control system, 
particularly not since its mandate was 
limited to the immediate postsurrender pe- 
riod.** Lastly, the War Department was 
convinced, as it always had been, of the 
need to preserve the theater commander’s 
supremacy during the period of military 
necessity—a period which the War Depart- 
ment thought could possibly continue after 
organized resistance ended. 

The U.S. proposal on control machinery 
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transmitted to Winant in late February re- 
flected the War Department principles. 
The zones would be administered sepa- 
rately except for Berlin, which would be 
under a combined authority. The com- 
bined authority, to be called the Control 
Council, would be composed of the ranking 
commanding generals of the three occupy- 
ing powers. In addition to its direct respon- 
sibility for Berlin it would supervise “those 
governmental and economic activities 
which the occupation authorities may de- 
termine should continue to function on a 
national basis in the interest of stable and 
orderly life in Germany.” The Control 
Council would co-ordinate previously ap- 
proved policies and could recommend 
policy changes to the three governments, 
but it would have no command functions 
outside Berlin. The zone commanders 
would receive their instructions through 
their national military channels, and policy 
would come from the three governments.* 

The Soviet delegation had nothing to 
offer of its own and, in keeping with Mos- 
cow’s insistence on taking things one at a 
time, did not comment on the Western pro- 
posals. The British and Americans were in 
another deadlock. The British concept of 
a European high commission appeared cal- 
culated to pry policy-making away from 
Washington and possibly saddle the United 
States with responsibilities outside Ger- 
many; the idea of a German high commis- 
sion raised a threat of high-powered civil- 
ian interference. On the other hand, the 
emphasis in the U.S. proposal on continu- 
ing military government after the surrender 
seemed to the British to imply also continu- 
ing the combined command and the Wash- 
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ington-dominated Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee (CCAC). 

With the Russians providing plenty of 
time to make compromises, the British and 
Americans cautiously moved a little closer 
together. In May, the British delegation 
conceded a period after the surrender in 
which the military would remain supreme. 
In July, Winant’s advisers suggested 
elevating the three Allied commanders to 
a “Supreme Authority”—a kind of military 
high commission—and having the Control 
Council under them administer Berlin and 
act as a central administration for Ger- 
many to the extent needed.” 

By summer, the British and Americans 
had become at least as much concerned 
over getting the Russians to talk about the 
control machinery at all as over the flaws 
and pitfalls in each other’s proposals. 
Gousev stayed silent until 25 August. The 
Germans surrendered Paris that day at the 
climax of, for them, two disastrous weeks, 
and they were obviously soon going to lose 
all of France. Although the zones question 
was not yet settled, Gousev offered a plan 
for control machinery “to cover the first 
period of the occupation of Germany im- 
mediately following her defeat.” For their 
own reasons, the Russians, like the Ameri- 
cans, did not want to make a long-term 
decision. Also like the Americans, they 
wanted the initial control to be military. 
The supreme authority, they proposed, 
would be exercised by the three comman- 
ders, “each in his own zone of occupation.” 
Together the commanders would form the 
Control Council which would settle prob. 
lems common to the whole of Germany and 
control the central organs of the German 
government. The Control Council would 
meet at least once every ten days. Under 
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the council, a permanent Co-ordinating 
Committee would conduct the day-to-day 
business. Also under the Control Council, 
a Kommandatura, consisting of the three 
sector commandants, would provide the 
city administration for Berlin.” 

From the point of view of the U.S. occu- 
pation in Germany, the Soviet paper on 
control machinery was possibly the single 
most important document submitted in the 
European Advisory Commission. It coin- 
cided with the Morgenthau controversy 
which had raised talk in Washington about 
appointing a civilian high commissioner for 
Germany. The War Department’s claim 
to an exclusive military period was 
in jeopardy again, so seriously in October 
in fact that Secretary Stimson and Under 
Secretary Patterson worked out a War De- 
partment position they hoped they would 
be able to maintain. Predicting chaos in 
Germany and a split in U.S. public opinion 
on Germany, they argued that “thoroughly 
sound” military government was the only 
answer for the first phase of the occupation. 
They concluded that therefore, in the first 
phase, other government agencies should 
not be involved and a civilian high commis- 
sioner should not be appointed.’” Whether 
they could have defended their position, 
however, if the Russians had leaned toward 
the British-proposed civilian high commis- 
sion is at best doubtful. The President still 
believed civilians could do the work better 
than the military.” 

Relieved at having the Russians com- 
mitted to one control system and in a hurry 
to get something on paper, the U.S. and 
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British delegations accepted the Soviet 
proposal almost to the word in drafting the 
“Agreement on Control Machinery in Ger- 
many,” which was signed and submitted 
to the governments on 14 November. The 
Russians appeared to have devised 
a brilliant compromise. The Ameri- 
cans got decentralization and an unequivo- 
cal position for the military commander; 
the British received a promise that the mili- 
tary period would be brief (“the period 
during which Germany will be carrying out 
the basic requirements of unconditional 
surrender’) and an apparent commitment 
to write a second document dealing with 
long-term control."* The only reservations 
the War Department experts had were that 
too much centralization was implied in the 
term “Control Council”—they having 
lately come to prefer, because it was less 
specific, “Supreme Authority”—and that 
not enough sternness was evident in the 
language of the agreement.” One omission 
in the agreement, its failure to provide a 
name for the whole control machinery, 
later caused a small flurry between the Brit- 
ish and Americans. The British objected 
to the term “Military Government for 
Germany” and the Americans opposed any 
use of the word ‘“‘commission.” Both finally 
accepted ‘‘Allied Control Authority for 
Germany.”’”® 


Crosscurrents 


The Moscow Conference, when it cre- 
ated the EAC, provided for consultation 
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with other members of the United Nations 
but not for admission of new members. 
Security—the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the U.S., British, and Soviet 
contributions in the war—and questions 
concerning the validity of some exile gov- 
ernments’ claims to be their countries’ 
representatives seemed to justify the three 
principal allies’ taking upon themselves the 
decisions pertaining to ending the war. In 
November 1943, none of Germany’s conti- 
nental neighbors could make a compelling 
claim to a major voice in inter-Allied affairs 
in any case. France, the largest neighbor, was 
represented by the Committee of Nation- 
al Liberation, about which the United States 
had recurrent severe doubts and which the 
Soviet Union declined to take notice of 
officially. In August 1944, the situation 
changed. Northwestern France was liber- 
ated; the Committee of National Libera- 
tion became the Provisional Government; 
and the country undertook to resume its 
place militarily in the Allied ranks. The 
Provisional Government at once asked for 
a direct voice in the EAC discussions on 
Germany. (Previously it had been invited, 
along with the exile governments, to submit 
its views in writing.) General Charles de 
Gaulle in early September expressed a de- 
sire to Eisenhower to participate in the mil- 
itary government of Germany."’ The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office promoted the French 
request for direct consultation until the 
Soviet government took the lead in late 
October and proposed admitting France 
to the EAC as a permanent member. 
Not wanting to be outdone by the Soviet 
bid for French goodwill, the United States 
and the British promptly agreed, and on 
27 November the French ambassador at 
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London, René Massigli, became the fourth 
member of the European Advisory Com- 
mission. The commission had rushed 
through the zones protocol and control 
agreement before Massigli took his seat, 
hoping to avoid having to go through these 
matters at length again; but the tempo of 
the proceedings would certainly not be 
increased by admitting a fourth party, par- 
ticularly not one under as much compul- 
sion to reassert itself in European affairs 
as was France. 

Between November 1944 and May 1945 
the EAC made no new agreed recommen- 
dations on Germany to the governments. 
In the summer of 1944, draft proclama- 
tions, general orders, and directives to the 
occupation forces had been submitted in 
the commission, but none would be acted 
upon before the surrender. After France, 
in early January 1945, asked for a full part- 
nership in the occupation, including posses- 
sion of a zone, which was accorded at Yalta 
the next month, the documents on the sur- 
render, zones, and control machinery had 
to be amended to the accompaniment of 
wearying negotiations. At the same time, 
as the war drew to a close, the Soviet will- 
ingness to engage in four-power planning 
progressively declined. The Soviet Control 
Council element, long awaited and in fact 
promised in the near future in the fall of 
1944, never appeared; and as the months 
passed, the other members became doubt- 
ful that the Soviet government would even 
honor the agreements it had already 
accepted. 

The likelihood of the U.S. government’s 
exerting influence to stimulate activity in 
the EAC, while never very strong, evapo- 
rated completely in the fall of 1944. On 
the surface the trouble was in the system 
of communication. All instructions to 
Winant had to be cleared and approved 
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in detail by the State Department, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Civil Affairs Division, 
and the Working Security Committee. Few 
completed the entire process. Only five 
fully cleared policy papers were sent be- 
tween January and October 1944. Every- 
body involved knew the machinery was not 
working and deplored it, Winant most 
of all. In October, summing up a 
lengthy recitation of complaints, he wrote: 
“T would like to say that I do not think 
any conference or commission created by 
governments for a serious purpose has had 
less support from the Governments creating 
it than the European Advisory Commis- 
sion. At least I do not know of any like 
example in recorded history.”’* In Wash- 
ington, Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, the 
senior member of the Joint Postwar Com- 
mittee, wrote in a more pragmatic vein, 
“If adequate steps are not taken to speed 
up dispatch of pending questions in relation 
to the EAC, I am very much afraid that 
when the debacle in Germany comes we 
will be caught with our pants down.” 

Undoubtedly, Winant’s dissatisfaction 
stemmed in large part from the restrictive 
military view of the EAC’s functions, 
which had not changed between January 
and October. However, even on matters 
where no doubts about EAC competence 
existed, action in Washington was painfully 
slow. At the time Winant wrote, for in- 
stance, he was still awaiting a response to 
a revision of the U.S. proposal on control 
machinery that his advisers had worked out 
in July. He did not get an answer until 
the end of October.*° 
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While the War Department was not in- 
clined to expand the EAC’s area of com- 
petence, it was willing to improve the 
machinery for action on approved matters 
before the commission. A meeting of State, 
War, and Navy Department officials in 
McCloy’s office on 30 September traced 
much of the difficulty to the anomalous 
position of the Working Security Commit- 
tee which, while it was generally supposed 
to co-ordinate State Department and War 
Department-JCS views, actually had no 
specific charter and a relatively low-ranking 
membership—on the military side a colonel 
from the Joint Postwar Committee, a lieu- 
tenant colonel from the CAD, and a Navy 
lieutenant, junior grade. As long as the 
Cabinet Committee, created at the end of 
August and including Secretary Morgen- 
thau, was in existence, the War Depart- 
ment was reluctant anyway to deal with 
policy at a lower level, even through the 
JCS. In October and November, when 
the Cabinet Committee became inactive, 
the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy 
held a series of meetings—calculated ap- 
parently to forestall further Treasury De- 
partment interventions in the planning for 
Germany—from which a new committee, 
the State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (SWNCC), evolved. The SWNCC, 
organized on the assistant secretary level, 
took as its province “all questions of policy 
on politico-military matters”; its subcom- 
mittee on Europe took over the duties 
formerly performed by the Working Secur- 
ity Committee.** The SWNCC operated at 
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a high enough level to be able to act for 
the departments and deal directly with the 
JGS. 

Although the SWNCC eliminated, as 
much as was possible, the technical bottle- 
neck in communications between Washing- 
ton and the EAC delegation in London and 
provided an important source for policy de- 
cisions on occupation affairs, it did not 
solve for Winant the problem that bothered 
him most, namely, the narrowness of the 
range within which he could negotiate. He 
saw the EAC as the place where many 
questions pertaining to Germany ought to 
be decided. The War Department saw it 
as the place where only certain specified 
questions would be decided and in the fall 
of 1944 was inclined to believe that the 
surrender document (with the addition of 
the proclamation and general orders, then 
not completed), the zones protocol, and the 
control machinery agreement just about 
constituted an ample output for the EAC. 

The controversy over the Morgenthau 
Plan and the President’s reaction to earlier 
planning had made all levels in the depart- 
ment very chary of commitments on policy 
for Germany. Moreover, the direction that 
the EAC seemed about to take appeared 
likely to infringe on the theater comman- 
der’s freedom of decision. The EAC had 
thirty-eight British draft directives before 
it—ranging in subject matter from the gen- 
eral treatment of Germany in the postsur- 
render period to the control of leather and 
footwear—that would, in War Department 
opinion, have bound the zone commanders 
to a rigid formula of administration.** JCS 
1067, as stringent as it was in tone, at least 
left the zone commander latitude in its ap- 
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plication and even some leeway in interpre- 
tation. It also had the President’s approval. 
The War Department, which had been re- 
lieved to get this approval in the first place, 
refused to’ put it in jeopardy after Lt. Col. 
John Boettiger, the President’s son-in-law 
and a member of the Government Branch, 
CAD, reported in early November that he 
had “heard the President express the view 
that the planning for Germany should not 
go too deeply into detail at this time, and 
that major decisions, political and eco- 
nomic, might be deferred until we got 
deeper into Germany and were able to view 
conditions at close range.”** 

When Winant came to Washington a 
few days later, McCloy and Hilldring told 
him that the War Department would not 
approve detailed directives written in the 
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EAC since the department had a general 
directive, JCS 1067, which should also be 
used in the EAC. The reason they gave 
for this stand was to avoid “tying the hands 
of the commander in the field by directives 
issued at governmental level which he 
could not alter.”** In London on 20 No- 
vember, Wickersham, just returned from 
Washington, told the U.S. Group Control 
Council, Document 1067 is now our 
‘Bible.’ ” It had been ‘‘recommended,” he 
said, that the EAC not prepare any direc- 
tives. The War Department preferred to 
have the directives written by the Control 
Council elements “and . . . approved by 
the military authorities on this side.”** 
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CHAPTER X 


The Rhineland Campaign, 1944 


Military Government In Action 


Two hours before dark on 11 September 
1944 a five-man patrol from First Army’s 
V Corps waded across the Our River into 
Germany. By nightfall, two other patrols 
had crossed and brought back souvenirs: 
a German cap, some currency, and a 
packet of soil—the soil, no doubt, very sim- 
ilar to that of Luxembourg on the west side 
of the river.’ Behind the border opposite 
V Corps lay the German West Wall in 
the rugged, heavily wooded, sparsely popu- 
lated Eifel region. Appropriately, since V 
Corps had been the first corps in the Army 
to establish a civil affairs section, a V Corps 
military government officer posted the first 
proclamations in Germany in one of the 
border villages on the 12th. But V Corps 
was headed for frustration, surprise, and 
heartbreak; and the few miles of German 
territory forward of the West Wall was all 
it was going to get for a long time. Thirty- 
five miles to the north, VII Corps, also of 
First Army, crossed the border out of Bel- 
gium and took Roetgen on the 12th. No 
metropolis, Roetgen, sandwiched between 
the border and the forward edge of the 
West Wall, normally had a population of 
2,900. 

First Army was operating in what the 
Germans call the Dreilaenderecke, the 
corner where the boundaries of Germany, 


1Charles B. MacDonald, The Siegfried Line 
Campaign, United States Army in World War 
II (Washington, D.C., 1963), p. 3. 


Belgium, and the Netherlands meet. On 
the German side, the city of Aachen sits 
in the corner astride a corridor between the 
Maas (Meuse) River on the northwest and 
the Huertgen Forest on the south which 
opens toward Cologne on the Rhine forty 
miles to the east. VII Corps proposed to 
pass between Aachen and the Huertgen 
Forest, encircle the city with an assist from 
XIX Corps on the north, and be on its 
way via Dueren to Cologne. By 16 Septem- 
ber, it had driven a wedge ten miles deep 
and twenty miles wide into Germany south 
of Aachen. In this sliver of territory— 
which was, however, two-fifths of the total 
area SHAEF forces would occupy in Ger- 
many before 1945—wmilitary government 
began when temporary detachments were 
stationed in Roetgen on 15 September, and 
on the 18th in Monschau, the first Land- 
kreis capital to be captured. In the next 
several days military government took over 
in six other communities, Kornelimuenster, 
Lammersdorf, Rott, Schevenhuette, Vicht, 
and Zweifall. In the planning, only Mon- 
schau had been considered. The others 
were not administrative centers. 

The civil affairs detachments of the 
Ist European Civil Affairs Regiment 
(ECAR), which had come through France 
with First Army, inaugurated military gov- 
ernment in Germany, beginning with 
D8B1 at Roetgen. They were integrated 
detachments, each having one British 
officer, and were scheduled to be with- 
drawn and reorganized into military gov- 
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ernment teams which would be exclusively 
American. The procedure was the same 
everywhere, as it was to be throughout Ger- 
many. First came the posting of the Su- 
preme Commander's proclamation and the 
ordinances. Here a temporary hitch had 
developed. SHAEF had sent out the proc- 
lamations on 10 September but had to 
withdraw them promptly for revision when 
Washington raised objections to the lan- 
guage. Until the first week of October, 12th 
Army Group substituted a ‘‘Notice to the 
Population” announcing the occupation.* 


*Joseph R. Starr, U.S. Military Government 
Operations During the Rhineland Campaign, p. 


ORDINANCES 


The second step was to find the Buerger- 
meister (mayor) or, if he could not be 
found or was obviously a Nazi, appoint 
one and thereby establish a link to the 
population. 

Next came a series of security actions. 
The first was to collect weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives in civilian possession 
and confiscate radio transmitters and other 
means of communicating with the enemy, 
including pigeons. The orders to surrender 
prohibited items were followed by house-to- 
house searches, which in fought-over areas 


34, in Hist Div, EUCOM, US. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany, CMH file 8-3.1 DE. 
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Civiuians Turn IN Weapons AND CAMERAS 


frequently turned up sizable collections of 
arms that the civilians had not turned in, 
probably more out of fear than malice. For 
convenience and for security, the civilians 
also had to be kept out of the way of the 
tactical troops. 

Often the commanders would have pre- 
ferred to have the civilians removed alto- 
gether; in early October V Corps tried 
evacuating a five-by-ten-mile area in the 
Eupen-Malmédy sector where the inhabi- 
tants were nominally Belgian although real 
loyalties were difficult to determine. V 
Corps’ G—5 thought little of the experiment 
at the beginning, and even less later. It ap- 


peared only to prove what military govern- 
ment doctrine had assumed all along, 
namely, that people could be controlled 
best at home. Moving them was expensive; 
imposed hardships on the old, the young, 
and the ailing; made the evacuees eco- 
nomic charges of the occupation forces 
when their own crops and property were 
lost or damaged; and probably allowed dis- 
sidents to conceal themselves more easily.* 
From the start military government— 
and, after the V Corps’ experience, the tac- 


"Has, V Corps, ACofS G-5, After Action Re- 
port, + Nov 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 
1. 
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tical commands too—preferred to rely on 
circulation restrictions and the curfew. The 
stringency of both tended to depend some- 
what on the tactical situation and the whim 
of the local commander since 12th Army 
Group did not have a uniform policy. In 
general, no one was allowed to travel more 
than three miles from his home, and gath- 
erings of more than five people, except in 
food queues and in church, were prohib- 
ited. The curfew was always at least from 
sunset to sunrise, and very often local com- 
manders extended it through the daylight 
hours as well, giving the men an hour in 
the morning and evening to go to and from 
work and the women an hour or two dur- 
ing the day to fetch food and water. 

The key to population control was know- 
ing who was being controlled; this problem 
usually provided the detachments with 
their first big job. Every adult civilian had 
to be registered and issued a registration 
card, which would give military govern- 
ment a permanent hold on him. In the 
towns occupied in September, however, 
there appeared at first to be almost no one 
to register. The German authorities, to 
avoid the propaganda embarrassment of 
having Germans under Allied rule, had 
ordered all inhabitants to evacuate to the 
east. The towns seemed empty for several 
days after being occupied, until those who 
had disobeyed the order felt safe enough 
or became hungry and thirsty enough or 
just curious enough to leave the cellars and 
woods. None of the places occupied in 1944 
had their usual populations, but on the 
average, excluding Aachen, about a third 
of the people stayed behind which, after 
the war had passed through the communi- 
ties, was more than most of the towns could 
house or the land could support. 

On 21 September, Companies G and H 
of the 2d ECAR arrived at First Army, 
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and a week later Detachment I4G2, com- 
manded by Capt. Robert A. Goetcheus, 
took up its station in Monschau, becoming 
the first detachment to reach its pinpoint 
location in Germany. Upon seeing the mili- 
tary government detachments, First Army 
developed a sudden strong preference for 
going into Germany with the civil affairs 
detachments that had accompanied it 
across France. The military government 
detachments, First Army complained, were 
understrength and the personnel were mis- 
classified and not satisfied with their assign- 
ments; and they were particularly short on 
interpreters and public safety officers. Of 
twenty-four officers assigned to public 
safety, First Army G—5 reported, only nine 
had police experience. The European Civil 
Affairs Division (ECAD) explained that 
the detachments had been set up in a 
hurry, and some of the omissions had been 
deliberate to leave vacancies for experi- 
enced officers from the civil affairs detach- 
ments being disbanded.* 

Since the bulk of the detachments were 
not yet needed in Germany, First Army bil- 
leted them in barracks at Verviers, Bel- 
gium, which it designated as the MASTER 
(code name for First Army) Military Gov- 
ernment Center, and sent them back to 
school. First Army G-—5 believed it still had 
something to teach even to officers who had 
already been shunted from school to school 
for a year or more. In following the Ger- 
man Army through France, it had become 
unhappily aware that the stereotype of the 
German officer as smart and efficient and 
the American as sloppy and careless could 
not be shrugged off as Nazi propaganda 
when faced with civilians who had ample 


“Memo, Has, 12th AGp, ACofS G-5, Opns Br, 
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experience from which to make exact com- 
parisons. Military government was com- 
peting with the image left behind by the 
enemy. In this competition, First Army 
G-5 had concluded, moral superiority and 
technical expertise needed to be backed by 
what Americans too often regarded as 
superficial appearances: offices arranged 
not only to be worked in but to look effi- 
cient, flags prominently displayed, officers 
who looked and acted their parts.” 

The staffs were not much better pre- 
pared for the move into Germany than the 
detachments were. G-5, 12th Army Group, 
after coming to the Continent in the first 
week of August, had been on the run ever 
since to keep up with the front: to Periers 
and Laval in August, to Versailles in early 
September, and to Verdun at the middle 
of the month. In these weeks, while the 
entry into Germany approached at express 
train speed, ECAD had to be brought over 
from England and the civil affairs detach- 
ments in France regrouped and retrained 
for Germany. The latter was itself a monu- 
mental job, not the least part of which was 
separating the British officers from the de- 
tachments and recalling the U.S. officers 
attached to British detachments with 21 
Army Group.°® 

ECAD, out of the picture aboard ship 
off Uran Beach when the first detach- 
ments went into Germany, was badly situ- 
ated at Rochefort-en-Yvelines, either to 
keep in touch with the detachments at the 
front or to reorganize and train those that 
stayed behind. The division headquarters 


®’Memo, Has, First Army, ACofS G-5, for All 
Concerned, sub: Military Government Conferences 
9-10 Nov 44, 16 Nov 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, 
Jacket 3. 

®Hqs, 12th Army Group G-5, to SHAEF G-5, 
sub: Narrative Reports of G—5 Section for the 
Months of August and September 1944, in SHAEF 
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occupied the ‘only chateau on the only hill 
in the village,” a moderately elegant struc- 
ture with an elaborate stone staircase out- 
side, formal gardens, a park, and no 
heating. For reasons of health rather than 
rank, officers over forty-one years old were 
billeted in the chateau. The remaining 
officers and the enlisted men lived in tents 
and shelter halves in the adjacent woods. Be- 
cause of the blackout, lights and fires were 
prohibited after dark, and the days were 
beginning to get short and the nights cold.’ 

G-5, First Army, was, after G-5, V 
Corps, the oldest U.S. civil affairs—military 
government section in continuous existence, 
having been activated on 5 November 1943 
by Col. Damon M. Gunn, then the civil 
affairs officer and later the G—5, and his 
executive officer, Maj. James S. Thur- 
mond. Unfortunately, at the army level, 
seniority had not been much of an advan- 
tage. Gunn and his officers had spent 
months getting civil affairs accepted as a 
legitimate staff function, and as long as 
SHAEF’s plans for military government 
in Germany were unsettled, which was 
until D-day and beyond, little guidance 
had filtered through to 12th Army Group 
and even less to First Army. The Army G-5 
historian has recorded as a towering event 
in the preinvasion planning the receipt of 
150 copies of FM 27-5 on 16 March and 
of an approved table of equipment on the 
17th. Only one copy of the field manual 
had been available in the whole army until 
then. The Standard Policy and Procedure 
had come in earlier, but it took a full 
month to travel the 114-mile distance from 
London to the army in Bristol.* As part 


™Det E1C3, War Diary, in OMGUS 413-2/3, 
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GERMANS READ THE PROCLAMATION AND ORDINANCES 


of the highest U.S. headquarters in contin- 
uous action since D-day, G—5, First Army, 
had accumulated much practical experi- 
ence in civil affairs and was confident of 
its ability to install military government in 
Germany; but the front was at the German 
border before copies of the handbook ar- 
rived from SHAEF and the first directive 
for Germany came down from 12th Army 


Group. 


The Germans 


The Germans were easier to understand 
in the abstract and from a distance than 


as flesh-and-blood people in their own com- 
munities. The French had been friends and 
allies—even if frequently not very friendly. 
The Germans were enemies and alleged in- 
veterate disturbers of world peace; but how 
well they lived up to their image seemed 
to depend on the angle and distance from 
which they were observed. G—5, First Army, 
was struck by their orderly behavior and 
reported that they kept to their homes but 
seemed to be watching the troops with 
great interest while attempting to conceal 
their curiosity. On the streets, the army 
reported, the men saluted the American sol- 
diers or tipped their hats politely. The chil- 
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dren were more friendly. Many of them 
ventured to wave at passing soldiers, which 
their elders allowed them to do.® Further 
removed, Headquarters, ECAD, described 
the Germans as outwardly blank, stolid, 
and indifferent, while inwardly harboring 
“subdued, latent hostility mixed with fear.” 
Most of them, ECAD claimed, shied away 
from anyone in uniform and remained 
stubbornly taciturn under questioning.” 
An observer from the Psychological War- 
fare Division of SHAEF, who actually en- 
tered the occupied area, reported: 


the crossing of the German frontier is some- 
thing of a shock. Even in Nazi Germany the 
cows have four legs, the grass is green, and 
children in pigtails stand around the tanks. 
Self-indoctrination by years of propaganda 
make it a shock to rediscover these trivialities. 
All the officers with whom we spoke rein- 
forced this. The people left behind in this 
area are human beings with a will to survive. 
Just because we are conquerors and they 
know it, they are in certain ways easier to 
handle than the liberated Belgians or French- 
men, They know they must obey our orders, 
and if they are allowed to survive and recon- 
struct their lives by self-help, they do not of 
themselves cause any trouble. Behind the 
front line, for instance, every road and byway 
is littered with cables, telephone lines, etc. 
Minor sabotage would be child’s play. It has 
not happened because the people are not in- 
interested in the war but looking after 
themselves.11 


On one score everyone agreed: the Ger- 
man civilians were not causing trouble. In 
the first three weeks of the occupation not 
a single serious act against the Allied troops 
was reported. One officer said he had been 


*Hist Rpt, G—5, First Army, 1-30 Sep 44, in 
SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 1. 
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doused with hot water from a farmhouse 
at night. Some sniping was going on, but 
the military government officers were con- 
vinced it was the work of German troops 
since it occurred only in the areas closest 
to the front.’? 

One question that could not be answered 
was whether the Germans in the occupied 
areas were typical. Probably, they were not. 
The out-and-out Nazis could be assumed 
to have obeyed the evacuation order. On 
the other hand, the citizens who had stayed 
could not be shown to be particularly anti- 
Nazi. If asked, most admitted that they had 
stayed because they did not want to leave 
their homes and property and that they had 
not considered what they did an act of defi- 
ance. Their strongest motive for staying, 
next to looking after property, was appar- 
ently their desire to get out of the war. 

While the military government officers 
could leave analysis of the German charac- 
ter in general to a time when they had 
more leisure, they had to make decisions 
on the character of certain Germans imme- 
diately, namely, those whom they appointed 
to administrative posts in the occupied 
communities. Such decisions were  al- 
most never easy. It was one thing to be 
determined to eliminate nazism, another to 
single out a man from an always small con- 
tingent of candidates, none of whom in- 
spired genuine confidence. One of the first 
and most frustrating discoveries was that 
administrative ability usually went hand in 
hand with political taint; the Nazi party 
had been thorough in enlisting able men 
one way or another. The Germans them- 
selves had unintentionally helped solve 
what was probably the easiest part of the 
problem, getting rid of Nazi incumbents, 
by evacuating almost the entire civil ad- 
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ministration, including the police and fire 
departments; but they had also either de- 
stroyed or taken along the local records, 
which left military government nothing to 
go on in reconstructing the governments 
or in checking on the people who had 
stayed behind. One information source the 
Germans had overlooked was the Church. 
Since the occupied area was overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, the priests knew nearly 
everyone and a great deal about local poli- 
tics. In the early weeks, before both became 
a bit more wary of each other, the detach- 
ments relied heavily on the priests for ad- 
vice, and a few priests became temporary 
Buergermeisters in their communities. 

The first appointments were impromptu 
and usually also impermanent. One morn- 
ing in October in Wuerselen, a coal mining 
town of 16,000 inhabitants northeast of 
Aachen, while fighting was still going on 
in the outskirts, a Herr Reuters stepped out 
of his cellar refuge onto an almost deserted 
street, just where an American major had 
stopped his jeep. Reuters, fifty-eight years 
old, had worked all his adult life as a cash- 
ier at one of the coal mines. His salary had 
been too small to support a wife but suffi- 
cient for him as a bachelor to cultivate mid- 
dle class appurtenances, such as a wing 
collar and a frock coat, without which he 
never appeared in public, not even on that 
morning in the wake of battle. While the 
major, taking him for a more distinguished 
citizen than he was, questioned, him about 
candidates for appointment as Buerger- 
meister, a miner happened along and told 
the major that Reuters himself would make 
a good mayor. The major continued up 
the street and questioned a few other 
people who agreed that Reuters was a de- 
cent enough fellow; the next day a soldier 
delivered a document to Reuters’ door ap- 
pointing him mayor of Wuerselen. The ap- 
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pointment was only the second political 
experience of his life, but there had been an- 
other and it was to be his undoing. One 
day in 1937 he had received a notice to 
pay the Nazi party initiation fee and begin 
paying his monthly dues. Afraid of losing 
his job, he had paid and been a party mem- 
ber ever since, without attending any meet- 
ings or benefiting from his membership, as 
his economic circumstances amply attested. 
His term in office under the occupation 
lasted eighteen days. On being dismissed 
he said sadly that he had hoped “to dedi- 
cate the last days of my life to the Ameri- 
can Herren.” His successor, Herr Jansen, 
a bookkeeper in the Singer sewing machine 
factory in Wuerselen, was not a Nazi. He 
had not joined for two reasons: he had not 
been asked and his boss had not joined. 
He had no discernible political convictions 
and did not want to be mayor. The military 
government officers wondered who was the 
better man.¥* 

In Stolberg, another mining town, the 
3d Armored Division uncovered a bona 
fide Nazi Buergermeister, Dr. Ragh, who 
had been in office since 1935. Under the 
Weimar Republic, he had been a leading 
member of one of the middle class parties, 
the Deutsche Volkspartet. After the other 
parties were abolished in the spring of 
1933, he had joined the Nazis. He had se- 
cured the appointment in Stolberg through 
the influence of Gauleiter Josef Grohe of 
Cologne, who Ragh said had chosen him 
not because he was an active Nazi but be- 
cause he had come to respect him while 
they were political opponents in Cologne. 
Under Ragh, the government of Stolberg 
had been markedly less Nazi than those of 
the surrounding towns, reportedly to the 
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annoyance of the local party leaders. 
People questioned about him said he had 
done his job well and had made it clear 
that his party membership was a formality, 
necessary for being in office. While conced- 
ing that he was the kind of man who would 
probably win in a free election, military 
government dismissed him. His successor, 
Dr. Deutzmann, was just the opposite type. 
His ability as an administrator was un- 
proven, but he was not a Nazi. He had 
supported the republic in the 1920s and 
had not switched after Hitler came to 
power. He had been a primary school prin- 
cipal slated for promotion. When the Nazis 
came in, he was demoted to the rank of 
ordinary teacher. In appointing him to re- 
place Ragh, military government had de- 
liberately chosen political character over 
administrative efficiency, no doubt both out 
of moral conviction and out of knowledge 
that a Buergermeister with Ragh’s past ser- 
vice under the occupation would make 
headlines in the press from London to San 
Francisco. The local clergy and reportedly 
the people seemed to support the sacrifice 
of efficiency for character. For military gov- 
ernment the Ragh case, nevertheless, raised 
qualms about determining who were “‘ac- 
tive Nazis or ardent sympathizers.”** 

For the detachments, the chance to get 
some experience with authentic Germans 
was exhilarating in itself. In October, De- 
tachment E1H2, slated for Cologne when 
the front got that far, moved into Alsdorf, 
another mining town north of Aachen. Als- 
dorf, with a usual population of 12,000, 
less than half of whom were in evidence 
when E1H2 took over, was no Cologne but 
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a challenge nevertheless, since the town was 
at the front itself and since the detachment 
had a special job to do. The two local coal 
mines, named Anna IJ and Anna II, were 
in danger of flooding, and the detachment 
had to extract enough coal from them to 
generate power to keep the pumps running. 
To accomplish this task, the detachment 
had to have a bulkhead built to seal off 
one shaft that ran behind the German line. 

Being among the first in Germany was 
something to write about and one of the 
detachment officers exulted : 


It’s just like the book, putting up the proc- 
lamations, taking over the best place in town, 
and calling in the Buergermeister to lay down 
Uncle Ike’s rules of the game. The Buerger- 
meister is just like the book too—a middle- 
aged, efficient public servant. I don’t know 
if he’s prompted by fear or gratitude at being 
freed of the Nazi yoke, but he’s been most 
cooperative, and has gone out of his way to 
make us comfortable. Our offices are set up 
in a neat 4-room apartment, and after swap- 
ping desks for beds and maps and signs for 
knickknacks we’re the darndest combination 
of comfort and order you ever saw. We've 
even hired a cook-charwoman who builds the 
fire, cleans, and then serves our noon meal 
in the vacant apartment above. Today we 
found linen, china, silver, and even flowers 
on the table. She had borrowed them from 
the Buergermeister. After three days of hav- 
ing people clicking their heels at me and call- 
ing me “Herr My-yor” I’m beginning to feel 
like God Inc.*® 

Working practically at the front added 
something that military government per- 
sonnel did not expect to experience often. 
E1H2’s billets were located forward of the 
nearest regimental command post. Day and 
night the town shook from the blasts of 
both U.S. and German artillery, and the 
detachment members acquired a soldierly 
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skill at distinguishing by sound between 
mortars and antitank guns and between 
.90- and .30-caliber machine guns. Nobody 
was shooting at them specifically, but the 
front did not move for nearly a month, and 
the Germans occasionally dropped a few 
rounds on the town. On the morning of 
17 November, Capt. Arthur K. Olsen was 
killed and Tech. 5 John H. Bergmann 
wounded by a shell that hit in the street 
outside the detachment headquarters.** 

After the nonfraternization order ap- 
peared, 12th Army Group wanted to know 
what the troops thought about the Ger- 
mans. It gave the job of finding out to Maj. 
Arthur Goodfriend, editor in chief of Stars 
and Stripes, who was going through the 
replacement system incognito as an enlisted 
man anyway looking for story material. 
Opinion on the Germans, Goodfriend con- 
cluded, could be compressed into a few 
typical G.I. vignettes: 


These Germans aren’t bad people. We get 
along with them O.K. All you’ve got to do 
is treat them good and you have no trouble. 


These people aren’t real Germans—they’re 
Catholic. This part of Germany is all Catho- 
lic. They’re good people and don’t have any 
of this Nazi feeling toward us. 


Hell, these people are cleaner and damned 
sight friendlier than the Frogs. They’re our 
kind of people. 


One military government officer inter- 
viewed by Goodfriend estimated thirty days 
as the interval before the onset of complete 
fraternization. Goodfriend doubted _ it 
would take that long. The temptation, he 
said, was great; the opportunity was also 
great; and the American soldier was “by 
nature kindly and generous in his treatment 
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of other peoples, friend and foe alike.” 
Nonfraternization, Goodfriend was con- 
vinced, established a standard difficult to 
define and pursue that was “‘beset every 
inch of the way by the attractiveness of 
many Germans, especially women and chil- 
dren, which tends to weaken the strongest 
determination to be aloof.” Furthermore, 
the officers were not setting an example, 
he observed. They were subject to the same 
temptation as the enlisted men and shared 
their confusion and conflicts.” 

Apparently as a by-product of Good- 
friend’s tour in the enlisted ranks, military 
government in Germany received its first 
blast of press criticism. Aside from one or 
two allusions in London papers to Nazis 
retained in office and pictures showing al- 
leged fraternization, the civilian press had 
so far not taken much interest, critical or 
otherwise, in the occupation. The big news 
was at the front. But, on 20 October, Stars 
and Stripes ran a_ three-column article 
under the headline “Don’t Get Chummy 
With Jerry.” The gist was in the opening 
paragraphs: 


Here’s what’s going on around Aachen: 

1) German civilians are giving Yanks the 
V-sign, the glad hand, free beer, big smiles, 
plenty of talk about not being Nazis at heart, 
and hurray for democracy. 

2) Some G.I.s and plenty of officers are 
returning the smiles, flirting with the Frau- 
leins, drinking the beer, and starting to think 
what nice folks the Germans really are. 

3) German civilians are being removed 
from Aachen and driven two miles in U.S. 
Army trucks to Luetzow Barracks, in Brand, 
a suburb of Aachen. To move them out is 
a matter of strict military necessity, but these 
Nazis are being quartered in the best build- 
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AACHEN EvacuEEsS ARRIVING AT BRAND 


ings outside Aachen. They are being brought 
there in Army vehicles. There are canvas cov- 
ers over them [the vehicles]. They have al- 
ready received 20 tons of Army food.'’ 

Whether the first two paragraphs would 
do more to arouse indignation or to stimu- 
late envy among the troops not yet in Ger- 
many was no concern of _ military 
government. The third paragraph, how- 
ever, implied that the Germans were getting 
soft treatment from military government at 
the expense of the U.S. soldiers. Aachen was 
then encircled; and as the troops pushed 


* Stars and Stripes, 20 Oct 44. 


into the heavily damaged city, First Army 
G-5 had undertaken to evacuate the civil- 
ians found in cellars and bomb shelters to 
the barracks in the suburb Brand to get 
them out of the way. Fortunately, Col. 
Gustav C. Dittmar, executive officer of 
First Army G-—5, witnessed the evacuation, 
and he was able to assure the higher head- 
quarters that all of the civilians who were 
able—men, women, and children—walked 
the two miles to Brand; only the aged and 
sick were moved in trucks; and the trucks 
had canvas tops because the weather was 
rainy and they were also being used to haul 
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supplies. The food for the civilians, he re- 
ported, came not from Army stocks but was 
either requisitioned locally or taken from 
captured German depots.” 

As instruments for shaping relations be- 
tween the population and the occupation 
forces, military government courts were re- 
garded as most important. They were ex- 
pected, on the one hand, to enforce sternly 
the authority claimed in the proclamation 
and ordinances and, on the other, to point 
up for the Germans the difference between 
nazism and democracy by giving fair and 
impartial trials to all accused. Modeled 
after Army courts martial, the military gov- 
ernment courts convened on three levels: 
summary(one officer), intermediate (one 
or more officers), and general (not less 
than three officers). Summary courts could 
impose up to one year in prison and fines 
in marks up to $1,000; intermediate courts, 
ten years in prison and fines to $10,000; 
and general courts, the death penalty and 
unlimited fines. 

The first summary court in Germany 
opened in Kornelimuenster late in Septem- 
ber. The judge, an Army captain, presided 
behind a kitchen table on the ground floor 
of the town inn. In the first case, military 
police accused four women of returning, 
in defiance of notices posted throughout the 
town, to homes in a restricted military area 
from which they had been evacuated four 
days earlier. The charges, read in German 
and English, were explained to the accused 
by a former court interpreter from Aachen. 
The German lawyer who represented the 
women pleaded that they had returned to 
their homes to get more clothing. The hear- 
ing lasted fifteen minutes. Each of the 
women was fined 2,000 marks (reduced 


*Memo, ACofS G—5, First Army, for ACofS 
G-5, 12th AGp, sub: Editorial in Stars and Stripes, 
22 Oct 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 1. 
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to 200 on review) and given thirty days 
to pay or six months in jail.” 

In October, also in Kornelimuenster, the 
first intermediate court tried a woman, 
Maria Jensen, for concealing records of the 
NS Frauenschaft (the Nazi women’s or- 
ganization ). She was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment.** In early November, First 
Army G-5 held the first general court at 
the Master Military Government Center 
in Verviers to give the detachments train- 
ing there a chance to observe. The court 
tried two men from Stolberg charged with 
harboring German troops. The defense 
argued that the area was not occupied, only 
patrolled, at the time the German soldiers 
were found, and that the soldiers were de- 
serters being sheltered in response to Allied 
radio appeals. The two men _ were 
acquitted.?? 

During September and October, sum- 
mary and intermediate courts tried twenty- 
three cases involving twenty-nine persons. 
Twenty-five of the accused were convicted. 
More than half of the offenses were minor 
circulation and curfew violations. The 
Germans were living up to their reputation 
for orderliness. 


Aachen 


Col. Gerhard Wilck, the last German 
commander in Aachen, surrendered the 
city at noon on 21 October, but shells from 
behind the German line not much more 
than a mile away continued to fall for days 
afterward. The garrison had been com- 
pletely encircled for five days and had been 
under ground and air attack for more than 


» Has, ECAD, General Intelligence Bulletin No. 
23, : 
* Starr, U.S. Military Government Operations 
During the Rhineland Campaign, p. 94. 

* Hist Rpt, G-5, First Army, 1-30 Nov 44, in 
SHAEF G-—5, 17.11, Jacket 3. 
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AACHEN AFTER THE BaTTLE 


a month. The city, which had already been 
heavily bombed half a dozen times earlier 
in the war, was 85 percent destroyed. Of 
the 160,000 inhabitants, First Army had 
found and removed 5,000 to Brand and 
Homburg. A few thousand more turned up 
in the ruins after the surrender and in sur- 
rounding communities, eventually raising 
the total to 14,000. Some of the rest, no 
doubt, were dead and buried under the 
rubble; most had either followed the evacu- 
ation orders or dispersed into the country- 
side to areas not yet captured. 

The Aachen detachment, F1G2, moved 
in on the day after the surrender. Its thirty- 
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five officers and forty-eight enlisted men 
had by then been running the Brand refu- 
gee camp for a week and a half and 
had begun screening men for municipal 
posts——-without much luck, since almost all 
the qualified candidates also had relatives 
on the German side and feared reprisals 
against them. After some searching for 
buildings in usable condition, the detach- 
ment set itself up in a former Gestapo head- 
quarters and a courthouse. The city was 
virtually empty. The SS had evacuated the 
fire and police departments, including the 
fire engines, and the municipal records had 
been removed. Stores and Wehrmacht food 
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dumps were unguarded and being rifled 
by the troops and the few Germans left in 
the city.” 

To restore order, VII Corps assigned the 
690th Field Artillery Battalion as military 
government security police. In their own 
areas the divisions formed roving squads 
mounted on %-ton weapons carriers. At 
the military government center in Verviers, 
First Army G-5 began an experiment in 
training captured German policemen for 
work under the occupation. After evacuat- 
ing them, the Germans had put many of 
the Aachen police at the front, and some 
had been captured. As prisoners of war 
they could not be used, but since they had 
been captured in police, not Wehrmacht, 
uniforms, First Army decided that they 
were not actually prisoners of war. Starting 
with two dozen of these policemen, First 
Army had nearly a hundred in training by 
the end of October. The experiment was 
a qualified success. Only ten of the recruits 
turned out to be professional policemen; 
the rest had come to the police force late 
in the war from nonessential occupations; 
and the ten professionals all had been Nazi 
party members. However, they were better 
than nothing. First Army kept the profes- 
sionals as instructors and put the others on 
duty after they had some training.” 

F1G2 was a regional detachment that 
expected to assume supervision of all de- 
tachments in the Aachen Regierungsbezirk ; 
but the whole Regierungsbezirk was not oc- 
cupied yet, and the control that did exist 


*Hist Rpt, G—5, First Army, 1-31 Oct 44, 3 
Dec 44, in SHAEF G-—5, 17.11, Jacket 1. 

* When the school moved to Aachen in the 
spring of 1945, the ex-Nazi instructor raised a 
popular stir and brought a flurry of denunciations 
to military government. Office of the Chief Histo- 
rian, EUCOM, Occupation Forces in Europe 
Series, Public Safety, 1947, CMH file 8-3.1 CA 
18. 
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was in the hands of the G—5’s of the tactical 
units. Moreover, the division and _ regi- 
mental boundaries shifted frequently, at 
times almost every day, and each new com- 
mand seemed to have its own concept of 
how military government ought to be con- 
ducted. Nevertheless, after F1G2 settled in 
Aachen, military government officials in 
the area occupied so far, which would not 
be greatly increased before the end of the 
coming winter, began to take the measure 
of the job that lay ahead. Sooner or later 
the front would move on, but military gov- 
ernment would stay. For this one corner 
of Germany, the war seemed to be over 
and the permanent occupation beginning. 
In one respect this prospect was awe- 
some. Aachen lay on the western fringe of 
the Ruhr industrial complex, and even in 
ruins it was a highly sophisticated area. 
The Public Relations Branch, G—5, First 
Army, gave the following description: 


Germany is different from France. France 
was mostly small towns that received water 
from wells. Except for Paris, power was sup- 
plied by small, widely separated stations. The 
section of Germany now before us is Pitts- 
burg, Youngstown, Detroit, and Toledo 
rolled into one. The telephone system is auto- 
matic and probably better than at home, hav- 
ing a complete underground cable system 
where long distance calls can be dialed to 
almost every city in the country. The large 
industrial cities, like Aachen, are served by 
tremendous power and gas systems.?° 


Under the rubble, the utility systems were 
still almost intact. The Germans apparently 
had not had the heart to destroy them. But 
if the systems had been more primitive, 
they might have been more useful. The 


* Memo, Has, First Army, ACofS G—5, for All 
Concerned, sub: Military Government Conferences 
9-10 Nov 44, 16 Nov 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, 
Jacket 3. 
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men who could have repaired and run 
them were gone. 

Winter was coming, and life in Aachen 
was not going to be easy. The most optimis- 
tic prediction First Army G—5 would ven- 
ture was that the area might just be able 
to feed itself through the winter from local 
stocks and from what could be gathered 
in the countryside provided “no more 
people return.” Privately the military 
government officers worried that the area 
might be picked clean before the winter 
came. The detachments reported persistent 
looting by the troops. Each new unit pass- 
ing through cut a swath, taking along 
“radios, food, bicycles, crucifixes, doors, 
cooking utensils, and cattle.”” When ques- 
tioned, the soldiers expressed the belief that 
having fought for the property, they were 
entitled to it, particularly since the Ger- 
mans had acquired so much wrongfully.” 
Paradoxically, the troops also seemed to be 
the best guarantee that the German civil- 
ians would survive. Maj. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, commanding VII Corps, declared 
that the Germans would have to be fed 
one way or another because the American 
soldier would not permit women and chil- 
dren to starve while he was well fed.” 

SHAEF policy was to turn the problems 
of their existence over to the Germans 
themselves. After moving into Aachen, 
F1G2 created a new functional subdivision, 
the Special Branch of Public Safety, to 
screen the political backgrounds of candi- 
dates for municipal offices. The Special 
Branch was going to become a permanent 


* Hist Rpt, G-5, First Army, 1-31 Oct 44, 3 
Dec 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 1. 

Det E1H2, Report of Operations 16 Oct-17 
Nov 44, 16 Nov 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.12, Jacket 
5. 

** SHAEF, PsyWar Div, Mr. R-H. S. Crossman, 
Impressions of a Brief Tour of Occupied Germany. 
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and pervasive fixture in the occupation, 
as was also its chief weapon against nazism, 
the Fragebogen. A deceptively simple-look- 
ing questionnaire, the Fragebogen required 
the respondent to list all his memberships 
in National Socialist and military organiza- 
tions and to supply a variety of other infor- 
mation concerning his salary, associations, 
and employment back to the pre-Hitler 
period. With the information in the Frage- 
bogen military government expected not 
only to be able to detect overt Nazis but 
also sympathizers, militarists, and individ- 
uals who had benefited materially from the 
Nazi regime. The Special Branch in 
Aachen opened with no public records with 
which to verify the information in the 
Fragebogen and only one agent-investigator 
from the Counterintelligence Corps (CIC) ; 
consequently, the branch resorted—as most 
Special Branches did later—to hiring Ger- 
mans to check on Germans. 

On 30 October, F1G2 installed Franz 
Oppenhoff as Oberbuergermeister (chief 
mayor) of Aachen. His was the most im- 
portant appointment yet made in Germany 
and one that was certain to attract atten- 
tion on both sides of the front. Military 
government was concerned over press and 
political reactions in the United States and 
England; Oppenhoff was concerned for the 
safety of his relatives in unoccupied Ger- 
many and for his own life. Earlier in the 
month the SS newspaper, Das Schwarze 
Korps, had written that there would be no 
German administration under the occupa- 
tion because any official who collaborated 
with the enemy could count on being dead 
within a month.” 

Oppenhoff was a native of Aachen and 
a prominent Catholic layman. He was an 


7 Press and Information Office, The Federal 
Republic of Germany, The Bulletin, 12 May 70. 
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expert on Nazi law, had been legal repre- 
sentative for the Bishop of Aachen, and 
had defended some cases for Jewish firms. 
Knowing that the Gestapo was interested 
in him, he had taken refuge in Eupen, 
across the border in Belgium, in the first 
week of September, taking his wife and 
three daughters with him. When he re- 
turned to be sworn in as mayor in Aachen, 
he was alone.*° 

On the day F1G2 moved in, the Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts, and Archives (MFA&A) 
Branch of First Army G—5 began a survey. 
With a history dating to Charlemagne and 
a special position as the coronation city of 
medieval German kings and emperors, 
Aachen had been known particularly for 
its architectural treasures. Of these only 
four—the cathedral, the Ponttor (the four- 
teenth-century city gate), the Frankenberg 
Castle, and the Haus Heusch (an old patri- 
cian dwelling )—could be described as ‘“‘to 
a degree spared.” The most important was 
the cathedral, which housed the coronation 
chair, the so-called throne of Charlemagne. 
The cathedral was in rather surprisingly 
good condition after what it had been 
through: five fires and a direct hit by a 
heavy bomb, which, had it not been a dud, 
would surely have demolished the whole 
structure. A six-man fire-fighting force had 
stayed with the building through the bomb- 
ings and the siege; when the Americans 
arrived, they were still there, on guard 
against fires that might be started by Ger- 
man shells falling in the city. The archives, 
library, and movable treasures had been 
taken out early in the war, and the heavy 
coronation chair was intact inside a mas- 


° (1) Hist Rpt, G—5, First Army, 1-31 Oct 44, 
3 Dec 44, in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 1. (2) 
OSS, Research and Analysis Br, European Political 
Report, vol. 1, No. 40, 8 Dec 44, in SHAEF 
G-5 7.32. 
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onry shield, the floor beneath it reinforced 
against the bombing by temporary brick 
arches and shoring.** 

The most sensational “find” of treasure 
was not in Aachen—there practically 
everything of value had been removed sev- 
eral years before—but at Rimburg Castle 
in the northern outskirts. Lt. George F. 
Stout, MFA&A, First Army, and Lt. James 
B. Larwood, MFA&A Officer, Detachment 
E1H2, made an inventory in the castle in 
the third week of October. By then the war 
had passed through the old place with a 
vengeance. The SS had taken away the 
owner, Siegfried von Brauchitsch, a cousin 
of the former commander in chief of the 
German Army, after the 20 July 1944 at- 
tempt to assassinate Hitler. Subsequently 
the Germans had used the moated structure 
as a field hospital and to billet troops and 
had constructed a pill box in one of the 
buildings on the grounds. During the fight- 
ing for Aachen, German infantry had holed 
up behind the stone and brick walls for 
a short but bitter exchange with troops of 
XIX Corps coming across the Wurm River 
out of Holland. When Stout and Larwood 
arrived they found every window broken 
and the masonry holed by artillery and ba- 
zooka shells. Inside, the furniture, paint- 
ings, and art objects were in fairly good 
condition considering what had been going 
on around them. The two biggest discov- 
eries were a diamond and platinum tiara 
and a collection of ancient coins, which ap- 
parently neither the Germans nor the 
Americans had previously suspected were 
there.*” 


™ SHAEF G—5, MFA&A, to ACofS G—5, sub: 
Report on MFA&A for Feb 45, 31 Mar 45, in 
SHAEF G-5, 130.1, Jacket 2. 

*” Memo for Record, Ninth Army, ACofS G-5, 
sub: Additional Art Treasures at Schloss Rimburg 
[no date], in Ninth U.S. Army, 17.14, Jacket 1. 
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Monschau 


Monschau in peacetime had been a quiet 
border town tucked into the valley of the 
Roer River and framed on the east and 
west by wooded ridges. Its medieval-look- 
ing, beamed and_ stuccoed, three-story 
houses huddled over narrow streets had 
made it a local tourist attraction until the 
Organisation Todt, the German military 
construction agency, built the West Wall 
around it. As a Landkreis capital it had 
the appurtenances of a moderately elevated 
status, a jail, a courthouse, a Kreissparkasse 
(county bank), two hotels, and the office 
of the Landrat, the chief administrative 
officer of the Kreis. When the Americans 
came in the third week of September they 
were vastly less interested in viewing the 
scenery than in cracking the West Wall and 
breaking out into the open country lying 
northeast of Monschau between the Roer 
River and the southern edge of the Huert- 
gen Forest. The 9th Division took the 
ridgeline on the west and pushed its outpost 
line into the valley and out to the eastern 
edge of the town, but the Germans held on 
to the heights on the east. In the succeeding 
months while the Americans and Germans 
shelled each other from the ridges and the 
Germans sporadically dropped rounds into 
the town in the valley, Monschau added 
to its other modest attainments a place in 
the history of the occupation. 

When Detachment I4G2 was given 
Monschau as its pinpoint assignment, no 
one suspected that such a thoroughly aver- 
age I detachment of two officers, a warrant 
officer, and six enlisted men would have 
anything but a routine career in a back- 
water Landkreis.** Goetcheus, the com- 


= Besides the commander, Lt. William F. 
Schmidt, WO (jg.) Jack E. Milner, Cpl. Ralph 
C. Most, Tech. 5 Herbert P. Franz, and Pfc.’s 
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mander, as a captain, held the average 
rank for detachment commanders. 

While waiting to move into Monschau, 
14G2 established itself for several days in 
Roetgen, six miles to the north, which was 
by three or four hundred inhabitants ac- 
tually the largest community in the Land- 
kreis. Roetgen provided an unvarnished 
introduction to the small towns of western 
Germany. It had a flour mill and a police 
department consisting of one man, age 
sixty, who made his rounds on a bicycle 
and presided over a jail with one cell and 
a toilet. It also had a civil defense organiza- 
tion and a volunteer fire department; each 
house had a stirrup pump and a box of 
sand, but there had not been any fires in 
recent years as Roetgen had not been on 
the bombing schedule. The MFA&A func- 
tion reached its fullest possible scope in 
Roetgen with the posting of off-limits signs 
on a hunting lodge outside town, which 
contained some paintings of uncertain 
value. Roetgen was, as a detachment sta- 
tioned there later reported, “a typical rural 
village in which the residents obey the 
rules—no brothels, no reports of a black 
market, no intoxicating liquors sold, and 
all military routes free of civilian traffic.”** 

In Monschau, I14G2 opened its head- 
quarters in the movie theater building. 
Herr Scheibler, the acting Landrat, already 
broken in, reported for his instructions 
every morning at ten. On 29 September 
the registration of civilians started, and the 
USS. flag was raised at the headquarters, 
the detachment believed for the first time 
in Germany. A day earlier the electricity 
had been turned on again. Monschau re- 
ceived its electricity from a small water 


Floyd S. Eisner, Eilert H. Fredricks, and Heinz 
Jauch. 

"Det Hist, Det G1H2, 21 Oct-30 Nov 44, in 
SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 4. 
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Buitpinc A Bripce in MonscuHau. Captain Goetcheus second from the left. 


power plant on the Roer River. The 9th 
Division’s outpost line looking into enemy 
territory was four blocks from detachment 
headquarters, and artillery shells going 
both ways rumbled and whistled overhead. 

In its subsequent daily reports the de- 
tachment interwove the drama and trivial- 
ity of the occupation: 


1 Oct: The Buergermeister of Muetzenich 
reported enemy patrols contacting civilians 
for food and threatening the lives of him and 
his tamily. 

6 Oct: All civilians ordered evacuated 
from Kalterherberg to Malmedy within the 
next two days. No transport being provided 
by tactical units, and the movement involves 


1,100 persons. The people at Kalterherberg 
knew about the evacuation 5 hours before the 
tactical units told the MG detachment. 

Enlisted men escorted a civilian truck to 
Roetgen to get 4,000 Ibs. of rye there to be 
ground into flour. 

7 Oct: Ten enemy soldiers surrendered at 
detachment headquarters. Among them was 
a soldier with relatives in Monschau. Before 
being taken to the PW enclosure he was al- 
lowed to visit his mother, sister, and brother. 
Photos taken. 

8 Oct: Buergermeister of Muetzenich re- 
ports U.S. soldiers broke into his office in the 
schoolhouse and stole 12 cameras, 7 pair bi- 
noculars, 15 sabers, all of which he had been 
retaining by order of a tactical unit now 
gone. Wanton destruction of gardens also re- 
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ported. This serious because the Germans de- 
pend on them for food. 

Provisional MG police detachment has 
moved to Kalterherberg to protect the evacu- 
ated village from looting and plundering. 

9 Oct: Capt. Goetcheus requested arrange- 
ments for Protestant church services for civil- 
ians and U.S. soldiers. 

10 Oct: Capt. Goetcheus held a summary 
court to try four civilians for violation of cir- 
culation. Two were convicted and fined. Two 
were dismissed on technicalities of borders 
and insufficient evidence. 

11 Oct: Capt. Goetcheus went to Kalter- 
herberg to confer with the C.O. of the MG 
police detachment. While there noticed two 
sides of beef hanging in a schoolyard CP of 
the local tactical unit. Also a local farmer 
reported loss of a heifer. Investigation 
requested. 

12 Oct: Evacuation of the part of Mon- 
schau outside the tactical outposts but inside 
the city limits was ordered on recommenda- 
tion of the tactical troops owing to possible 
subversive activity by small, roving enemy 
patrols. 

Two German soldiers of a patrol were 
killed. Bodies taken to the local cemetery and 
Buergermeister ordered to have them buried. 

13 Oct: Buergermeister of Muetzenich 
reports U.S. troops using public bathing 
facilities in local schoolhouse using up the 
available water supply at an alarming rate. 

14 Oct: [Report on the missing heifer from 
Det. “A: 20th Engineer Bn.}] MG officer, 
Monschau, said he saw a cow hanging in the 
vicinity of VANITY [28th Division] Rear 
Headquarters. Capt. Welch investigated, but 
cow had been butchered, so he could not 
identify it. Lieutenant at the headquarters 
knew nothing about the cow. First sgt. knew 
about the cow but did not know how it got 
there—except that it had been brought in by 
some men who found it wounded from artil- 
lery fire. Lt. Anderson of this detachment ob- 
served a live cow standing in the back of a 
21% ton truck on 12 Oct. 

16 Oct: Woman prisoner received from 
Aachen to be confined in local jail. 

18 Oct: Three boys, 13, 14, and 15 years 
old, tried for attempted theft of U.S. prop- 
erty consisting of chocolate bars and ciga- 
rettes. One convicted. Two acquitted. 
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Woman from Zweifall taken into prison 
for six months for possession of firearms. 

19 Oct: During the night all windows on 
one side of the MG building were shattered 
when an enemy shell burst on the roof of a 
building 50 feet away. 

Having trouble with CIC. Do not believe 
security threatened so have concentrated on 
assuring food, proper administration, and 
property protection on the assumption these 
will prevent unrest. Have done these at the 
expense of looking into past activities of pres- 
ent civil servants. 

21 Oct: First Protestant services held. 
Many soldiers attended. Arrangements made 
to obtain 1,500 kilos of soap and 500 kilos 
of salt from Stolberg. 

22 Oct: During the night another artillery 
shell struck the same building struck three 
days ago. 

28 Oct: During the night an enemy patrol 
demolished the interior of the schoolhouse 
being used as the Buergermeister’s office in 
Muetzenich. 

German policemen in Muetzenich reported 
four U.S. soldiers in a jeep climbed through 
a window and stole 2,150 RM [Reichsmarks], 
3 gold bracelets, 2 gold wristwatches, a neck- 
lace, and a ring. People were at the time at- 
tending church.** 

1 Nov: Went to Stolberg to buy soap. Two 
civilian trucks with military escort. 

2 Nov: One enlisted man escorted civilian 
truck to Stolberg for salt. On return dropped 
some salt at Roetgen and picked up shoes for 
Monschau. 

3 Nov: Another trip for salt and soap to 
Stolberg. 

Capt. Goetcheus went to Roetgen to make 
arrangements for shoes from supply at 
Roetgen. 

Submitted requisitions for food. 6,500 civil- 
ians in the Landkreis now. Requisitioned 
food for two months. No sugar or salt has 
been available for two months. Salt is needed 
for slaughtering cattle. Local vegetables nor- 
mally not enough for the population, and this 


* Periodic Reports, Det I14G2, 4-28 Oct 44, 
and Rpt, Det A, 20th Engineer Bn, to CO, V 
Corps Provisional MG Police Bn, sub: Activities 
of the Det. at Kalterherberg, 14 Oct 44, in V 
Corps 205-5.1. 
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CIC Cueck in MonscHau 


year the crops are rotting in the fields because 
the people have not been allowed to go out 
to get them. No hay or other fodder for the 
cattle. 

7 Nov: Civilian truck and enlisted escort 
went to Stolberg with a load of beef. Re- 
turned with soap for Roetgen and from Roet- 
gen brought back 10 sacks of meal to be used 
as cattle feed. 

8 Nov: First snow. Seventeen artillery 
shells fell on Monschau during the night.** 


Snow fell again on the 11th and con- 
tinued falling for the next three days. What 


* Periodic Reports, Det I14G2, 1-8 Nov 44, in 
V Corps 205-5.1. 


was left of the summer’s crops, potatoes 
especially, was buried and frozen. In nor- 
mal times A’rets Monschau was no more 
than 20 percent self-sufficient in grain and 
potatoes and imported 200,000 tons. Now 
not even the potatoes in the fields, which 
would not have been enough to last the 
winter, could be dug. Roetgen had enough 
grain to make up the bread ration for nine 
more weeks, provided the mill could be 
kept running. F1G2 in Aachen undertook 
to administer a barter system for the distri- 
bution of food between the occupied com- 
munities, but the most that such an 
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arrangement could do in the long run was 
equalize the shortages.*’ 

One deficiency the Germans were not 
likely to suffer during the coming months 
was in supervision. Landkreis Monschau 
had two detachments permanently assigned 
and others coming and going on training 
assignments. (The whole occupied area, 
which had been slated to have four detach- 
ments at most, had twenty-one detach- 
ments deployed on 1 November.) It was 
good training, and the detachments of 
themselves did the Germans no visible 
harm. Monschau, because of the peculiar- 
ity of its position, also attracted visitors 
from higher staffs, war correspondents, and 
waves of CIC teams. These teams seemed 
to regard Monschau as a bottomless pit of 
subversion, each refusing to accept the 
judgments of its predecessors and usually 
locking up some Germans who had previ- 
ously been screened and passed. On one 
day, a CIC team carried off as suspected 
prisoners of war six men, including the 
town’s only dentist and the man who oper- 
ated the power plant. Goetcheus retrieved 
both—the dentist on the condition that he 
be kept locked in the town jail during cur- 
few hours.** 

In the second week of December, CIC 
and G—2, First Army, performed a full- 
scale security check in Monschau to dis- 
cover and arrest unregistered persons and 
to discourage would-be spies. Fifty-four 
three-man teams descended on the town 
before dawn on the morning of the 9th. 
At every house, one member of a team 
stood guard outside, one gathered all the 
residents in one room and checked their 


* Memo, Det G1H2, sub: Report of Conference 
of Buergermeisters in Monschau, 18 Nov 44, V 
Corps 205-5.1. 

% Memo, ECAD G-2 for CO, ECAD, sub: Re- 
port of Mission Performed 15-21 Nov 44, 21 Nov 
44, in SHAEF G-—5, 17.12, Jacket 5. 
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registration, and the third secured all the 
keys to locked doors and drawers and 
searched the building from top to bottom. 
Everybody checked was found to be regis- 
tered. The contraband picked up 
amounted to a few cameras and binoculars, 
some pieces of German military uniforms, 
and some U.S. rations. No one was 
arrested.** 

Shells continued to fall in Monschau, 
more frequently in the latter half of No- 
vember: twelve on the 20th, nine the next 
day, and nine the day after. One round 
hit between the military government head- 
quarters and the building next door causing 
in the former a short circuit in the electrical 
wiring and a fire. The civilian volunteer 
fire department put the fire out. At first 
the casualties were few and all civilians, 
who were taken to the hospital in Eupen 
in Army ambulances. Goetcheus thought 
the enemy was trying to break the civilians’ 
morale because the shells came mostly in 
the early morning when the people were 
either on the way to or at Mass. On the 
25th, three hit the Catholic church during 
the service, but no one was injured. The 
shellfire kept the detachment busy finding 
lodging for civilians and billets for troops 
driven out of damaged buildings. In the 
early afternoon on the 29th, three shells 
hit one of the hotels causing casualties 
among the troops quartered there, and that 
evening another half-dozen shells hit a 
schoolhouse wounding several soldiers 
seriously.*° 


Batile of the Bulge 


Winter came early to western Germany 
in 1944. After the heavy snow in the mid- 


” Has, First Army, ACofS G-—2, Counterintelli- 
gence Report No. 15, 9 Jan 45, in SHAEF G-—5, 
17.11, Jacket 4. 

® Periodic Reports, Det 14G2, 15-29 Nov 44, 
in V Corps 205-5.1. 
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dle of November, rain alternated with sleet, 
snow, and cold. Clouds brushed the tops 
of the evergreen forest and sent swirls of 
mist and fog down to the ground beneath. 
The Eifel, the German extension of the 
Ardennes Forest, could hide an army or 
two or three with all their troops, artillery, 
tanks, and supplies. Hitler knew this. On 
the morning of 16 December, three 
armies—-half of the entire German forces 
in the west—attacked along a fifty-mile 
front in the Ardennes from Monschau 
south to Echternach. They were aiming for 
Antwerp to cut off Eisenhower’s whole left 
flank and, Hitler hoped, force the Western 
Allies to come to terms. The result was the 
Bulge, a sixty-mile-deep wedge driven 
through the Ardennes almost to the Meuse 
River. First Army’s VIII Corps took the 
worst of the attack east of Bastogne. V 
Corps was hit hard too but held on to its 
anchor at Monschau. 

The half dozen military government de- 
tachments deployed in Germany south of 
Monschau all escaped. I8G2, which had 
been stationed at Winterscheid, fought its 
way out with the troops of the 14th Cav- 
alry Group. I4H2 at Buellingen had to 
leave its equipment behind. But Civil 
Affairs Detachment D6G1 at Clervaux, 
Luxembourg, was overrun, and its eight 
officers and men were captured.** Mon- 
schau was in the midst of the two-hour ar- 
tillery barrage that preceded the attack on 
the morning of the 16th. 14G2 had permis- 
sion to leave Monschau on the 17th but 
decided to stay: 


. . . detachment vehicles and trailers were 
brought to the west side of the Roer River. 


“ (1) Hist Rpt, First Army G—5, 1-31 Dec 44, 
in SHAEF G-5, 17.11, Jacket 4. (2) Hqs, ECAD, 
to SHAEF G-5, sub: Activities of the ECAD, 
1-31 Jan 45, 14 Feb 45, in SHAEF G-—5, 17.12, 
Jacket 6, 
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All personnel were instructed to pack and 
hold it ready out of sight of civilians. The 
civilian population was ordered to stay indoors 
in lower and western sides of buildings. Con- 
ference of detachment officers resulted in a 
decision to evacuate only in the most extreme 
necessity for the following reasons: (1) pres- 
ence in town assists the local tactical unit; 
(2) departure would be obvious to civilians 
who have already seen a group and a battal- 
ion headquarters leave and would have seri- 
ous effect on morale possibility resulting in 
a mass evacuation that would be difficult for 
tactical units to control; (3) military govern- 
ment would be handicapped in the future in 
the Kreis if the unit departed leaving those 
who had cooperated at the mercy of the Ger- 
man military. 


Monschau had never been a routine as- 
signment, and Goetcheus was not surprised 
a week later when a civilian brought him 
the following letter: 


Dear Sir, 
22 December 
I tried to meet German troops near 
Monschau. As I could find there no German 
troops, I surrender because I am hurt and ill 
and at the end of my physical forces. 
Please be kind enough to send me a doctor 
and an ambulance as I cannot walk. 
I am lying in a bed at Mr. Bouschery’s and 
am awaiting your help and orders. 
Freiherr von der Heydte 
Lt. Col. 
Commanding German paratroops 
in Eupen-Malmedy area. 


14G2 took von der Heydte prisoner and 
eventually ran its score of captured Ger- 
man paratroopers to twenty-five, most of 
them brought in by local civilians.** 

For a month the battle and the winter 
swirled around Monschau, the latter at 
times appearing in the detachment reports 
as almost the worse: 


“Periodic Report, Det 14G2, 17 Dec 44, in 
V Corps 205-5.1. 

“Periodic Report, Det I14G2, 22 Dec 44, in 
V Corps 205-5.1. 
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18 Dec: Town shelled continuously for 
twenty-four hours. Population told to stay 
close to homes. Capt. Goetcheus made several 
trips to investigate areas shelled and assist in 
obtaining first aid by tactical unit and re- 
moval of injured civilians. Two civilians 
dead. 

19 Dec: Population of Monschau remain- 
ing calm and cooperative. 

Three-fourths of population of Muetzenich 
evacuated themselves on 18 and 19 Dec 
across the Belgian border toward Eupen. 
Muetzenich had been under heavy artillery 
fire for three days. The people were led by 
the acting Buergermeister and police. 

21 Dec: Pfc. traveled to Brand to obtain 
supplies six days overdue and found Com- 
pany G headquarters had moved to Holland. 
C.O., G Company, stated supplies and mail 
would be sent 22 Dec. 

Detachment is grateful to VISUAL [99th 
Division]. As other tactical units evacuated 
on the 16th and 17th and bridges were pre- 
pared for demolition the population became 
apprehensive. The outward attitude of 
officers and men of VISUAL was helpful in 
restoring confidence in U.S. troops being able 
to defend the town. 

24 Dec: Five hundred head cattle and 
horses face starvation because of no fodder. 
Oats has been used for humans. Some has 
been sent to try to save the horses which will 
be needed in the spring. Restrictions in travel 
make it impossible to get fodder. Tactical 
units say present situation renders any relaxa- 
tion impossible. 

Capt. Goetcheus asked permission for 
people to go out and feed cattle. No passes 
to be issued under any circumstances. 

26 Dec: Col. Gunn, G—5, Ist Army, and 
Lt. Col. Pharr, G-5, V Corps . . . went to 
14G2 and talked to Capt. Goetcheus about 
evacuating Monschau, Kalterherberg, and 
Muetzenich. At end recommended no evacu- 
ation be made. 

29 Dec: Supply of fat for baking bread 
exhausted. German artillery shells continue 
to fall. 

30 Dec: Men from the security guard re- 
lieved cattle feeding situation by hauling 
seven loads of hay to Reichenstein and 
Monschau. es 

3 Jan: Large amounts of organizational 
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equipment, ammunition, and jerricans were 
left behind by units that evacuated on 16 
Dec. Private property, including stoves, type- 
writers, and furniture were taken in lieu of 
issue U.S. Government property and equip- 
ment when troops departed. 

8 Jan: Heavy snow for past 36 hours. Ci- 
vilian trucks that have been driven by secur- 
ity guards to haul food for civilians cannot 
operate. Request two 6 & 6 214 ton trucks. 

Twelve-year-old girl killed by shell. Some 
civilians killed almost every day. 

11 Jan: German Civilian Ration Report, 
Period 70: Daily allowances—normal not to 
exceed 1,400 calories, actual 977 calories. 

Electric supply cut in half. Flow of Roer 
River has decreased so there is not enough 
water to turn the generators fast enough to 
get necessary voltage. 

13 Jan: Two U.S. 6 X 6’s travelled to 
Aachen and Stolberg to get oats and rye flour 
for the Landkreis. Two head of slaughtered 
beef taken to Stolberg in trade for rye flour. 

19 Jan: Capt. Goetcheus went to Aachen 
to arrange nine tons soap—scabies increasing. 

Almost a blizzard. Military government 
trucks could not move. Monschau shelled. All 
electric service stopped—lack of water.** 


The German Ardennes offensive was the 
severest test of civil affairs—military govern- 
ment since D-day. The detachments had 
thought they were about at the stage where 
they could relinquish direct control and 
confine themselves to supervision of Ger- 
man agencies. The civilians had seemed 
convinced that for them the war was over, 
and the fear of Nazi reprisals against those 
who collaborated with the occupation had 
abated. The German offensive struck hard 
at both those impressions. The civilians 
suddenly realized that far from being out 
of the war, they were back in the thick of 
it. Seeing the roads filled day and night 
with convoys of troops and supplies going 


* (1) Periodic Report, Det 14G2, 18 Dec 44-20 
Jan 45, in V Corps 205-5.1. (2) Periodic Reports, 
9th Division, OMG, to ACofS G-—5, First Army, 
30 Jan 45, in V Corps 205-5.1. 
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CoLLectTiInG BEDSHEETS DurinG BATTLE OF THE BULGE 


in all directions and not knowing what was 
happening, they were gripped with fear 
that the Nazis might return and take ven- 
geance on them. Military government de- 
tachments, often not much better informed 
than the civilians, had to supply courage 
and stamina to thousands of frightened 
people, suppress hysteria where it threat- 
ened to break out, control refugees, keep 
the roads open for military traffic, and in 
some places, provide security against Ger- 
man paratroops and partisans. 

As they did at Monschau, the German 
civilians in the occupied area, while freely 
admitting that they were inwardly terror 


stricken, remained outwardly calm and 
orderly. There were no reports of civilian 
acts against the occupation forces. The 
majority of defendants in military gov- 
ernment courts were charged with minor 
circulation and curfew violations. Every- 
where, including Monschau, bank deposits 
increased.*” The fear did not degenerate 
into panic. The police stayed at their posts, 
including those trained at Verviers, some 
of whom had been brought into Aachen 
a week before the attack, where, for secur- 


“Ninth Army, ACofS G-—5, sub: Bi-weekly 
Casum, 13 Jan 45, in SHAEF G-5, 17.14, Jacket 
Ze 
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ity reasons, they were lodged in the jail. 
The city officials in Aachen, plainly the 
most prominent candidates for reprisals, 
declared their willingness to continue at 
work, even though they knew they might 
be risking their lives. To accept Germans 
as allies would have been awkward, but 
12th Army Group did instruct the detach- 
ments confidentially to take along the Ger- 
mans who had collaborated with the 
occupation if evacuation was necessary.*® 

Military government learned some les- 
sons that, had they been heeded, could 
have made the whole occupation a less un- 
happy experience. A detachment in Merk- 
stein ordered all radio sets turned in for 
security reasons. It got 400 sets—and a 
flood of wild speculation. In Herzogenrath, 
when bicycles were ordered turned in, min- 


“ Monograph, SHAEF G-—5, Hist Sec, sub: Civil 
Affairs, Military Government in a Defensive Oper- 
ation, May 45, in SHAEF G-—5, 60, Jacket 3. 


“SHAEF, PsyWar Div, 
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ers stopped going to work and doctors and 
nurses could not make their rounds; rumors 
of various sorts of impending requisitions 
sprang up as the news spread. On the other 
hand, when camouflage snowsuits failed to 
arrive for the troops and the tactical units 
sent soldiers from door to door collecting 
bed sheets, one corps collected 60,000 in 
a few days. The soldiers explained what 
they would be used for, and most civilians 
co-operated without grumbling.*” 

The battle of the Bulge put a period to 
a phase in the occupation. Dreams of an 
early victory evaporated, and the Aachen 
experience of the fall of 1944 slipped out 
of mind. The victory would come, as would 
the occupation, but on harder terms. Hitler 
had bought a four months’ lease on life, 
and the German people would pay. 


Weekly Intelligence 
Summary, No. 19, 3 Feb 45, in SHAEF, 7.35. 


